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Encounters confronted everyone connected 
with Ball State. Contests developed on the 
playing field, in the Ad Building, and all 
around campus, drawing students, ad- 
ministrators, and faculty into several Close 
Encounters. (PI, MJI, WEV) 


“7S BALL GRATE ORIENT 


Waiting for class, with the annual publication of Roll 
Call, a speical edition of the Daily News aimed at 


indoctrinating freshmen, the year had _ begun. 
However, the seats in this class were empty, waiting 
for the freshmen and the seasoned veterans. (WEV) 
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“ARE WE THE FIRST?” 
Everyone was drawn into it. 
Drawn into the viscid web. The 
chaotic disorder. The fervor. 
Those affected described what 
followed as a disjointed year, a 
year seared with the pains of 
growth, a year plagued with 
CLOSE ENCOUNTERS... 

Like a zigsaw puzzle, few pieces 
fell into place easily. One problem 
enticed another. Issues that had 
never been touched before, or 
Outside studies. Bracken was made for students who 


searched the campus far and wide for solitude, a 
chance to study or sleep in peace. (WEV) 


Blowing their own horns, with brass shining, lips 
puckered and backs straight, these two trombonists 
partake in some practice. When the weather was nice 
during the fall and spring, band members could be 
seen marching to their music in front of Bracken and 
later on the cowpath area. (WEV) 


would be again, surfaced, 
mounted, peaked, and then 
leveled as new ideas and policies 
took root. 

University encounters with the 
board of trustees filtered into all 
levels of education and in some 
way affected each individual. For 
the first time, everyone had a 
voice, everyone was involved. 
Students complained about the 
excessive number of classes that 
were being dropped, so the deans 
held an informal Round Table to 
explain procedures. At the Tally- 
Ho Pruis’ pending resignation, the 
Hayes Study and the University 
budget were topics that rose above 
the buzz of conversation and the 
tunes of the juke box. 


A noted musician. some students and the surrounding 
campus community flocked to Emens Auditorium in 
October to hear the fruits of conductor Arthur 
Fiedler. Fiedler was guest conductor of the Muncie 
Symphony Orchestra. (WEV) 


Taking a Benny-back ride, astride the winged 
Beneficience, a testimonial to the generosity of the 
Ball Brothers, this senior was no doubt fulfilling a 
four-year fantasy. Throughout the year Benny held 
pumpkins, tires, beer cans and publicity posters; 
however, Benny was not impressed, standing 
motionless as ever. (WEV) 
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“Ball-U” T-shirts became increasingly popular, 
advertising the effects of Close Encounters on cam- 
pus. Cast members of the actual Close Encounters 
movie don the shirts during a cast party. Just as the 
cast took breaks from the strenuous filming schedule, 
students relaxed from books and studies through 
various campus activities. 
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Campus events were well 
supported. Despite the snow, the 
subzero temperatures, and the lag 
in classes, Newman Center 
attracted its largest crowd at their 
annual Christmas Midnight Mass. 
In the height of the 104-day coal 
strike that spurred a nationwide 
energy crunch and the 
cancellation of annual University 
events, Student Association reaped 
their highest voter turnout during 
the all-campus elections. 

Sporting events were filled with feverish Close En- 


counters as hopes for a MAC championship faded 
because of a loss to Kent State. 


Freedom of speech remained intact as students listen- 
ed to diverse interpretations of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Preachers often shouted from benches located 
at the Old Science Building, Cooper Science, and the 
Scramble Light, hoping to reform wayward sinners. 


opti aero 


Close encounters 


of all kinds 


“WE ARE NOT ALONE” 
Although the year as a whole 
moved in broken, staccato 
succession, rather than flowing 
smoothly from one quarter to the 
next, the student body hung 
together. The controversies that 
jolted the year, the belligerent 
blizzard that pounded the already 
harsh winter, and the coal strike 
that ordered students to conserve 
on energy and food—all were 
survived. 

Students grew closer during the 
hardships and learned to depend 
on each other; professors grew 
more lenient with cancellation of 
classes and demonstrated genuine 
concern for students. 
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Symbolizing a massive stack of books, the 
walls of Bracken Library housed the 
pressures, challenges, and resources in- 
volved in academic endeavors. An exten- 
sion of library hours proved beneficial to 
late-night studiers and _ project pro- 
crastinators. 


Advertising the upcoming Derby Days, a 
Sigma Chi takes advantage of an “autumn- 
beautiful!” day. Crisp fall days were later 
cherished and re-lived as winter's harsh 
snows blanketed the campus. 
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The end of another day, it might be Miller-time in 
Muncie for this man, walking the rain-soaked streets 
around campus, heading home at the end of a day of 


hassles, happiness, a typical day of wins and losses. 
(WEV) 
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Close encounters 


of all kinds 
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Commiseration among everyone 
helped to turn the tragedies into 
comedies, an example set by Red 
Skelton in the Fall when he 
warmed the campus with his 
cordial wit. 

The year proved true Murphey’s 
Law: “Anything that can go 
wrong will go wrong.” But despite 
the hardships, students stretched 
themselves to their fullest 
potential. Some pulled all 
nighters, functioning without sleep 
for 72 hours in order to land 
assignments on time. Others 
sacrificed valuable study time, at 
the expense of high grades to help 
a friend wade through a problem. 
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Many poured their talents and 
energies into organizations, 
working together for common 
goals. The Cardinal football team 
persistently battled, trying to 
quench the MAC title. Some 
students boogied 48 hours to raise 
funds for muscular dystrophy, 
while others spent Thanksgiving 
break in Appalachia and 
Kentucky helping needy families. 
Getting a rush, to join or not to join, that was the 
question not only for freshmen, but for sophomores 
and juniors, both men and women. Both Greeks and 


independents, espousing one view or the other, had 
established preconceptions. (WEV) 


A rare moment, to be alone sometimes could prove to 
be a fruitless quest on campus. To just sit by one’s self, 
think about the day, collect thoughts, get one’s head 
together. (WEV) 


Put on a happy face. Was this the face that launched 
a thousand lawn decks? This co-ed, donning costume 
and make-up, participated in the Homecoming 
parade which was led by the grand marshall, Red 
Skelton, the king of clowns. (WEV) 
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A feverish air of competition gripped the campus 
throughout the strenuous struggles of Bike-A- 
Thon. As the largest events on campus, Bike-A- 
Thon brought Greeks and independents both 
together-as spectators and apart-as competitors 


Like the stationary hub of a swirling wheel, the 
Student Center was a base-point for on-going stu- 
dent activity and organizations. Between classes, 
the bookstore and Tally buzzed with noisy 
clamor, as various student offices housed 
meetings, planning groups, and “rap” sessions. 


Close encounters 


of all kinds 


“THIS MEANS SOMETHING. 
THIS IS IMPORTANT.“ College. 
Higher Education. A University. 
The words are interchangable, but 
the experience is not; for each 
individual it is unique. The 
growth, the knowledge and the 


' wisdom that each encounters and 


Pa 


shares is, in itself, phenomenal. 


Social encounters and encounters 


with different lifestyles enlighten 
and broaden perspectives. As 


| students interact with one 


| another, respecting differences 


_ and exchanging view points, the 


_ seeds to universal understanding 


and empathy are planted. In all 


_ encounters—social, academic, and 


_ ae 
aria aie 


personal—growth is paramount. 
People, campus events, sports, 
organizations, classes, and simply 
belonging helped to knit the year 
together. Rooted friendships grew 
and new ones were cemented; 
everyone struggled together to 
maintain a positive outlook even 
though the year was bombarded 
CLOSE ENCOUNTERS... 


Between class breaks often were spent at the Student 
Center. Student entertainment throughout the 
weekends was available through the efforts of Stu- 
dent Center Governing Board. A bowling alley, snack 
bar, hotel, and various other services were provided. 


It was back to the days of dance marathons as halls, 
organizations, and Greeks competed in campus-wide 
games, earning money for Campus Chest. Hall auc- 
tions, costumed “chesters”, and individual organiza- 
tions vied for top awards. 
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Waiting out those final moments before exchanging 
“good-byes,” freshman Kelly Elkins supervises her 
brother and father in the movin-in process. The Gary 
resident moved into Wilson Hall. 


Just clowning around, Sigma Alpha Epsilon’s Circus 
Feed, one of the major Greek-sponsored events on 
campus, drew students in numbers for the best Circus 
Feed in recent years. (RAM) 


Often accused of being a “sexist” event because of its 
title and queen crowning, Delta Tau Delta's’ 
Watermelon Bust provided an afternoon of lawn 
games such as the seed-spitting contest. A dance was 
held that night. 


_ more a bitter attitude than a 


Whistling more than Dixie, junior Ron Brown 
“boogies down” in the Student Center Balroom. 
Intricate disco steps, line dances, and props such as. 
the whistle turned average sock hops into colorful 
dance exhibitions. 


IT BEGAN IN AN INDIANA 
TOWN...with moving on to a 
campus recovering from a summer 
ENCOUNTER OF THE 
RELIGIOUS KIND brought about 
by Jed Smock and the “Bless 
Patrols” of the religious sect “The 
Way.” 

“WE ARE NOT ALONE” became 


Bundled and brave, senior Pam Martin faces Mother 
Nature and starts the long trek home from West Quad 
to Studebaker Complex. Classes were cancelled for, 
four days because of the weather conditions. 


ee 


movie slogan as many students 
found themselves assigned to 
temporary housing in dorm study 
lounges or standing in long lines 
to reschedule because of cancelled 
classes or to purchase the year's 
first books. 

Red Skelton proved to be a 
welcome visitor whose comedy 
offset the turmoil occurring in the 
administration over the Hayes 
Study and the beginning of the 
end for President Pruis. 

ALIEN lifestyles and ordinary 


Student Life 


everyday living became more 
diverse as graduates, gays, blacks 
and married students chose 
alternates to the Muncie tradition 
of “typicality.” 

SNOW ENCOUNTERS brought 
the university to a temporary 
standstill when coal supplies, 
effected by a miners’ strike, 
dwindled in the midst of a record- 
breaking blizzard, forcing an 
extended spring break. 

Spring brought fresh beginnings 
and controversial endings while 


Books and studies forgotten, complex cheerblocks “let 
loose” as the Cards score another touchdown in the 
Homecoming game against Illinois State. 


the campus cut loose in an effort 
to forget a long winter. Questions 
without answers flooded the 
university following the 
resignation of President Pruis, a 
rules violation in Bike-A-Thon, 
and the extension of classes 
through exam week. 

IT ENDED IN ONE | 
INESCAPABLE CONCLUSION: 
WE ARE NOT ALONE. — 
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o more chants echoed from dorm to dorm. No 
more swarms of pedestrians lingered at the 
scramble light. Parking spaces for commuters 
became easy to find. Book-toting students wore shorts, 
sandles, halter tops, and tans, and occasional sprinters to 
the university pool were daily sights. 

Sweating out three hours of class a day, flipping a frisbee 
between the trees of the arts terrace, or punching in a time 
card seemed to fill up the excess amount of time under a 
warm, summer sun. The suitcase syndrome developed into 
a massive weekend exodus, leaving a mere four or five cars 
dotting the Johnson Complex parking lot and a few 


out LaFollette. 

Even during the week, the campus 
took on an almost ghost town-like ap- 
pearance, while a mere 6,069 students 
(many of those being commuters) sat 
through 90-minute classes. Occasion- 
ally, enthused Orientation groups, 
week-long workshop participants, or 
campus construction crews interrup- 
ted the near silence. 

“It was so quiet you wouldn't 
believe it,” said Jeff Thomasson of the 
summer at Ball State. The Zionsville 
sophomore explained that while study- 
ing, he often left his Hurst Hall room 
door open—seldom to hear an actual 
human voice. 

For some students, the summer 
quickly became a quiet, routine affair. 


While most students breaded 
Big Macs, passed parts on assembly 
lines, or spent the summer buried in 
books, 14 natural resources students 
invaded the forest as counselors at 
the Lincoln Hill Youth Conservation 
Camp in Branchville. 

“This was my first opportunity to 
apply what I have learned in my 
college natural resources classes,” 
said Lance Myers, one of the 
students who worked at the Hoosier 
National Forest camp during the 
summer. 

Playing counselor wasn't as simple 
as one might think. Counselors were 
responsible for environmental 
education, recreational activities, 
and field trips for youths, 15-18. 

“The counselors did more than 
was required of them in camp, and 
their concern for the environment 
was transmitted to the campers,” 
Donald Van Meter, professor of 
natural resources who worked with 

. ‘the students as assistant camp 
director, said. 
Working with the youngsters was 
‘a daily educational activity as well as 
a nightly duty. Dedication and 
cooperation made the camp click. 
“I have never seen.a group work 
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_ bewildered students scattered through- 


A Big Mac alternative 


A shortening of library hours mel- 
lowed the usual studying center early, 
allowing ample time for late-hour ac- 
tivities. However, the campus seemed 
to die with the early closing of the 
library each day. Even the academic- 
year partying and hell-raising no 
longer seemed to exist. 

“People didn’t party like they do 
during the regular year,” said Mary 
Mackin, South Bend sophomore. For 
her, miniature golf and card-playing 
replaced the rowdy activities of earlier 
months on campus. 

Most association between students 
came via classes. 


Tired of rancid refrigerators and the old standards, 
peanut butter and jelly, students elected to eat in the 
LaFollette a la carte line. Jane Lauchick tries out the 
dining service food during Orientation. (DRT) 


so well together as did the students 
from Ball State and Purdue,” said 
Ball State participant Chris Endris, — 
Greensburg senior. 

“Both Ball State and Purdue 
students had diverse backgrounds 
and special interests which helped in 
.teaching the campers,” Indianapolis 

. senior Charles Peters said. 

It was the. Hoosier National Forest 
camp’s second year. Van Meter 
believes Ball State will be back 


While studying, Thomasson left his Hurst Hall 
door open—seldom to hear an actual human voice. 


again, which means that more 
natural resources students will be 
spending summers in the forest while 
their less fortunate counterparts are 
sweating out campus humidity or 
telling fast food customers to have it 
their way. (JEG, JBP) 


Practical experience added to classroom ex- 
perience when NR majors worked with . 
environmental-minded youth. Lance Myers 
and Brian Kanger (foreground) help with in- 
struction on forestry. (DEV) 
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I was something to talk about. 
Representing all 50 states and 17 
foreign countries, members of The 
Way International, a biblical 
research and teaching ministry, 
congregated on campus to 
participate in a two-week session 
beginning Saturday, June 18, and 
ending Saturday, July 2. 

The Way’s class in “Power for 
Abundant Living” (PFAL) is 
normally presented on film or audio 
tapes, but in recognition of The 
Way’s 30th anniversary, the classes 
were taught live by the Rev. Victor 
Paul Wierwille, controversial founder 
and president of The Way 
International. 

Rev. Wierwille controls the 
teaching and the administration of 
The Way. All books and pamphlets 
of the organization are either written 
or authorized by him. 


The $6 million Way 


Bob Winegarner, The Way's 
coordinator for the conference, 
contacted Dave Stout, Ball State’s 
director of conferences and special 
events, in late June of 1976. Stout's 
office acts as the mediator between 
groups and the university. Even 
though The Way is a controversial 
group and one of many cults that 
have parents concerned over 
“programming” of their children, 
Stout’s office issued the group the 
usual rubber stamp. “Rarely is there 
ever any question as to whether a 
group should have a conference 
here,” Stout said. 

As early as December, 1976, 
administrators began questioning the 
wisdom of such an automatic 
approval of The Way's conference. 
Dr. George Jones, director of 
religious programming, sent a memo 
to Dr. James Marine, assistant dean 


of Student Programs, explaining the 
nature of The Way. Since the 
conference had already been cleared, 
Jones was instructed by Dr. Merrill 
Beyerl, dean of students, to prepare 
a formal report on the group. 

Jones read Way literature and 
talked to local Way adviser Carl 
Hoge in preparing his report. 

Jones admitted in the opening 
paragraph of his report his “dislike 
for the doctrines and methods of the 
group and his “sympathy for the 
young people who have found help 
from The Way.” 

Bias aside, the report showed, for 
one thing, that The Way 
International makes a lot of money. 

According to the report: “The 
income of The Way International 
has astronomic potential. If even 
10,000 adherents tithe a $5,000 
income and take two courses per 
year at $75 per course, the income to 
The Way International headquarters 
would be $6.5 million. Except for a 
central staff, most leadership seem to 
donate their time to the 
organization. The purchase of a 
college campus, the preparation of 
high class graphic and video 
material, and anti-slander legal 
action are made possible by a flow of 
income of this magnitude.” 

Jones goes on to say that The Way 
draws its membership from “the 
alienated youth of today,” citing an 
advertisement which propounds The 
Way's PFAL sessions. 

The advertisement states: “If you 
have power for abundant living, you 
can gain self-respect; enjoy satisfying 
work with more-than-adequate 
income. You can overcome 
depression, discouragement, and 
disappointment and have love, joy, 
and real peace. . . If you have the 
more-than-abundant life, you can 
have whatever you want!” 

Ball State got what it wanted. The 
Way was billed approximately 
$517,000 which included dining, 
housing, use of Emens Auditorium, 
special meals at the Student Center, 
a picnic for Way members, and 
long-distance telephone calls. (RLA) 


Much of The Way’s philosophy was taught 
through a Power for Abundant Living seminar 
(PFAL). Ed Sanes, an instructor for the 
religious organization, lectures to a class of 
Way followers. Several students attended the 
informal classes as well. (REM) 
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After being jailed for disobeying a lawful order, 
Smock managed to requisition the Arts Terrace 
and continue his anti-Way campaign from there. 


ordered off by Thomas Osborn, direc- 
tor of traffic, safety, and security. 
Smock was jailed and released on $500 
bond. Soon afterwards, he managed to 
requisition the Arts Terrace, and he 
continued his campaign against The 
Way from there. 

If nothing else, The Way managed 
to inject some life into an otherwise 
dreary campus. “It was like we were 
invaded,” Mary Mackin said. Over- 
night, the campus population had 
nearly doubled, and, to Mackin, it 
seemed almost like the regular school 
year. 

When The Way packed up and left, 
the controversy left with it, and the 


Physical improvements scheduled for the off-season 
included a new vault for the Administration Building 
and the re-surfacing of campus roads. Finishing 
touches are added to the new parking structure, 
despite it having opened six months earlier. (DRT) 


Student protest to The Way was exhibited in many 
ways during the organization’s two-week stay. 
Graduate student Dan Kunt displays his opposition to 
the teachings of the group on his chest. Others carried 
signs and marched in front of Emens. (ELJ) 
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campus returned to its usual peaceful 
atmosphere. Off campus, the situa- 
tion was different as police and 
firemen fell into conflict with city of- 
ficials over wages. 

Firemen struck, and police staged a 
sick-in, while Mayor Robert Cun- 


ningham, several councilmen, rookie 


firemen, and a number of volunteers 
manned fire trucks. 

For 36 hours, the situation was 
tense. Then the council granted a 12 
per cent increase, and the job action 
ended. Happily, there had been no 
outbreak of crime and no disasterous 
fires during the strikes. 


Students heard about the city con- 
flicts on national network news or by 
word of mouth, but they did not 
realize until later that the _ strikes 
would trigger similar job actions across 
the state. 

While Muncie faced job actions, the 
campus was undergoing a face-lift. 
Even knowledgeable BSU veterans 
showing the campus to Orientation 
groups were thrown a curve during the 
summer of 1977. Finding one’s way 
around the campus had never been an 
easy task, but summer construction 
made the situation unbearable. 

Summer saw the long-awaited shift 
of the Department of Journalism from 
its six decrepit houses scattered on 
Talley and College Avenues to the 


Journalism faculty and staff spent a disorganized 
summer moving into the department’s new quarters. 
Department Chairman Louis Inglehart and secretary 
Gerry Lee try to keep up with administrative duties, 
despite hectic moving in procedures. (CSK) 


Delaware County’s annual fair attracted bored sum- 
mer school students looking for a change in environ- 
ment. Local 4-H club members submitted entries for 
judging in all types of livestock events. (MJI) 


renovated West Quadrangle Building. 
West Quad, formerly the Service and 
Stores Building, also became the new 
home of the Department of Natural 
Resources which had been located in 
Lucina Hall. 

Renovation also began on North 
Quad, formerly the library. Construc- 
tion on the building that was to even- 
tually house the College of Science and 
Humanities would continue through 
the school year. 

The Administration Building also 
underwent what university officials 
called “a much-needed face-lift,” and 
the Student Center had a ramp for 
handicapped students installed. After 
much debate, work began on clearing 
the old mobile home court north of the 
Health Center. A parking lot now oc- 
cupies the space. 

Tennis courts, the first phase of a 
proposed recreation area north of 
Johnson Complex, were supposed to be 
ready for use at the beginning of fall 
quarter but were not. Basketball and 
volleyball courts, picnic grounds, and 
improvements for the duck pond were 
to make up the second phase of the 
controversial operation. 


Installing and improving rampways for the han- 
dicapped was a major project during the hot summer 
months, Contractors spent several weeks constructing 
a ramp in front of the student center. (MJI) 
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ain’t that easy 


Zoning officials posted a 


at the site, 


stop-work order 
but Ball State officials, 


claim- 


ing the state institution is exempt from local 
zoning ordinances, continued the construction. 


Construction of an off-campus radio 
transmission tower for WBST-FM 
became another area of controversy 
when residents near the construction 
site complained the tower would lower 


After 13 years of requests, the FCC finally granted 
WBST-FM permission to build a larger transmitting 
tower. Residents near the site, in protest, were able to 
halt construction with a court order, but not before 
this maintenance shed was completed. (CSK) 


Theatre goers were drawn to the campus’ June pro- 
duction of Tobacco Road. Jim O’Rourke, lazily 
lounging on the set, easily adds to the mood of the 
play’s insight into the old South. (Public Information) 
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area property values. Zoning officials 
issued a stop-work order at the site, 
but Ball State officials, claiming that 
as a state institution the university 
is exempt from local zoning or- 
dinances, continued with the construc- 
tion. A court case in December would 
settle the dispute in Ball State’s favor. 

Most students remained oblivious to 
the controversies occurring in and 
around Muncie, preferring instead to 
use their free time to relax and enjoy 
the sun. 

“It was a lot less hectic and easier 
going,” said Mackin of the summer on 
campus. “It was more relaxed.” 

When students weren't relaxing or 
studying, there were a number of 
diversions to keep them occupied. 
They listened to workshop cheerlea- 
ders scream into all hours of the night 
at the LaFollette soccer field or 
dropped into The Chug to hear J. 
Michael Henderson and Michael Mur- 
phy perform in a June concert. Later, 
students escaped the heat and listened 
to Bill Wilson in the Tally-Ho snack 
bar during a Public Relations Student 
Society benefit show. 

Other students turned to summer 
theatre for a book break. Anna Marie 
Miller, Munster senior, added hours to 
her days by taking on an acting role 
in A Thousand Clowns, presented July 
7-9 in the Ball State Theatre. Alan 
Jones, a Newark, Delaware, graduate 
student, remained in Muncie for the 
summer and evoked laughter in Plaza 
Suite. 

The second five-week summer ses- 
sion ended with final exams August 
11. A mere four weeks remained 
before fall bookstore lines, parking 
hassles, and actual studying would 
again dominate the campus lifestyle. 
The summer had passed—slowly for 
some, quickly for others. But for the 
majority, it had not been dull. For 
more, it had not been easy. It was 
hot and full of controversy; but 
it was also a summer that was in- 
teresting and unique. (RLA, JEG) 


ee 
1b? is LaFollette, and over 
there is the cow path. . . That huge 
building over there—the one that 
looks like a stack of books—is 
Bracken Library. 

“To our immediate left are the 
Architecture Building and the 
College of Business. Yes, that’s right. 
People actually study in there. But 
they ll be tearing it down soon. The 
new College of Business will be 
located right here, between Bracken 
and the Architecture Building.” 

The Student Orientation Corps 
(SOC) leader had to yell to be heard 
all the way to the back of the long 
procession of Orientation students 
that followed her. Like cattle, the 
group followed, hanging on her 
every word. 

For 12 weeks, the process 
continued. T-shirted SOC leaders, 
red folders in hand, threaded their 
way through the campus, pointing 
out to their followers objects of 
interest, or importance, or both. 


Touring the campus occupied only 


a fraction of the time the 400 to 500 
incoming freshmen spent in their 
campus introduction. Visiting with 
curricular advisers and selecting new 


Overnight insight 


classes for fall dominated the 
importance of orientation, but 
organized activities went further 
than that. 

Rap sessions for both parents and 
students, led by SOC leaders, 
broadened the image of the 
university. Where the handbooks and 
campus pamphlets stopped, the rap 
sessions began. 

“No, girls do not have to be in by 
9 o'clock,” said Lucy Hitzfield, 
Orientation parent coordinator, to 
an inquisitive, possibly over- 
protective mother. 

Disco dancing and Domino’s pizza 
chomping topped off the first day of 
Orientation before retiring to Noyer 
Complex dorm rooms for a quieter- 
than-usual night in a BSU residence 
hall. 

“For many of them (freshmen) it 
was the first time away from home 
and certainly for being in a dorm 
setting,” stated Orientation director 
Richard Harris. “We did what we 
could to relieve anxieties that were 
caused by this.” 

The majority of the freshmen 
thought the orientation was 
worthwhile, although a few felt it 
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was boring, especially if they lived 
near Muncie. Bob Holdforth, from 
Forest Heights, Maryland seemed to 
like the two-day stay. 

“Orientation helped me to meet a 
lot of people,” he said. “It also 
helped me to get used to the area 
and living in a dormitory.” 

Anxieties, questions, and answers 
fell into place for the green BSU 
students and parents. SOC groups 
aired vital information about the 
university and not-so-vital insights 
like where to eat on Friday nights or 
why to avoid the Health 
Center—things only upperclassmen 
could relate to the groups. With 
schedules in hand for fall quarter, 
the freshman left his campus stay 
looking forward to September. 

“It's not as bad as I thought it 
would be,” stated Jill Barrett, Selma. 
“A few of the administrative talks 
were a bit long, but overall it was 
pretty good after I got there.” (KJG) 


Orientation was just as much for new parents 
as for new students. Student Orientation 
Corps parent coordinator Lucy Hitzfield eases 
the apprehensions and curiosity of ap- 
preciative moms and dads. (DRT) 
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Crowded cars 
and crabby cops 


Those who chose off-campus living also had to con- 
tend with the hassles of moving their own furniture. 
Lucy Reagan and Tom Kuepper shuffle a heavy 
chest-of-drawers into an apartment. (DRT) 


Imagination helped when creating makeshift luggage 
such as orange and milk crates and plastic garbage 
bags. Anderson sophomore Julie Shaw and Sandy 
Marsh combine strengths to transport a cumbersome 
load to their Palmer Hall room. (MJI) 


They came marching back to Mun- 
cie, more than 17,000 of them. They 
came pulling U-Hauls and in battered 
Volkswagen bugs, bringing portable 
television sets, throw pillows, and Har- 
brace handbooks. Industrial Trust 
Time & Temperature remembers 
September 4, 5, and 6, 1977 as hot and 
horrible. Despite the heat, moving in 
at Ball State University was a fall ritual 
as traditional as Benny. 

Campus Cadet Brad Woods, New 
Castle junior, worked during the mov- 
ing in. 

“There were no real hassles,” he 
said, “and the university police should 
be commended for a fine job.” Woods 
was almost amazed that there were no 
really bad traffic tie-ups. 

Director of Traffic, Safety, and 
Security Tom Osborn saw moving in 
from a different perspective. 

“People seemed to forget they were 
one in a thousand moving into a par- 
ticular area,” he said. “They would 
unload and then just leave their cars. 

“We used increased personnel to 
handle traffic,” he continued. “The ci- 
ty and county reserves helped tremen- 
dously.” Police reports showed only 
one on-campus accident occurred dur- 
ing the moving in time. 

Scott Killings, member of Delta Chi 
fraternity, avoided the moving in rush 
by returning to Muncie earlier in the 
summer. As a former hall resident, 
Killings was overjoyed not to fight the 
traffic or bother with check-in pro- 
cedures. 

“T don’t miss the strictness of dorms. 
There’s not always someone looking 
down your shoulder to see if you are 
doing the right things,” the Kokomo 
junior said. 

Campus traffic ebbed and flowed, 
but really crowded conditions existed 
in the dorms. Residence halls normally 
house 6,837 students, according to 
housing office figures. However, an ex- 
tra 361 residents were sardined into 
what the housing office called “tem- 
porary housing” and what the students 
called “study lounges.” 

“The temporary housing was not an 
ideal situation,” said Karen Hoefs, 
director of administrative services at 
the housing office, “but the students 
coped with it as well as they could. 
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Assorted trash stacked up around campus proved 
quite a hassle for sanitation workers. Leftovers from 
the back-to-Muncie march form an ominous pile 
behind Tichenor Hall in Dehority Complex. (DRT) 


“Most of the students were happy to 
be able to come to school, since the 
registrars office stopped admitting 
(new students) in July, and many 
students were deferred until winter or 
spring quarters,” she continued. 

Hoefs attributed the overcrowded 
conditions to the fact that 300 to 400 
more upperclassmen than _ usual 
returned to halls while the number of 
freshmen, the usual dorm occupants, 
increased. However, she said more 
than 100 students in temporary hous- 
ing had been offered a room by 
September 20. 

Ten Wood Hall residents received 
quite a surprise upon moving in. Each 
discovered she would have nine room- 
mates in a former sorority suite—not 
one roommate with dirty ashtrays and 
a clanging alarm clock, but nine. 

“It was a real shock. I mean, I 
thought I was going to be in with 
maybe four other girls,” said Valerie 
Berry, Gary freshman. “I just wanted 
to go home.” 

Terese Arvin, student senator from 
Trane Hall, faced few hassles upon 
coming to school because she moved in 
early. However, about helping 
freshmen residents get acquainted 
with the hall, the Crown Point junior 
told a different story. 

“One wistful-looking freshman 
came in with a suitcase under each 
arm, went to the desk, and told them 
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Whole families sometimes got into the act of moving 
in. Freshman Tara Lonzo (chair) shares one last meal 
with her family before they head home. With five 
people to share the work, it only took the Lonzos 20 
minutes to move Tara into Jeep Hall. (WEV) 


her name. The desk didn't have her 
listed on their IBM sheet, and the girl 
said, ‘I’ve got a letter from housing in 
my suitcase saying I live here.’ ” 
Problems like this were worked out 
eventually, usually with little incon- 
venience to incoming students. 
“Traffic in the Woodworth- 
DeHority area was a problem with 
eight halls trying to move in,” Arvin 
continued. “Campus police did a fairly 


Traffic did not flow easily in the congested DeHority- 
Woodworth parking lot with eight female halls moy- 
ing in at the same time. Double-parked cars, vans, 
and U-Hauls caused tight squeezes for those trying to 
enter and exit the overcrowded area. (MJI) 


Irn 


Searching for the spot that’s not 


ee 
What do you mean I’m 
parked illegally? I’m in one 
space—I’m between the two yellow 
lines, and I put my quarter in the 
meter.” 

“But, you have a purple sticker. 
Purple-stickered vehicles are not 
allowed to park on campus.” 

Day after day discussions similar 
to this took place between students 
and campus cadets. 

On a campus dotted with 6,408 
parking spaces—including those of 
the parking structure and special 
parking areas such as the Phillips 
Tennis Courts—a count taken in Oc- 
tober showed that there were 9,282 
cars registered. That was almost 
3,000 more cars than spaces. 

However, according to Tom 
Osborn of the University Police, 
there were ample parking spaces on 
campus. He pointed out that the 
number of registered cars also in- 
cluded the second cars of several 
students and faculty members and 
that the total 9,282 cars were never 
on campus at the same time. 

The real problem involved the 
number of “convenient” parking 
spaces available. Some students 
found themselves having to walk 
quite a distance from their cars to 
their classes or to work. Freshmen 
living in Wagoner Complex had to 
walk half a mile to their cars in the 
overflow lot north of Johnson. Off- 
campus students often spent the first 
ten minutes of a class looking for 
parking space within walking 
distance. 

According to campus cadets and 
university police, vandalism occurred 
almost daily. This, as in most large 
parking areas, was caused by insuffi- 
cient lighting. Though police and 
cadets claimed they did their best to 
deter vandalism, catching all the 


Traffic, Safety, and Security, he had 
few problems. Of course, on those 
occasions when the student couldn't 
find a parking space near his dorm, 
had spent his last quarter on a Coke, 
and the parking structure attendant 
wouldn't let him enter until he had 
deposited 50 cents—or when a group 
of campus thugs deflated all four of 
his tires while he was rummaging 
through his pockets for some 
change—well, then he had some pro- 
blems. (REB) 


chronic wheel- and tire-deflators, the ® 


CB-thieves, and the sticky-fingered 
tape player-snatchers was all but im- 
possible. 

Hassles were just a part of the 
overall parking situation on campus. 


a 


Generally, if a student purchased the 3% 


right parking sticker, displayed it 


properly, and followed the rules and , 


regulations set up by the Office of 


Campus Cadets were especially busy 
regulating parking during the early weeks of 
fall quarter. Gary Tynor adds a second ticket 
to an unregistered car. (JAG) 
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Sex visitation hours prevented members of the op- 
posite sex from openly going up to the rooms of 
boyfriends or girlfriends after hours. Mindful of the 
tules, Goshen freshman Jeff Parker loiters outside the 
Wilson Hall elevator after an evening with Seymour 
freshman Linda Owen. (TAH) 


good job trying to decongest it, but the 
main problem was that Mommy and 
Daddy didn’t want to leave their little 
girl.” 

Once Mommy and Daddy finally 
did return home, the portable televi- 
sion sets warmed up and Harbrace 
handbooks landed in place on shelves. 
Students took advantage of the brief, 
post-moving in free time. It wouldn't 
be long before they were informed of 
the hall rules and warned of the long 
lines that awaited them. (CMB, ALM) 


Rules and 
windows 
to be broken 


Life in a residence hall meant life 
with rules. 

Each hall had a unique way of ex- 
pressing itself, within hall rules and 
without. There were no rules con- 
doning the Hose King’s waterfights in 
Edwards Hall or the obscene 
Palmer/Whitcraft yodeling that flut- 
tered from window to window. There 
were no specifics regarding shopping 
carts in closets or greased doorknobs. 
But the law was specifically and 
sincerely laid down regarding alcohol 
consumption, drug usage, and visita- 
tion rights. Violators were subject to 
social probation, a label tagged to stu- 
dent records. 
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Rules were made to protect the in- 
dividual and the group but often 
caused friction between residents and 
staffs. Residence hall staffs were not 
necessarily out to play narc, but more 
often than not, when residents swag- 
gered in with that one-too-many beer 
bottle stuffed into his pants, the staff 
would do his job by making a bust. 

The director was there to do just 
that: direct—not to play mama or dic- 
tator. “I am not here to be a policeman 
or a parent; I am here to help the girls 
learn to live in a society and to abide 
by that society’s laws,” said Liz Bran- 
non, director of DeMotte Hall. 

Visitation policies changed, as many 


Illegal substances flourished in the rooms of those 
with green thumbs. Few people had luck with mari- 
juana plants, as they required constant light and 
delicate growing conditions. This particular plant 
died from mite infestation before yielding any highs. 
For successful harvesters, homegrown was cheap and 
worth risking the staff's knock at the door. (WEV) 


halls went to a 24-hour lounge con- 
cept. Residents of Noyer Halls and 
Botsford/Swinford could watch the 
Tomorrow show with whomever, 
whenever. 

However, disciplinary action was 
enforced when a resident was caught 
openly drinking, smoking marijuana, 
or allowing members of the opposite 
sex in the room after hours. 


Any activity which endangered 


Despite housing policies, parties were a frequent 
weekend event, as kegs and unmarked bags from 
Bob’s Bottle Shop were snuck up back stairwells. 
Peggy Awbrey and Scott Karney celebrate the open- 
ing of fall quarter at a Shales Hall party. (JAG) 


A ‘there comes a time’ kind of story 


Samenes we forget that few of 
us suffer the trauma of going away 
to school for the first time alone. We 
seldom stop to think of how our 
leaving home affects those who 
raised us. 

Jeff Snyder was a freshman. And 
like other matriculates, he had to 
break away from home and adjust to 
a new environment. His father, Jim 
Snyder, a broadcaster on radio 
WMaAL 63 in Washington, D.C. 
used his radio show to express some 
thoughts about son Jeff's first trip to 
college. 

INTRO: Jim Slade (radio name) 
took his son to college the other day. 
He reports: 

This is a “there comes a time in 
every person's life” kind of story. 
Anyone who has ever done it will 
recognize it and anyone who may do 
it someday has thought about it. I 
took my oldest son to college. 

Jeff is nearly 18 years old now and 
wants to be an archaeologist. For 
that reason, he chose a university out 
in Indiana which has a very good 
program. It wouldn't have mattered 
where he went, though, because the 
story would still have been the same. 

You get used to a kid in 18 years. 
Each new thing he does is something 
different in your life, as much a new 
experience for you as for him. There 
was the first pair of real shoes, the 
first haircut (it took three men to 
hold him down), the first day of 
school, the first pair of glasses, the 
first part-time job, the first solo on a 
brand new driver’s license. 


But there is nothing in that to 
compare with his and your first day 
at college. All the others were okay 
because when the novelty wore off, 
the youngster was still there. Right? 
Not this time. This is different. Now 
you come to the jolting realization 
your son or daughter has taken the 
first step away; that from now on 
the return home is more or less 
temporary. 

Maybe you put it out of your 
mind, or maybe you just don’t think 
about it until the last minute. But 
those are the facts of the matter, and 
ironically, what you have been 
planning all these years. 

Well, we huffed and puffed over 
the trunk, the suitcases, the duffle 
bag, the bicycle, the radio, the 
magazines, the posters and what 
have you; we toured the campus, my 
wife, my younger son, Jeff and me. 
We ate lunch, and we dallied. But 
there were 500 miles or more back to 
Virginia and there was no way 
around it. 

Finally, we pulled away from the 
curb, leaving one of the party 
behind. Funny how blurry a 
windshield can be on a sunny day in 
Indiana. 

Now let’s see...how many days 
until Thanksgiving? 

This is Jim Slade. (Used by 


permission) 


At times an unfamiliar situation just over- 
whelms a person. New to Howick Hall, 
freshman Scott Loper seeks some solitude in 
his new room as he silently ponders his new 
and untried college environment. (WEV) 
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fellow residents, such as shooting bot- 
tle rockets into the open window across 
the courtyard, was also prohibited. 

Acts of vandalism were also 
discouraged. Popular late-night ac- 
tivities such as fire alarm-pulling and 
floor-flooding were frowned upon by 
directors, staffs, and often residents 
alike. 

A common complaint by directors 
concerned their disappointment in 
residents who openly denied breaking 
a rule even when caught in the act. 
They believed it was fairly obvious 
that something was wrong when a 
size-11 tennis shoe protruded from 
under the bed of a petite sophomore 
who demurely stated, “There’s no guy 
in my room.” 

Students learned to live with the fact 
that life in a residence hall meant life 
with rules. Hall rules were just one of 
the small irritations students 
learned to cope with upon moving in. 
(REB, ALM) 


Doing the 
red tape 
tango 


It’s 8:10 on a warm September mor- 
ning. Your green class sheet has you 
signed up for “Classical Culture 165,” 
your Ephram Zimbalist Jr. FBI 
Scholarship hasn’t come through, and 
your yellow validation sticker still 
lacks the smiling ID card that was sup- 
posed to arrive three weeks ago. So, 
you've dragged yourself out of bed an 
hour early, wolfed down a couple of 
luke-warm, wet and runny, “over- 
well, please” eggs, and now you Te re- 
living that familiar September curse: 
standing in line. 

In September, as at the beginning of 
each quarter, the Administration 
Building sported more lines than graph 
paper and became the center of a red- 
tape whirlwind. Students descended 
on the building for everything from 
jobs to class changes to financial aid. 

To support rising fees and the ever- 
popular pizza habit, many students 
needed jobs. Thanks to a new and un- 
tried centralized student employment 
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Poker games and parties started off the back-to-the- 
books grind. Mike Woodruff comes up with the win- 
ning sweep in a full-house hand against Kirk Martin, 
Mark Downhan,, and Randy Poisel. (JAG) 


procedure, the process of finding stu- 
dent employment was even more com- 
plicated than usual this year. First, a 
suitable job had to be selected from the 
bulletin board in the Office of Student 
Financial Aid. Next, an application for 
employment and the necessary tax 
forms had to be filled out. Finally 
came appointments with financial aids 
office personnel, at which time eligible 
students were given introduction 
cards. Only after the all-too-sacred in- 
troduction cards were secured could 
students actually go to employers to 
ask about a job. 

For employers, especially those that 
hired a number of students, the process 
was equally complicated. A complete 
listing of available jobs and _ their 
descriptions had to be posted with the 
financial aids office. All students who 
inquired about jobs had to ask for their 
introduction cards. Those who didn’t 
have one had to be sent to financial 
aids to get one. When students were 
hired, their introduction cards had to 
be attached to a student employment 
authorization form, which was to be 
sent to the financial aids office before 
the student could go on to payroll. At 
the same time, employers had to keep 
the financial aids office posted as to 
what vacancies were filled so that job 
descriptions could be removed from 
the office’s bulletin board. 


Once lines shortened outside the Financial Aids Of- 
fice, tax forms and employee introduction cards were 
filled out. Those who sweated out the lines usually 
found a job on campus or nearby. (CSK) 


“It was really a confusing situation 
that was abetted by an overwhelming 
lack of communication,” said one stu- 
dent employer who wished to remain 
unidentified. “The new employment 
procedure was outlined in a handbook 
which we didn't receive until we were 
well into the employment process. 

“After spending the summer hiring a 
large number of students, we had to 
send them all to financial aids to get 
introduction cards after they arrived in 
September. Many of them couldn't get 
their checks for the first pay period 
because they were not able to schedule 
appointments in time,” he added. 

Jeff Franz, a Centerville, Ohio 
sophomore, found brazenness to be the 
best policy. 


Moving in did not seem half bad when compared to 
the lines of people in the Financial Aids Office. 
Freshman Cheryl Emerson waits out the lines despite 
crowded, heated, and pushy conditions. (DRT) 


First of the quarter rush convinced the bursar to hire 
extra help. Part time employee Manette Hertley 
_ directs Plainfield junior Mary Boesch, with a course 
_ drop slip, to the correct line. (TAH) 
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“IT had already been hired, but I 
needed an introduction card,” he ex- 
plained. “After waiting in line for two, 
solid hours, I was told that I need an 
appointment with an interviewer, and 
there weren't any available until the 
following week. I just got real mad 
and said that I wasn't leaving without 
an introduction card. They gave me 
one.” 

Often the next step for employed 
students was to adjust their class 
schedules to fit around their jobs. This, 
combined with an increase in the 
number of canceled classes, created 
havoc in the Ad Building’s cavernous 
room 6. The computer room’s ter- 
minals, operated so deftly by the 
women of the office, put students into 
a panic when the machines informed 
them that the classes they wanted were 
unavailable. 

Another hassle arose over ID’s. 
Students carried validation stickers 
without the plastic ID cards until late 
in autumn quarter. This resulted from 
a delay in the return of the cards to the 
university after photo processing. 

“Most places accepted the stickers 
without the picture identification,” 
stated Beverly Hildreth, an employee 
of the Registrar’s office. 

But the real frustration loomed on 


Added to the hassles of red tape was setting up a 
checking account at Merchants National in the 
Village. Holly Butz and Debbie Nally park their 
bicycles and get ready for waiting. (MJI) 
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second floor, where students waited 
endlessly in lines for scholarships and 
grants. These monies, a necessity to 
some students, became entangled in 
the files and computer terminals of 
Financial Aids. 

Where the hassles developed, the 
problems were solved—sometimes 
smoothly, causing a minimum of pain, 
sometimes not so smoothly. But com- 
puters still beeped on after thousands 
of names, social security numbers, and 
classes punched through them. Lines 
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in front of the Tally, outside curricular 
advising, or in financial aids didn’t 
seem to get any shorter, but once you 
had waited them out, having your 
English 165 course admittance form 
and Ephram Zimbalist scholarship 
notification in hand seemed to ease the 
hours of frustration. (CMB, DCD, 
ALM) 


It took Financial Aids the better part of three weeks 
to service needs for loans, scholarships, and jobs. 
Employee Sheryl Richey helps a student decipher her 
financial aid award letter. (DRT) 


First of the quarter rush convinced the bursar to hire 
extra help. Part time employee Manette Hertley 
directs Plainfield junior Mary Boesch, with a course 
drop slip, to the correct line. (TAH) 
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The mad rush 
for knowledge 


Some left. Some fainted. But most 
just sighed and waited in line. The 
warm weather was beckoning as 
students loaded their arms with books 
and lingered helplessly in bookstore 
lines. 

South Bend junior Sue Clark felt she 


Ra 


Escalating book prices placed added burdens on 
students’ wallets. Though books were priced the same 
all around, Sandy Davis chooses BSU Bookstore as 
Carla Remenschneider bags the purchase. (MJI) 


outsmarted the masses by purchasing 
books on a Friday afternoon when 
most people were headed home or into 
the weekend. But there were some 
problems. 

“Once you get to be an upper- 
classman, you find book exchanges 
and lists are primarily for the 
freshmen,” she said. “I had to buy all 
new books because upperclassmen 
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Students’ main complaint over books was a lack of 
competition between publishers keeping prices higher 
than necessary. Collegiate Book Exchange and the 
BSU Bookstore charged identical prices. Steve Folgate 
chooses the shorter CBX lines. (CAS) 


Residence halls organized used-book sales to help 
relieve the book-buying blues, Joyce Bandy, a resi- 
dent of Schmidt, scours the tables in a vain search for 
a well-priced Political Science 130 text. (TAH) 
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tend to keep the books in their major.” 

Jeff Thompson, Seymore freshman, 
still didn’t have a typing workbook for 
a fall class by October 1. 

“I thought the bookstore lines were 
crazy,’ he stated. “There should be 
some system of organization because 
everyone has to buy books.” 

Ironically, William C. Stitt, man- 
ager of the Collegiate Book Exchange 
(CBX), was extremely pleased by the 
understanding students demonstrated 


over standing in line. Still, he heard a 
few complaints from students, mainly 
over high prices. He explained that the 
publishers set the prices, not the CBX. 
Walter Schaffner, manager of the 
Ball State Bookstore, was faced with 
the same complaint. “Some students 
had not received their fall decals for 
ID cards,” he added. Without ID’s, 
students had to show some other form 


Fees of ten cents for each book sold were charged to 
those displaying used texts in the Johnson Complex 
sale. Volunteers helped organize and man the tables 
and all proceeds went to the complex treasury. (TAH) 


of identification to cash a check. 

Another difficulty Schaffner faced 
was not getting books and supplies in 
on time. Eight hundred students in a 
basic economics class were surprised 
when neither bookstore had the re- 
quired text. 

Sue Dytmire, charge desk clerk at 
the Ball State Bookstore, agreed the 
students disliked the high prices. 

“T think it’s unfair when only one 
publisher sells the book a student 
needs,” she said. “With a competitive 
market, the student might have a bet- 
ter chance to get the same book at a 
lower price.” 

To alleviate the problem of rising 
prices, Johnson Complex held a 
campus-wide used book exchange. 

“The book sale was not established 
to make money,” said David Lilly, 
chairman. “It was held to help any stu- 
dent buy or sell books.” 

And when the buying and selling 
was all over, badgered bookstore 
employees and students alike breathed 
sighs of relief. They had another 11 
weeks before going through the same 
ordeal again. 

Standing in long bookstore lines, 
learning to cope with dorm hours, and 
fighting the maddening scramble light 
traffic were hassles, but they were also 
prerequisites to a diploma. They were 
to be put up with simply because they 
were facts of life. (ALM, GRP) 


Stampedes to the bookstore were an especially com- 
mon event in the late afternoon when students had 
the most free time. Taking advantage of that free 
time had its price, though, as afternoon lines could 
keep people waiting an hour or more. (CAS) 
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Administrative salaries were raised, and 
work on a new tennis complex was nearing com- 
pletion—while fee increases took a_ larger 
bite out of everyones pocketbook, canceled 


classes forced last-minute schedule adjustments, 
and Monday-through-Friday morale took a plunge. 


Drawing and modeling classes move outdoors on the 
Arts Terrace as warm weather and clear skies pre- 
vailed fall quarter. Skeletons weren't the only things 
drawn, however. When the weather cooled, classes 


Sign of the season 


sketched nudes—indoors. (WEV) 


forced last-minute schedule adjust- 
ments, and Monday-through-Friday 
morale took a plunge. 

The Daily News became required 
reading even for those who previously 
had barely skimmed the front page. 
Everyone tried to keep up with the 
latest. 

Although students were upset over 
the shroud of secrecy surrounding the 
university budget, class cancellations 
hit closer to home. Eleven sections of 
English 102, 103, and 104, required 
courses for almost all students, were 
dropped at the expense of the 235 
students signed up for them. 

As if the controversies were not 
enough to keep students’ minds bog- 
gled, the rantings and ravings of roam- 
ing evangelists echoed through the 
campus, questioning students’ morals 
and abetting the growing storm. 

Even the simple problem of what to 
name the yearbook had _ students 
pondering. 

As the administration played cat 
and mouse with Joe Student, and the 
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I rained Tuesday, September 12, 
and for the first time, new Ball State 
students experienced the flavor of an 
early monsoon season. 

Industrial Trust informed us early 
it was a misty 64 degrees, but people 
began the morning pilgrimage to the 
Quad area anyway, since it was only 
the fifth day of classes. 

Wet copies of the Daily News 
papered most of the sidewalks, the 
rain pasting them to the ground. 
Florescent rain slickers dotted the 


campus, and mahogany leaves 
floated to an early death. 

It was quiet at the scramble light 
except for the shuffle of earth shoes 
against the pavement. 

Summer was gone, and the first 
signs of autumn sloshed into 
September. (ALM) 


Long after students and alumni left the foot- 
ball stadium following the game against II- 
linois State, Homecoming aftermath cluttered 
the campus. Rain and strong gusts of wind 
washed up the day’s debris. (MPR) 


weekday grind became increasingly in- 
tolerable, we found refuge in 
weekends. Friday through Sunday 
became one long recess. 


tanding eye-to-rind, more than 
2,000 students experienced a 
back-to-nature_ kick, literally, 
September 17 at Delta Tau Delta’s an- 
nual Watermelon Bust. 
Though labeled “sexist and 
derogatory” by Daily News editorials 
and mocked by a “Mr. Plum Balls” 


Preaching to passing students, Max Lynch assists in 
the Rev. Jed Smock sermons so familiar to campus 
during summer and fall quarters. The two men were 
part of an evangelistic team from Terre Haute that 
traveled to campuses across the nation. (WEV) 


contest held next-door, Bust chairman 
Doug Cook, Indianapolis junior, felt 
the event went relatively smoothly. 
Cook felt that adverse Daily News 
publicity actually contributed to the 
Bust’s success by drawing the curious 
to the event. 

Despite the threat of rain, which 


Surrounded by sorority sisters, Nancy Hof dances up 
team spirit for Sigma Sigma Sigma at September's 
Watermelon Bust. After the daylight hours had end- 
ed, the Delta Tau Delta event closed with a dance on 
the front lawn, fenced off from loiterers. (CAS) 


Watermelon tossing and rolling was not as popular as 
watermelon eating at the September Bust. Kathy 
Seng, Kevin Brumfield, and Jeff Zobrosky chew on 
slices of the fruit as they participate in the day’s ac- 
tivities at the Delta Tau Delta house. (JAG) 


never materialized, the Bust drew “a 
larger crowd than ever before,” ac- 
cording to Cook. 

Participants gorged themselves with 
a whopping 310 watermelons. Besides 
eating, events included watermelon 
rolling, seed spitting (to the chagrin of 
those downwind), seed counting, and 
watermelon tossing. 

Lambda Chi 1 captured all four 
events to become the overall winner in 
the men’s Greek division. Beta Theta 
Pi placed second, while Lambda Chi 2 
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Mr. Plum Balls contestants carried placards that 
read ‘Big Man on Campus and ‘Mr. Homegrown.’ 


and Alpha Tau Omega won third and 
fourth, respectively. 

In the women’s Greek division, 
Alpha Sigma Alpha 1 received first 
place with their 3 team winning se- 
cond. Lambda Chi Li Sis pulled in 
third, followed by ATO Lil Sis. 

Noyer Complex dominated the 
mens residence hall competition. 
Williams 2 received first place honors. 
Menk, Howick, and Williams 1 fol- 
lowed. 

Wood Hall’s team 2 captured the 
number one spot in women’s residence 
hall competition, with DeMotte, 
Rogers, and Painter 2 following. 

As part of the activities, New 
Palestine freshman Carri Ahrendts was 
crowned 1977 Miss Watermelon Bust. 

Far less fanfare accompanied the 
coinciding Mr. Plum Balls contest. 
Contestants carried placards reading 
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Down to the rind, a contestant chows into a juicy 
slice of watermelon in the Watermelon Bust eating 
contest at the Delta Tau Delta September event. The 
object of the contest was to reach the rind as quickly 
as possible to win. (Public Information) 


Watermelon roll was a popular event at September’s 
Watermelon Bust, with each social sorority on cam- 
pus represented in the competition. Delta Tau Delta 
alumni Dan Wilhoite applauds the girls as they 
prepare to push the 20 watermelons. (MWP) 


“Big Man on Campus” and “Mr. 
Homegrown.” 

“The human body is beautiful. It 
doesn’t belong on the fruitstand with 
the watermelons and the plums,” 
stated one protester. 

Despite a few curious glances and 
disbelieving stares, however, the Mr. 
Ball State Plum Balls contest was most- 
ly ignored by passers-by. They were 
more interested in watching Bust par- 
ticipants perform strange acts with 
watermelons. (NSD, DCD, ALM, PJS) 


Watermelon Bust was well publicized with opposi 
tion to the Bust Queen Contest. Despite the opposi 
tion, the contest went as scheduled with New 
Palestine freshman Carri Ahrendts crowned queen. 
Noblesville sophomore Joie Campanale was first 
runner-up. Sheryl Fulks, a finalist, stands near the 
contest backdrop. (Public Information) 


Tilted, tiptoed and ready to fire, Sigma Chi Little Sis 
Kim Terrell attempts to hit the table with her 
mouthful of watermelon seeds at the Watermelon 


bust Seed Spitting Contest. (CAS) 


Hands were released from behind slouch- 
ed backs at the start of the September 
Watermelon Bust eating contest. Drake 
Darnell slurps down a mouthful in the 
sloppy competition. (Public Information) 


Sunshine, occasionally threatened by overcast skies, 
prevailed at Delta Tau Delta’s Watermelon Bust. 
Contestants prepare to push a watermelon in the 
watermelon roll. (Public Information) 


Opposition to the Miss Watermelon Bust contest took 
on more than letters to the Daily News 
Demonstrators against the contest staged a mock Mr 
Plum Balls contest across from the activities. (ELJ) 
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J) Buy weekends continued with 
Jabberwock opening the month 
of October. 

The scene was surreal. A denim 
overalled d.j. blasted Theme from Star 
Wars into an empty Ballroom. A white 
flower in her ’fro, a coed wearing 
plastic platform shoes, creased jeans, 
and an _ oversized chambray shirt 
shadowboxed through the room. It 
was like the afternoon before the 
Senior Prom, that pre-moment of 
magic when candle-lit tables with 
clean ashtrays cowered before an emp- 
ty dance floor. 

Delta Sigma Theta’s three day Jab- 
berwock culminated in a final dance 
October 1 in the Student Center 
Ballroom. Two informal dances and a 
rained-out Jabberwock Jamboree 
preceded. 

“Jabberwock is a series of events for 
the whole community to get involved 
with,” explained Delta sister Vickie 
Wade, Fort Wayne junior. “Jabber- 
wock is a national DST event, with 
each campus chapter sponsoring 
events.” 

As the ballroom began to fill, 
“Dimp” (Thomas Griffin III), the d.j. 
from WTLC primed the audience with 
funky disco sounds. Girls trimmed in 
slinky quiana dresses and guys clothed 
in everything from pastel tuxes to 
leisure suits bus-stopped, hustled, 
and swung. 

Then the music stopped. The crowd 
Switch featured a hilarious, though 
Blue floodlights pierced the silence, 
and promenading down the center of 
the ballroom floor came a line of 
visiting Deltas chanting, “DST’s the 
way to be. . .Eve was a Delta and 
Adam was a Q.” The line, a dance 
presentation to the Deltas, was a 
finger-snapping, precision movement. 

Then, wearing smiles and sequined 
jeans, the BSU Deltas rock-and-rolled 
their line to the tune of No 
Half-Stepping. Omega Psi Phi (the Q’s) 
ended the evening with another line. 

The last line backed out the door, 
past a trellis set up for photographs, 
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It was like the afternoon before the prom, that 
pre-moment of magic when candle-lit tables with 
clean ashtrays cowered before an empty dance floor. 


past a shiny pyramid representing the 
Delta, past an elated crowd. Cameras 
blinked one final time, and a surreal 
scene faded into the night. (ALM) 


at ri Sigma’s Sigma Switch, the 
first Sunday in October, 
spawned teams like Hurlbut Hall’s 
“Al’s Angels” and the excitable AOPi’s. 

The day began at an early 6:30 a.m. 
There were lanes to be set up for the 
tricycle race, munchies to be prepared 
for spectators, and last-minute changes 
for the fifth annual bicycle race at the 
Delaware County Fairgrounds. 

The race, which attracted 11 
women’s teams, “was run more effi- 
ciently than in past years,” according 


Sigma Sigma Sigma Sorority hosted 11 female teams 
in their annual bike race. More than 400 people at- 
tended the October event that featured the sorority 
teams. Winning Alpha Omega Pi’s Judy LeVasseur 
and Beth Kerrigan congratulate each other. (LEF) 


to chairperson Gail Price, Crown Point 
senior. 

Alpha Omicron Pi won the 20-lap 
event, which saw better rule enforce- 
ment, thanks to the use of walkie- 
talkies. Clevenger Whip Women and 
the Alpha Phi’s finished second and 
third, respectively, in the race. 

In contrast with May’s Bike-a-thon 
in which the men ride the bikes and 
the women ride the trikes, Sigma 
Switch featured an hilarious, though 
competitive men’s tricycle race. 


Exhausted from peddling around the track, Delta 
Tau Delta Little Sis Sharon Robey is caught by Jim 
Reed at the Sigma Switch bike race held Saturday 
October 2. Eleven Greek teams participated. (WEV) 


Jabberwock chants echoed throughout the Student 
Center Ballroom as Omega Psi Phi members swayed 
across the floor in a line. Herman Smith heads the 
group as it moves with the chant rhythm. (WEV) 


Back bends and elbow thrusts were prevalent at Jab- 
berwock, as line members moved across the floor in 
yellow long johns and purple jockstraps. Frederick 
Johnson sways with the line rhythm. (WEV) 


Formal dresses and three-piece suits adorned par- 
ticipants in Klub Kappa. Steve Mays, Klub Kappa 
coordinator, wears a carnation on his blazer. (WEV) 
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One fearless coed donned an entire football 
uniform, losing her gym trunks in the process. 


Howick Hall stole the honors from 14 
opposing teams, while Sigma Nu fin- 
ished second and Delta Tau Delta 
third. About 400 people attended the 
event, which Price said “should grow 
due to a smoother flow of organization 
on the part of the Tri-Sigma sorority.” 
(BNM) 


Siem Switch kicked off a week 
billed as “The Greatest Show 
on Earth.” In the minds of many, the 
week lived up to _ its billing. 
Homecoming 1977 was a great week to 
be a BSU student. Few took to their 
suitcases and cars after Thursday or 
Friday afternoon classes; it seemed as 
if everyone stayed on campus. 

Celebrated Vincennes comedian 
Red Skelton arrived several days early 
and familiarized himself with the cam- 
pus and students, popping up in classes 
and in the Student Center. While 
Skelton made new friends and greeted 
old admirers, the general campus at- 
mosphere reeked of parties. Old 
movies and kickoff games filled the 
hours. 

In the case of Homecoming, the 
weekend began early, with Student 
Programs Dr. James Marine leading 
Thursday night’s kickoff games. The 
festivities ranged from _ lifesaver 
pushing to goat soccer. One fearless 
coed donned an entire football 
uniform, losing her gym trunks in the 
process. 

High school sectional-time chants 
rang throughout the men’s gym as 
modified three-legged crawls and line 
competitions caused sweat to drip on 
the foreheads of enthusiastic par- 
ticipants. More chants, few of which 
were printable, rang between halls, as 
residents celebrated the upcoming 
weekend. 

Unlike the rowdiness of the kickoff 
games and the campus in general, the 
annual Homecoming Variety Show in 
Emens opened with a subdued at- 
mosphere. 

The show employed, for the first 
time, a full chorus and orchestra, and, 
although chaos ran rampant 
throughout rehearsals, co-chairman 
Eddie Bertholet was pleased with the 
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final Friday night product. 


Bertholet, a Valparaiso soph- 
omore, said the 20-act show was put 


together in a quick three weeks. “It. 


was good experience working under all 
that pressure,” said Merrillville 
freshman Debbie Linneman, a 
member of the chorus. 

The show’s theme, “Under the Big 
Top,” fit well with the Homecoming 


theme of “The Greatest Show on 
Earth.” 
Fort Wayne sophomore Beth 


Easley’s Send in the Clowns and mime 


artist Reed Steele’s rope pull ranked 
high among the audience's favorites. 
Steele, whose pantomime captivated 
the spellbound audience, is a junior 
from Angola. 

After the show, students packed into 
University Hall for a free showing of 
Fun with Dick and Jane. Reading can 
be a drag when required in English 
205, but the whole audience got into 
playing primer with Jane Fonda and 
George Segal and read along with the 
movie prelude. The stench of beer 
flavored the whole atmosphere. 


Lo tere Re IEDR ED 


Residence halls displayed their Homecoming 
spirit with lawn decorations Saturday morning. 
Most of the exhibits, which were put together dur- 
ing frenzied Saturday morning hours, were 
destroyed by the rain, but the Studebaker East 
elephant survived. (Public Information) 


Gusty winds and hard rain were as much a part of the 
Homecoming game as the football. MAC flags whip- 
ped in the winds as the Cardinals came up against the 
fiery Illinois State team. Despite the weather condi- 
tions, which scattered spectators into a race toward 
campus, the final score on the boards was 27-16 in the 
Cards favor. (Public Information) 


A break in the entertainment at the Homecoming 
Variety Show gave time for the crowning of Queen 
Tiann Steinhilber, Hartford City senior. President 
John Pruis congratulates her. (WEV) 


Brayton Hall residents Jane Laudick, Susie Wolske, 
and Ann Leimbacher find the Homecoming Kick-off 
Games’ tire race more than a challenge. Earlier in the 
evening, Dr. James Marine punted a football in the 
men’s gym to start the festivities. (Public Info.) 


Spoons, tambourines, washboards and egg eaters rat- 
tle to the rhythm of A Saturday Night in Muncie 
Indiana at the Friday night Homecoming Variety 
Show. Eight vocal enthusiasts of the Alpha Sigma 
Alpha Sorority laid on a little southern, back-home 
style as they sang their traditional variety show saga, 
a favorite of Homecoming audiences. (WEV) 
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Although no one seemed to know the words, fans 
clapped and sang, ‘Ball State, Ball State, Ball State.’ 


< F f es oy % Sa, . rs 
Later in the evening, the more-than- 7 . ag wa 


dedicated braved rain to construct 
chicken wire and paper-mache lawn 
decorations. Michigan City junior Sue 
Clark from Johnson Complex led the 
chicken wire stuffers with an_ all- 
nighter to put together the winning 
deck. Constructors from Menk/ 
Hurlbut Halls greeted the gloomy 
dawn to march their 20-foot elephant 
to the New York Avenue lawn. 

Saturday arrived, and the parade 
congested traffic with fragrant floats 
and beauty queens. Tiann Steinhilber, 
Hartford City senior, presided as 1977 
Homecoming Queen. 

Flasks, umbrellas, and megaphones 
in tow, students flocked to the Car- 
dinal Stadium for Homecoming’s rai- 
son d etre: an afternoon of football. 

Despite the predominance of some 
rather ominous looking storm clouds, 
stadium seating filled several hours 
before kickoff. The apathetic must 
have stayed home, for even the semi- 
curious took part in the heehawing 
and hell-raising that preceded the 
game. Pre-game activities ranged from 
body passing to beer chugging. “This 
is what college is about; the game 
can wait,” said one unidentified, 
slightly inebriated participant. 

Organized cheerblocks, such as 
“Harveys Wallbangers” (rooters for 
“hawk man” Maurice Harvey) from ae chia 
Hurst and Menk Halls, led the crowd igre Wea H 
in one-liners and zingers. Johnson ‘ 
Complex bronzed the moment with 
their honors cheer: “We support our 
athletic department; therefore, we 
submit the local colloquium, RAH, or 
a reasonable facsimilie thereof. Thank 
you. 


Johnson Complex also won the spirit 
stick for their rain-or-shine support of 
the Cardinals. With clammering ka- 
zoos, the dorm clan rocked and rolled 
when the Alumni Band crooned When 
the Saints Go Marching In. 

After the Pride of Mid-America 
high-stepped pre-game melodies from 
the musical Pippin, the big game 


Early risers saw the Homecoming Parade down 
McKinley Avenue, October 10. Featured was Red 
Skelton who had spent a week on campus prior to giv- 
ing three performances in Emens. (TAH) 
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began. 
Raging 23 mile-per-hour winds and 
stormy skies added to the suspense of 


Smiles prevailed despite downpours of rain which 
began minutes before the Homecoming halftime 
show. Lori Bullock, Waterloo freshman, performs 
with the Cadetts, marching through puddles of mud 
on the stadium football field. (WEV) 


Only judges caught a glimpse of Johnson Complex’s 
first place lawn decoration as morning rain destroyed 
the giant circus pipe organ. Gretchen Doles joins 
other all-nighters to complete the design. (SED) 


an already critical match between the 
Cards and Illinois State. 

It was a fiery Illinois State team that 
had handed the Cards a 10-7 loss in 
1976, ending what had been the 
longest winning streak in the nation. 
Ironically, that contest came during 
the Redbirds’ homecoming at Normal, 
Ill. The Cardinals, their 1977 record a 
disappointing 2-2, wanted to return 
the favor and regain their winning 
form. 

However, it seemed as if the fans 
were the ones out for revenge, and, 
when fullback Gary Acklin plunged 
from the three into the end zone with 
:20 remaining in the first period, con- 
fetti and Charmin toilet paper rolls 
streamed into the sky. MAC flags 
whipped briskly in the wind as the 
band played the school fight song. 
Although no one seemed to know the 
words, fans clapped and sang, “Ball 
State, Ball State, Ball State.” 

After that initial score, however, the 
Redbirds proved surprisingly tough, 
and at halftime the score stood only at 
7-3. 


An overcast and rainy parade route only provokes 
Homecoming Queen Tiann Steinhilber to appear 
more exhuberant. Steinhilber, a Hartford City senior, 
was crowned queen during the variety show in 
Emens Auditorium, Friday night. (WEV) 


Rain caused an outbreak of ideas for keeping dry dur 
ing the Homecoming game. Alumni Beth and Tony 
Koeneman, Robin and Jane Patton, and Nancy and 
Virg Reynolds go temporarily undercover. (MJ! 
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Skelton wore a constant smile from the min- 
ute he stepped on stage until he took his 
final bow. TI dont know why Im laughing,’ 


he 


Halftime also saw an ill-timed 
downpour drench athletes, marching 
band members, cheerleaders, and 
thousands of fleeing spectators. 

Those who left missed an impressive 
second half that saw 33 points tallied 
and the Cards come back from a 16-13 
deficit with a mere 5:03 remaining to 
nab a 27-16 victory. 

At game's end, wet and, more often 
than not, slightly intoxicated fans left 
satisfied with what was to prove vic- 
tory number two in an eight-game 
winning streak to season’s end. 

Later in the evening, students and 
alumni went to see the man who had 
captivated Ball State all week. Emens 
Auditorium sold out two Saturday 
shows and an extra show on Sunday. 

Red Skelton treated ticket-buyers to 
three witty shows, a touch of his warm 
personal philosophy, and that Skelton 
brand of humor that had the audience 
roaring with laughter. 

Skelton on Muncie: “Muncie’s a 
beautiful city, if they ever get it fin- 
ished.” 

Skelton on Ball State food: “I had a 
tuna fish sandwich before the show. I 
think they finally accepted Charlie.” 

Remarks like these made rib cages 
ache and tears flow. Skelton, who also 
joined in the laughter, wore a constant 
smile from the minute he stepped on 
stage until he took his final bow. 

“I don’t know why I’m laughing,” 
he quipped. “I’ve already heard 
these.” 

So had almost everyone else who 
was fortunate enough to get tickets for 
the shows. Most of the routines, pan- 
tomimes, and one-liners Skelton used 
in the show came from 20 years of 
television material. But it didn’t mat- 
ter; people came to see Red Skelton; 
they laughed at “Gertrude and 
Heathcliff” and “Freddie the 
Freeloader’ as if they were hearing the 
routines for the first time. 

Complex spirit took on unusual activities at the 


Homecoming game. Johnson Complex set their books 
aside to play their kazoo band. (Public Information) 
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Skelton also took time out for a few 
serious thoughts. He admitted missing 
being on the air every Tuesday night 
but added that, as long as TV net- 
works insist on showing programs 
crammed with off-color jokes, sex, and 
violence, he would just as soon travel 


Questions were answered at the Red Skelton press 
conference where Skelton combined his wit and 
humor with the history of his life. (REM) 


already heard 


tiescas 


and make personal appearances. 

Skelton appeared a mountain of 
talent, warmth, and love. His famous 
Pledge of Allegiance brought the 
crowd to their feet for one of the many 
standing ovations he received during 
the shows. 

“I’m a ham,” he confessed. “I guess 
I’m not a ham. Hams can be cured; I 


> ” 


cant. 


“And may God bless,” Skelton, the 
clown and the man America loved to 


love for years, said to end each of his 
shows. (DPB, DCD, ALM) 


Floats and bands moved across campus early Satur- 
day morning of Homecoming. Sharon Zoretich and 
Dick Hester, recipients of the 1977 John R. Emens 
Outstanding Senior Award, served as grand marshalls 
of the parade. Zoretich and Hester ride with Red 
Skelton, the Emens attraction. (WEV) 


Confronted with more microphones than 
Barbara Walters and Harry Reasoner, 
Red Skelton holds a press conference in 
the Student Center Forum Room prior to 
his Emens performances. (REM) 
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4) Pre weather that Sunday was 
almost as hung over as some 
students. Muncie firemen dug a large 
hole out by the stadium, filled it with 


water, and Theta Xi’ annual 
Tug-o-War became a reality. 
Indianapolis sophomore Rick 


Walters felt seeing “all those people get 
pulled into the mud” was the highlight 
of the Tug. 

“Considering the crummy weather 
and the extra Red Skelton show, I 
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Moved from the football field to the Delaware Coun- 
ty Fairgrounds, Circus Feed chariot races were held 
on the bike track. Beta Theta Pi Fraternity won the 
race title. Six teams participated. (CAS) 


In the last lap, Circus Feed chariot race contestants 
Doug Cockerham, Joe Tatman, and Jan Thompson 
swing around a bend in the track. The Beta Theta Pi 
team finished the race in first place. (KPE) 


think we did quite well,” Walters said. 
“We had 98 teams pulling,” he added. 

Process of elimination reduced the 
number of those romping in the mud. 
Phi Delta Theta was the overall win- 
ner. Botsford Hall pulled its way to 
victory in the women’s residence hall 
division, while Edwards Hall slipped 
and slid into first place for men’s 
residence halls. Alpha Sigma Alpha 
captured first place honors for the 
sorority division, and the Phi Delts 


again won the fraternity division. 
(JAP) 


4° he next weekend was Greek 
Weekend and the eleventh 
annual Circus Feed. 

To eliminate the threat of rain, the 
October 14 event sponsored by Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon was moved indoors to 
the Memorial Building of the 
Delaware County Fairgrounds. A $3 
admission fee entitled ticket-holders to 
a dance featuring three bands, the an- 


breaking out 


A wet surprise came to those who squirted a 
Sigma Kappa head. The ‘Snaky Ks’ retaliated 
with water guns of their own when attacked. 


Composer Henry Mancini charmed an Emens 
Auditorium audience with his musical favorites as 
performed by the Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra 
on October 8. A lover of band marches, Mancini 
guest conducted the Ball State marching band at that 
afternoon’s game against CMU. (WEV) 


nual chariot race, bus transportation, 
and access to booths, plus all-you-can- 
eat hot dogs, fish sandwiches, potato 
chips, and soft drinks. Sharing in the 
fun at the booths required spare coins, 
however. 

Motivated by a desire to either show 
off coordination skills or simply have a 
good time, participants eagerly attack- 
ed back pockets. It was a rare chance 
to smear a Delta Zeta or Theta Xi with 
a shaving cream pie, to commit a 
friend or foe to the “Theta City Slam- 
mer, or tosmooch a Pi Phi. 

Pi Phi’s gained the greatest financial 
support as well as the largest group of 
spectators, when the girls—perched on 
stools and attired in sporty versions of 
Playboy bunny costumes, complete 
with ears and tails—sold kisses to pan- 
ting male students. 

A wet surprise came to those who 
succeeded in squirting a Sigma Kappa 
head sticking out of a hole in a canvas. 
The armed “Snaky K’s” retaliated with 
water guns of their own when at- 
tacked. 

Small cheering blocks, huddled 
together on bleachers in the late after- 
noon, gathered to watch the Ben Hur- 
style chariot race. 

Two persons tugged homemade 
chariots carrying a third on the mile- 
long jaunt. Six teams participated in 
the race, which was held on the bike- 
a-thon track at the fairgrounds. Beta 
Theta Pi emerged victorious in the 
race, and best-costumed Alpha Chi 
Omega captured a trophy for their 
sporting outfits. 

“It was the first weekend a lot of 
people could go home, and that’s ob- 
viously what they did,” commented 
SAE Circus Feed chairman Bob 
Ruthig. 

“The most important thing is for the 
people that are here to have a good 
time,” the Vineland, New Jersey junior 


See ES =  added. (JAP) 
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Competition with the Sunday afternoon Red Skelton 
show in Emens didn’t help the numbers at Theta Xi's 
Tug-O-War. Held next to the football stadium, 98 
teams competed in the event, however, with Phi 
Delta Theta as the overall winner. (RLB) 
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An auctioned-off breakfast for four at the Pruis 
residence was ‘an absolute riot,’ said Bertholet. 


Srane activities and stranger 
sights dominated the week of 
October 24-28. “Bride” Alice Mathena 
and “Groom” Bruce Wolfschlag, 
sophomores from Greencastle and 
Madison, respectively, haunted the 
scramble light and begged change. 
“Peanut Butter and Jelly” hung around 
campus, and, though Halloween was 
near, these were not trick-or-treaters. 

They were Chesters for the annual 
Campus Chest fund-raising project. 
This year’s theme, “Together we can 
make it happen,” was the basis for 
costume ideas. 

Newlyweds Mathena, ATO Li1 Sis, 
and Wolfschlag, ATO, were selected 
by the student body as the most 
popular chesters. They collected 
$70.59 in penny voting to win the 
award for collecting the most money. 

“Most people thought it was a cute 
way to raise money, but some people 
really hassled us,’ commented 
Wolfschlag. 

Chesters were not the only ones in- 
volved in raising money for the variety 
of charitable causes. Residence halls 
sponsored all sorts of activities ranging 
from panty auctions to pesky penny- 
per-minute jails to back-rubbing 
marathons. 

Single hall trophy winners found 
Hurlbut collecting $237.69 for first 
place. Hurst/Mysch nabbed the 
trophy for the combined halls division. 

A Greek auction, in which all frater- 
nities and sororities participated, took 
place Tuesday night in the Student 
Center. Greeks auctioned off parties 
and dances to the highest bidders. 
Alpha Phi led auctioners with $231 
collected, and SAE _ contributed 
$217.50. Spirit awards went to Alpha 
Phi and ATO. 

Faculty members also fired up and 
donated to Campus Chest. Breakfast 
for four with Dr. and Mrs. Pruis and a 
luncheon date for two at the Cork and 
Cleaver with Coach and Mrs. Dave 
McClain were two of the most popular 
items auctioned off. Ed Bertholet, 
Valparaiso sophomore, bought the 
breakfast at the Pruis residence. 

“Four of us went one Sunday mor- 
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ing,” he stated. “It was an absolute 
riot. I felt like I was eating in the 
presence of some kind of god, and I’m 
sure I made a fool out of myself. 

“The food was good, though. Mrs. 
Pruis made her famous Ball State 
bacon.” 

Nineteen groups benefited from the 
Campus Chest fund-raising. Ac- 
cording to chairperson Carol 
Schoelkopt, Indianapolis senior, the 
goal for 1977 was $6,000. For the first 
time since 1945, the goal was exceed- 
ed, as a total of $6,884.71 was col- 
lected. 

The most memorable moment came 
when Schoelkopt passed out the checks 
to the various organizations. It was 
nice for a moment to realize that what 
could be pizza and beer money was 
helping to ease someone else’s struggle 
outside our cushioned collegiate 
world. (ALM) 


4 Phe serenity of the previous 
scene came to an abrupt halt 
as the calendar flung Derby Days upon 
us. 


On the Arts Terrace lawn, a group 
of men wearing derbies huddled. Sur- 


Campus Chest’s drive in early October initiated all 
kinds of unusual fund raising events. Andi Ullman, 
Bill Smith, Max Edington, and Linda Franke get 
drenched in the Woody/Shales halls staff soak. (JAG) 


_ The Arts Terrace became an arena of chaos when the 


Sigma Chi fraternity held its Derby Scramble there in 
October. During the festivities, Steve Brown crowns 
Karen Pardieck Derby Darling. (TAH) 
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Parents had their own special day dedicated to them 
October 2 when the university sponsored a parent's 
weekend. Activities across campus were geared 
toward the visitors. Boston Pops conductor Arthur 
Fiedler guests with the Indianapolis Symphony as a 
special Emens Auditorium attraction for the visiting 
parents and for the community as well. (WEV) 


Checkbooks and billfolds were dug into during the 
faculty auction for Campus Chest which contributed 
to the campaign total of $6,884.71. Kelly Boyles is 
one relying on her checkbook at the auction as Jay 
Harker becomes acquainted with his purchase. (MJI) 


rounding them was a large congrega- 
tion of women. The men eyed the 
women anxiously. The women eyed 
the men like eagles marking their prey. 
The air was still; bodies stiffened. 

“On your marks, get set, go!” some- 
one shouted. A peaceful October after- 
noon suddenly exploded into a fren- 
zied, chaotic rush of activity. The Der- 


by Scramble had begun. 

As crazy as the scramble may sound, 
it was all in fun and for a worthwhile 
cause: to raise money for Wallace 
Village. Derby Week is sponsored an- 
nually by the Sigma Chi fraternity to 
raise funds for the Colorado school for 
children with brain damage. 

This year marked the reinstatement 
of the Derby Scramble after the event 
was dropped several years ago due to 
its chronic habit of “getting out of 
hand.” To maintain some semblance 
of order, rules were set and boundaries 
were drawn on the Arts Terrace. To 
lend a sense of austerity, the Sigma 
Chi’s performed mock warm-up exer- 
cises and sang the National Anthem. 
When the signal was given, the girls 
went after the men’s derbies. As usual, 
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‘Girls came at me from all sides. 
behind a tree for awhile; 


Hk Savio! 


then I was found. 


One girl grabbed my neck, another grabbed 


my hair, 


chaos reigned. 

“It was really fast. Girls came at me 
from all sides,” said participant Guy 
Taylor, Kokomo sophomore. “I hid 
behind a tree for awhile; then I was 
found. One girl grabbed my neck, 
another grabbed my hair, and another 
grabbed my hat.” Regardless, Taylor 
admitted to having a good time. 

Cheers of “C’mon, you can do it” 
and looks of amazement prevailed at 
another Derby Week event, the 
crowded Chugging Contest held 
Thursday evening. A series of elimina- 
tion chugs were held to determine the 
winning sorority. 

The winner, Pi Beta Phi, emerged 
feeling mighty good after the elimina- 
tions were behind them and the beer 
within them. 

Derby Week reached its peak during 
the weekend with crazy games such as 
a football passing competition (blind- 
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Students concerned with environmental action 
(ENACT) held a Logger’s Day in Christie Woods. 
John Trifiro eyes his attempt to light a match with an 
ax at the Logger’s Day activities. (MJI) 


Newman Center took on a peaceful, easy feeling for 
the eleventh annual Folk Festival, which drew singers 
and entertainers from the campus and from the Mun- 
cie community as well. Nancy Helling entertains dur- 
ing the Halloween weekend event. (CAS) 


folds required), a waterballoon toss, 
and an egg race. The warm Saturday 
afternoon air filled with the cheers of 
sororities backing their teams. 

At a dance that evening, Karen Par- 
diezk, Pi Beta Phi, was crowned “Der- 
by Darling.” The Seymour junior was 
chosen on the basis of a campus-wide 
penny vote and a judge selection. 

“It was the best Derby Week we 
have ever had,” said financial chair- 
man Rick Skiles. “The money raised, 
the sorority participation, and the 
weather were all great.” Between 


and another grabbed my _ hat.’ 


$1,500 and $1,700 were raised 
throughout the week in comparison to 
the $1,000 raised the previous year. 

Through the week-long games, 
social functions, and collections for 
charity, Derby Week 1977 promoted 
Greek spirit while helping the children 
of Wallace Village. (PJS) 


J\ nother event taking place on 
that same warm Halloween 


_ weekend was held for an equally good 


cause; to raise funds for the St. Francis 
of Assissi Newman Center’s wide- 
ranging activities. This event, the 
Center’s eleventh annual Folk Festival, 
was somewhat less frenetic than those 
activities taking place simultaneously a 
few blocks down Riverside. 

The Folk Fest drew a mellower 
brand of weekend reveler, Muncie 
residents who support the Center and 
students for whom the weekend is a 


_ time to toss books aside and throw on 


the oldest pair of jeans in the closet. 
Everything about the festival, from the 
rustic wooden fence and _ hanging 
leaves that served as mood-setting 
decorations to the cold cider and 
doughnuts, reflected the  festival’s 
theme, “Peaceful, Easy Feeling.” 


Audience members laughed to the 
comical quips of Joe Sherman, clapped 
to the foot-stomping numbers of Lee 
Lewellyn, and quietly drew into the 
powerful lyrics of Tony Huffer and 
Brad Barnhart. Musicians such as 
Sharon Finkle and Ray Boltz provided 
not only original compositions but 
familiar crowd pleasers as well. 

Donned in overalls and a flannel 
shirt, philosophy professor and 
bluegrass champion Tom Spencer 
entertained with early 60’s bluegrass 
and comical anecdotes. 

And, as usual, veteran Folk Fest per- 


former Barb Bell just couldn’t seem to 
make it offstage; the audience simply 
kept asking for more, finally receiving 
an encore of Look What They've Done 
to My Song. 

The overall highlight of the show, 
however, was not the usual redneck 
bluegrass or the mellow daydreaming 
music. Armed with maracas, spoons, 
and puppets, and exuberating vivid 


Chug-a-lug action gives Teri Eliott, Maryann 
Eberhardt, Barb Dunn, and Bev Burkham a few 
stares and slurps down the chin. The off-campus beer 
chugging contest, sponsored by Sigma Chi Franterni- 
ty, was held during Derby Days. (JAG) 


A Saturday Night’ Monday 


6 
Shall we stimulate each 
other?” she asked. He leaned 
forward and recited, “Only if you 
will give me mass quantities of trick 
or treats.” 

Their heads were pointed and 
flesh-colored, and each carried fried 
eggs and six-packs. 

Coneheads, from the planet 
Remulac, had invaded the campus. 
Students on their way to Monday 
night classes stared blankly. 

The Coneheads were not alone. 
All across campus, goblins were 
ghostly, clowns were clowning, and 
nuns were naughty. Halloween 1977 
wasn’t just another rainy night in 
Muncie; it was a time to let loose 
those childhood fantasies and canvas 
for munchies. 

Many residence halls featured 
haunted houses. Students made up 
acts and presented their versions of 
Frankenstein’s monster, the 
Wolfman, and other eerie creatures 
from our celluloid past. 

Indianapolis freshman Mike Hausz 


commented, “I felt that Clevenger’s 
haunted house was for a beneficial 


cause (Campus Chest) and really 
enjoyed working on it.” 

Most of the fraternities and 
sororities supported the cause with 
parties and dances. Jon Peckinpaugh, 
Sulphur Spring freshman, entranced 
his brothers at Delta Chi by dressing 
as a voluptuous woman. 

Back in the streets, the Coneheads 
played. 

Amy Schlotman, Crawfordsville 
sophomore, was one of the throng 
that chose the Saturday Night 
special. 

“It was really a blast to be a 
Conehead,” she said. “It was wild to 
watch people’s reaction and also to 
meet all the other Coneheads across 
campus.” (DJB, ALM) 


Halloween night was a lot like Saturday Night 
Live, as students traded jeans for tin foil and 
coat-hanger clothes. Not all revelers dressed as 
coneheads, however. Clown outfits worn by 
Vicki Taylor and Joy Shrilla win the girls a 
cake from the dining service. (TAH) 
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breaking out 


Composed of five ladies, all beyond the age of 60, 
the ‘Spring Chickens’ performed everything from 
ragtime to an hilarious rendition of The Stripper. 


personalities, the “Spring Chickens” 
won the hearts of everyone. Composed 
of five ladies, all beyond the age of 60, 
the “Spring Chickens” performed 
everything from ragtime to oldies-but- 
goodies to a hilarious rendition of 
The Stripper. The crowd literally went 
wild, awarding the unique group two 
rousing, standing ovations. 

“The direction of the event seemed 
to change here from previous years,” 
said Les Shiel, Highland junior and 
president of the Newman Center 
Student-Parish Council. “The festival 
was a little more mellow, a little less 
rowdy.” 
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Although “Peaceful, Easy Feeling” 
seemed like an appropriate theme for a 
festival incorporating a down-home 
atmosphere, committee members soon 
realized that the planning stages were 
far from peaceful and anything but 
easy. 

Last-minute confusion reigned as 
local artists withdrew from the craft 
show held in conjunction with the 
festival. Schedule changes became 
commonplace as musicians called up 
to cancel for various reasons. Publicity 
was a problem as advertising banners 
fell apart in the rain, and designing an 
ad for the Daily News proved more 


complicated than chairperson Helen 
Cross, Brownsburg senior, expected. 

The festival accomplished its main 
purpose, however, by drawing 
students away from the threat of im- 
pending finals and into the confines of 
a close, backyard atmosphere. At the 
Newman Center, the usual partying 
and weekend hysteria ceased for a few 
hours as students joined together for 
some peaceful, easy times. (LAS) 


Off-campus as well as on-campus activities attracted 
students. Freshman Joel Wesley came close to fleeting 
fame by downing 24 pancakes at an October 29 
Perkins Pancake Eating Contest, but was beaten by a 
Muncie resident who consumed 27 flapjacks. (CAS) 


' nearer. 


Muncie residents joined in the activities at Newman 
Center Folk Fest. The Spring Chickens, a group of 
Muncie ladies, sang and played music with spoons 
and a washboard. Lona Jones, Susan Hellis, Katy 
Hart, and Edith Hinkle had the Fest group in tears 
from laughter with their comedy and music. (JCF) 


he arrival of November brought 

a time of quiet study and ap- 
prehension as final exams loomed ever 
Bracken Library became 
home-away-from-home for many 
students, but trying to use all the 
libraries facilities at convenient hours 
became a problem, and _ students 
began asking for an extension of 
Bracken’s hours. 

On November 2, in response to a 
number of student inquiries, the Stu- 
dent Senate got into the act by 
unanimously passing a motion calling 
for 24-hour use of the library lounges 
during exam week. At the same time, a 


October's Newman Center Folk Festival provided the 
opportunity for entertainment by those who rarely 
picked their guitars in public. Brad Barnhart, Muncie 
sophomore, sings as he plays his guitar at the Fest 
which attracted students from all across campus and 
Muncie community people as well. (CAS) 
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A pre-exam week study-in at Bracken attracted about 
300 malcontents seeking an extension of the library’s 
hours. Stephen Wurster, Dean of Academic Planning 
and Faculty Development, meets with students to 
discuss the possibilities of extending hours. (DRT) 


petition asking for hour extensions dur- 
ing the regular year was being cir- 
culated among students, garnering 
some 2,000 signatures. When both 
these efforts failed to bring about a 
response from university officials, Stu- 
dent Senator Sandy Schwier, 
Greensburg sophomore, organized a 
study-in at the library November 13, 
the eve of exam week. 

The study-in, far from radical, was 


supported by an_ estimated 450 
students who remained in the building 
far into the early Monday morning 
hours. 

Schwier and Student Senator Sue 
Clark, South Bend junior, said of the 
study-in, “This is a ball of immense 
proportions that will continue to grow 
and show the administration we care.” 

With exams at hand and Thanksgiv- 
ing break just around the corner, 
however, the controversy lapsed—but 
only temporarily. 

Suddenly the quarter ended. The 
leaves had turned into magnificent 
bursts of color and were now dying. 
Students were hit with the stark 
realities of finals week and bottomless 
cups of coffee. For some, the ritual of 
late-night cramming was an entirely 
new experience. For others, it marked 
a sort of unofficial beginning of the 
new school year as unused texts were 
pulled from shelves and dusted off. 

Even those who spent fall 
quarter judiciously studying weekly 
assignments, the weekends were still 
made for Michelob. Despite the con- 
troversies, students lived up to the 
traditions of college life: drinking beer 
and keeping late hours. Despite the 
often maligned fee increase, students 
managed to pump more money into 
charitable organizations than ever 
before. Weekends were nice, a time to 


forget academia and let craziness 
become reality. (DCD, ALM) 
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MAXADAMSON ELIGHIE WILSON 


President of Disabled Students in Action “I see myself as an individual—not as a 
“Handicapped people have the same needs minority. If you want to get out and 
and wants that all people do.” do something, you can do it.” 
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Lifestyles 


Learning to live in 
a campus society 


College could be an enlightening 
experience, and much of that enlightenment 
came not from the classrooms, but from 
being thrown into an environment that was 
a virtual microcosm of the world. 

Far removed from the small town, 
Indiana streets of home, many students 
encountered segments of society for the first 
time in their lives. This could be a . 
shattering experience, one that altered 
conceptions of reality and debunked long- 
held value systems. Gays, minorities, and 
the handicapped were people one did not 
think about. Now—suddenly thrown into an 
environment where gays, minorities, and the 
handicapped were not only present, but 
outspoken—students found themselves 
forced to deal with the reality of diverse 
lifestyles. Some even tried to understand 
them, and this could be an education far 
more important than what could be taught 
from a textbook. 

The following pages—beginning with 
freshmen because they were, after all, the 
“inductees” into the mini-society that 
inhabited Ball State—deal with the above- 
mentioned and other segments of society. 
Some were quiet and typical; others were 
outspoken and atypical. Some were carbon 
copies of the folks back home; others were 
not. In any event, they lived different 
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ANITA lifestyles—lifestyles that somehow set them 
Past Co-President of the Gay Activists Union apar s fr on the often described, bu t very 
“The important thing for any child is to rare “typical Ball State student.’ (DCD) 


learn to love people.” 


SEE 
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First time away from home: how 
to live without Mom and Dad 


E ar away from the yarn-tied class ring and the home- 
cooked food, the novice freshman class found their in- 
troduction to college life to be an experiment with coping. 
All at once it was life without Mom and Dad—no one to 
wash those jeans for Friday night; no one from whom to 
borrow car keys for that special date. Freshmen suddenly 
found they had to fend for themselves in emergencies and 
adapt to a variety of new situations. 

“It’s different routine and you have to do things at certain 
times,” said Muncie freshman Melinda Guffey. “You have 
to eat at a certain time and sign up for things at a certain 
time.” 

Perhaps the most difficult initial adjustment involved is 
getting used to roommates. “What do you mean I'll have to 
find somewhere to sleep on weekends?” was a common 
freshman response to the first words spoken to them by 
upper-class roommates. 

“The main thing was getting along, to adjust with peo- 
ple, and the different kinds of people around you,” said 
Lacrosse freshman Tom Lawrence. 

Residence halls attemped to make the earliest ad- 
justments as easy as possible for freshmen by holding hall 
get-togethers in lounges during the first few days of school. 
The get-togethers, while usually boring, at least provided 
an opportunity to meet new people and share common ex- 
periences. 

“I had to get used to the noise because there's no really 
quiet place anywhere,” said Martinsville freshman Diana 
Messmer. “The food’s different, too.” 

Before the frats opened their houses to swallow up the 
new crop on campus, organizations held a special activities 
night on Friday to display their wares. While the undaring 
remained secure with pizza in dorm rooms, the inquisitive 
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donned rain gear and hiked 
to the Student Center to 
hear the various organiza- 
tions give their pitches. 

“It’s a great turnout 
tonight, and we've had a big 
response to rush,” said Panhellic Council President Lisa 
Hayne as she distributed complimentary pencils and urged 
students to “go Greek.” 

Sponsored by the Student Center Governing Board, the 
annual information night presented matriculates an op- 
portunity to discover what. means of involvement were 
available on campus. 

“I talked to a guy about transcendental meditation and 
even found a judo group,” said Sellerburg freshman Sally 
Heilman as she explored the opportunities open to her. 
“There’s just so much to do if you want to get involved.” 

Another program aimed at dispelling some of the fog 
which engulfed new freshmen was a series of workshops 
sponsored by freshman honorary, Alpha Lambda. The 
workshops centered around mundane, yet sometimes con- 
fusing topics such as planning schedules, getting acquainted 
with Bracken Library, budgeting time and money, study- 
ing efficiently, and taking notes. Included was a session on 
getting along with roommates, one of the more significant 
adjustments many freshman have to make. 

As the year progressed, freshmen found different ways to 
adjust to college life, but it wasn’t always easy. Rich DiRen- 
zo, freshman from Vineland, New Jersey, said that 
weekends especially tended to be boring; most everyone 
packed up and headed home. There were times when he 
felt like buying a plane ticket and heading home himself, 
but instead watched television or wrote letters. 

“T would usually sit down, sleep, and try to get my mind 
off of it,” DiRenzo said. “I’ve learned not to let little things 


Sometimes freshmen’s only contact with home was through an often-empty 
mailbox. Pam Beck checked her Wood Hall box at 10 a.m. every day. (CAS) 


Senior Pam Driscoll advises an incoming student on career opportunities as a part 
of September's SCGB-sponsored activities at the Student Center. (CSK) 


_ 


bother me. I’ve learned to study better—it was either do it 
or die.” 

Regardless of the adjustments freshmen made during 
their first year at college, for some the only links with home 
were a few familiar hometown faces, occasional letters in 


the all-too-often empty mailbox, or student billing number 
long distance calls—and long distance wasn't always the 
next best thing to being there. Learning to handle the red 
tape and the dorm food and facing a year without Mom 
and Dad could be tough indeed. (DCD, JEG, JAP) 


campus. Both girls _roller- 


Fancy attitudes won't help get ses and bowied, once 


special ramps provided ac- 


a wheelchair into a classroom tominates 


he sign on their Klipple Hall door read, “Han- 

dicapism: (1) a theory and set of practices that 
promote unequal and unjust treatment of people because of 
apparent or assumed physical or mental disability; (2) a 
concept similiar to racism or sexism.” 

Sharon McFadden, Indianpolis freshman, and Susan 
Morse, Elkhart sophmore, were roommates. Like most 
college co-eds they dated guys, ate pizza, and did crazy 

things. 

_ “When we moved into this hall, people gawked in this 
room as if they were the FBI,” Morse said, “My (then) 
roommate, Gary senior Renee Williams, is black, and I am 
-in a wheelchair, and it was like everyone expected us to 
_ have problems. We didn't.” 

Morse and McFadden sat in their room and discussed the 
importance of accepting a handicapped person as one 
would accept an A.B. (able-bodied person). 

“We have the same needs and wants that all people do,” 
McFadden stated. “The attitudes of some A.B.’s are what 
_are handicapped. We just want people to accept us as a 
_ person. When someone stares at me, then I just stare back. 

You can't catch anything. We don't have a disease.” 
_ McFadden and Morse, as roommates, helped each other 
out with their wheelchairs and getting around the hall and 


Icy winter days posed a 
problem for wheelchairs trucking across campus, and both 
McFadden and Morse emphasized that professors were very 
understanding on days that they could not get out. 

Cheryl Stewig, Columbus senior, lived two lifestyles. As 
an able-bodied person engaged to be married to a 
paraplegic, she sometimes felt a part of two different 
worlds. 

“In my life there is a great carry-over between the two 
lifestyles,” she said. “I have become so conscious of whether 
or not a place is accessable to the handicapped.” 

Stewig said the handicapped “are the last minority—just 
now beginning to be recognized,” and termed social 
awareness by A.B.’s “the key to acceptance.” 

Rich Harris, Director of Orientation and Handicapped 
Services, called Ball State “far above” all other Indiana 
schools in serving the handicapped college student. Harris 
worked with Disabled Students in Action. There were 26 
severly handicapped students on campus and Harris felt 
Ball State offered “good solid accessability” and that is why 
many chose Muncie as their college home. 

“Curb ramps were our basic priority,” he commented. 


Being confined to wheelchairs made helping each other out a large part of the 
lifestyles of roommates Susan Morse and Sharon McFadden. The two girls share a 
joke while waiting in line at the Klipple Hall cafeteria. (WEV) 
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Blacks make progress toward 
unification as largest minority 


At one time or another, everyone seemed to fall into 
the minority category. Science fiction books and 
Close Encounters of the Third Kind told us that humans 
may be a minority in the universe, and the vague 
insecurities this created caused those in the majority to re- 
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“We've also started plans for electric doors in the new 
College of Business.” Harris cited administration concern as 
a major reason for the fine facilities. “But action is what 
matters,” he added. 

“You can talk all you want about fancy attitudes,” Harris 
reiterated, “but unless a person could get into a building, it 
was just a bunch of babble.” (ALM) 


Klipple Hall housed a large number of handicapped students because of its 


facilities. Sharon McFadden gets a helping hand in the hall’s cafeteria. (WEV) 


Disabled Students in Action president Max Adamson stressed the handicapped 
were no different than other people. His Klipple Hall room illustrates this. (WEV) 


examine 
superiority. 

Artists, writers, and phil- 
osophers prided themselves 
on being a part of a minor- 
ity. They were loosely knit 
in terms of organization, but were bound together by com- 
mon perceptions and insights. Political expressionists and 
activists, far removed from the hectic college campus scene 
of the 60s, declined. In the minority were a few who always 
desired to storm the Ad Building, but the library study-in 
was about as radical as students got all year. 

Recognized as the most populous minority were the 
blacks. Roughly 700 in number, blacks considered 
themselves the largest minority on campus and formed the 
Black Student Association to provide unity and guidance for 
all of its members. Black Student Association president Paul 
Barrett made a statement calling for campus-wide unity, a 
plea that seemed to ask for “brotherhood” and “to- 
getherness,” so real a dream during the years Martin Luther 
King and blacks across the nation were uniting. 

Some blacks, however, did not see themselves as a 
minority. 

“T think that it depends on how you see yourself,” Elighie 
Wilson, Markham, Illinois sophomore, said. “I see myself as 
an individual—not as a minority. If you want to get out 
and do something, you can do it.” 


perceptions of 


Though most saw prejudice and discrimination on campus as a relatively minor 
occurrence, very definite color lines did in fact exist. Though black sororities, such 
as Delta Sigma Theta, did not actively try to discourage whites at rush functions, 
few whites joined black sororities or fraternities or vice-versa. (SWC) 


Wilson said a lot of what is thought of as discrimination is 
actually a lack of respect, or misunderstanding. “It’s a mat- 
ter of how you present yourself,” he explained. 

The main form of discrimination Wilson discovered on 
campus was within the Greek system, although he said he 
liked the fraternities and had many friends in them. 

“T don’t see (personal) prejudice here,” Wilson said. “It’s 
mainly social.” 

Blacks seldom ran into problems dealing with the univer- 
sity. Occasionally, however, they were affected in par- 
ticipating in campus activities, in dealing with prejudiced 
professors, and even while relaxing or being oneself as well 
as dealing with interracial dating, which did exist. 

To give the black female population a better scholarship 


African folk tales and the cries of blacks through the 60s to the 70s were retold to 
an Emens Auditorium crowd by the husband and wife team Ozzie Davis and 
Ruby Dee February 1. Gordon Brumfield, who introduced the veterans of such 
stage shows as Raisin in the Sunand Purlie Victorious, listens intently. (SWC) 


opportunity, the Black Student Association sponsored the 
Miss Black Ball State Pageant in the spring. Wilson ex- 
plained that without the separate beauty and scholarship 
competition, the black girl would probably have little 
chance of receiving the rewards offered in the all-campus 
contest. 

Susie Falkner, Fort Wayne junior, felt black events—like 
the beauty pageant—were discriminated against in the 
form of publicity. 

“As far as publicity, as far as space in the Daily News, 
we're not recognized as other organizations are,” Falkner 
explained. She also complained of lack of representation in 
the yearbook and other campus publications. 

“T don’t feel blacks and whites are unified at all,” Falkner 
suggested. She mentioned that the only interaction between 
the races took the form of personal friendships—not ac- 
tivities and lifestyles. How many whites attended Jabber- 
wock, she asked. Very few. (JEG, CJW) 


ience—very subtle,” com- 


Coming out on a closet CAMPUS: mred Cynthia. « senior 


“My parents are divorced, 


and my mother always 


the courageous part of being gay taught me to appreciate 


| ‘T fit the stereotype to a tee,’ said Donna, one 
; of three Gay Activists Union (GAU) presidents, refer- 
ring to her appearance. Eight other non-stereotyped 
homosexuals sat around tables in the Tally Ho and discussed 
living gay at Ball State. 

For me, being a homosexual was a learning exper- 


both male and_ female 

bodies. We have more statues of females around the house 

than males. Since we are women, we talked about the 
female body most.” 

Kevin, a 25-year-old New Yorker, said of his homosex- 

uality, “A lot of it is environment. My family is split down 

the middle; four of us are homosexual, four are heterosex- 
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ual, and one is bisexual. 

“Gays used to be naive in thinking that straights are 
naive,” Kevin explained. He said when a homosexual tells 
people he is gay, they don’t think it’s that unusual. “Thanks 
to Anita (Bryant), people are not naive anymore.” 

Although homosexuality flourished at a number of other 
colleges throughout the country, the gay community saw 
Ball State as a closet campus. Unlike openly active gays at 
other large universities, the BSU gay community struggled 
with the process of becoming more open. 

“Coming out,” admitting to themselves they are 
homosexual, is the first big step for most gays. “The major 
part of coming out is accepting what will happen to you in 
society,” one student said. 

Moving into the college society posed varied experiences. 
For those who lived in a dorm, resident reactions varied. 
Cynthia and Kathe found that living in Knotts Hall for 
three years was relatively problem free. They said if anyone 
suspected a homosexual relationship, no one confronted 
them about it. 

Donna and Anita, however, found that living in Crosley 
Hall posed quite a few problems and confrontations. 

Because Donna seemed basically a loner, Anita befriend- 
ed her through involvement in dorm activities. The friend- 
ship grew without either one expecting a sexual relation- 
ship. However, Anita suspected that Donna was a lesbian. 

Problems began when Donna publicly announced her 
homosexuality at a GAU dorm speaking engagement; angry 


Coming out on a closet campus was not without its consequences for gay activist, 
Anita. After coming to the defense of a lesbian friend and revealing her own 
homosexuality, she had to hire a lawyer to obtain university housing. (WEV) 


You don’t have to flaunt it 


ts 


(Gre existed in virtually every 
lifestyle on campus. Fraternities, 
sororities, dorms, athletic teams, and 
other campus organizations were not 
exempt from homosexuals. The 
majority of these individuals, 
however, were not members of the 
Gay Activist Union (GAU); they 
were what homosexuals refer to as 
“closet cases.” 

“They're people still a part of the 
invisible minority,” Terry, a gay not 
affiliated with the GAU, explained. 

They led perfectly normal, active 
lives—heterosexual in all respects— 
except sexual preferences. Their 
friends and families usually regarded 
them as straight (heterosexual). and 
they may have had several com- 
panions of the opposite sex. Once 
away from their normal, everyday 
roles, however, they were members 
of the homosexual society. 

“Many of your campus leaders are 
gay, Terry said. He explained that 
they tried to excel in their areas of 
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interest because of a compensation 
mechanism developed out of their 
sexual preferences. 

Terry, an active fraternity brother, 
did not support the GAU. “I don’t 
know any goals in the organization 
to help anyone. They haven't had 
anything constructive,” he said. He 
added that he had unsuccessfully 
tried to bring about changes in the 
GAU. “They won't bend,” he said. 

“My ideas as opposed to (those of) 
the GAU is that you don’t have to be 
visible to be happy with yourself,” 
Terry continued. He explained that 
gays should not necessarily have to 
flaunt their sexuality in order to be 
satisfied with their lives. “Your 
sexuality is your own business,” he 
said. 

To help students who were just 
becoming aware of their sexuality 
and who had little or no contact 
with the GAU, Terry conducted a 
weekly discussion group on campus 
during spring quarter. Unlike the 


more visible GAU, the group met in 
private rooms rather than in the 
Student Center. Members of the 
group, most who had not met each 
other previously, worked with the 
book, Loving Someone Gay. The 
book explained how to cope with 
homosexuality. 

“The object of the group is not for 
members to meet each other and fall 
in love,” Terry said, but added that 
this was a possibility. He explained 
that the discussions were geared to 
help the members understand their 
own sexuality as well as the sexuality 
of others. For instance, members 
studied the levels of effeminity and 
masculinity of both gays and 
straights. 

Terry, a masculine gay, said he 
feels perfectly content with his 
sexuality and associated with both 
homosexuals and heterosexuals. 
“Before you can teach people, you 
have to be confident about your own 
lifestyle,” he said. (JEG) 
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and threatening residents started a verbal attack until final- 
ly Anita, too, stood and announced her bisexuality. 

Following the speaking engagement, rumors started of 
“two queers who had raped three girls from Rogers.” 

Anita had problems with the Housing Office, which told 
her she would have to move out because no one would room 
with her. She said that, at that time, 18 homosexuals lived 
in Crosley. 

“I was told I created an atmosphere impossible to live 
in,’ Anita said. However, after taking her situation to a 
lawyer, the threat of eviction was dropped. 

Situations like this could be avoided by remaining in the 
closet. Such was the case of a former Shales Hall resident 
who said he did not run into any problems in the hall 
because he told only his closest friends about his homosex- 
uality. 

“Last year I faked my way through, and this year is no 
different,” he explained. 

For Cynthia and Kathe, who moved out of the dorm into 
an apartment, the homosexual way of living was, in many 


respects, the same as a heterosexual lifestyle. They explain- 
ed that household responsibilities were shared—much like 
any other living situations where two straights room 
together. 

With Anita Bryant’s crusade against open homosexuality 
and several highly-publicized referendums on homosexual 
rights, 1978 was a crucial year for gays throughout the 
country as well as at Ball State. If the battles accomplished 
anything, they did open people’s eyes to the fact that 
homosexuality did exist. Whether or not it existed as a 
viable alternative lifestyle, however, was something to be 
left to the future. 

At Ball State, the controversy over gay rights encouraged 
some gays to speak out—many for the first time. 

“The important thing for any child to learn is to love peo- 
ple,” said Donna. “I am more open to love all people.” 

“The only difference between a heterosexual and a 
homosexual is who the person is you choose to have sex 
with—who you choose to love,” Kevin agreed. 

Many didn't agree. (JEG, MDW) 


Diverse alternatives helping to 
dispel stereotyped Greek image 


ST here are too many negative feelings directed 
toward Greeks on this campus,” said Delta Chi 
house resident and Kokomo junior Scott Killings. 
“Something should be done to make people more aware of 
the whole Greek system. My freshman year I myself didn’t 
care because I didn’t know anything 
about it until a few of my friends 
joined. They got me interested, I 
pledged, and it’s great. I'll probably 
be here in the house another year.” 
Each fraternity house followed 
different standards and processes, 
but all basically followed the same 
The 


pattern of _ living. major 
differences were the actual size of 
the house, number of chapter 
members, and the presence or 


absence of a housemother and cook. 

Pledges were allowed to live in 
some of the houses, but other 
fraternities only admitted active 
members, refusing pledges 
primarily because of a lack of space. 
Delta Tau Delta pledge Tim 
Lucero, Renssalaer junior, lived in 
the house and termed it “fantastic.” 

“It’s more adult and I wish all 
pledges could live in the house. You 
get to know the brothers so much 
better and get in on those little crazy 
things that dorm pledges miss. It’s a 
lot cheaper in the house, too. One 
hundred and thirty-three dollars a 
month covers everything,” Lucero 


One of the few blacks ever to pledge a white fraternity, at 
Ball State, Kokomo sophomore Scott Killings enjoys a 
game of pool with Delta Chi fraternity brothers. (CAS) 


said. “Our housemother, 
‘Mom T,’ and the little sis’s 
help us with the moneymak- 
ing projects, improving the 
house, and they sometimes 
type papers for us.” 

Indianapolis sophomore Sigma Chi active Don Hester 
said, “Living in a frat house, you're on your own, exposed 
to more people, and grow up a lot quicker.” 

Theta Xi active and New Haven freshman Mike DeMarco 
said, “I still have my friends from Burkhardt (Hall) where I 
lived last year. Sometimes I go back 
to the dorm and visit three or four 
close friends, and sometimes they 
come down to the house. I don’t feel 
cut off at all from the dorm by liv- 
ing in the house.” 

Normally two or three of the 
brothers shared living quarters with 
the rooms being distributed on a 
seniority or priority basis. Alpha 
Tau Omega housed up to 10 guys 
whereas a larger fraternity such as 
Sigma Chi housed 52 or more 
brothers at a time. 

Although each brother was 
responsible for keeping his own 
room clean, many of the houses had 
Saturday morning work sessions 
where the actives and pledges com- 
bined efforts to clean and repair the 
house, both inside and out. 

Domino's and other pizza outlets 
had steady customers at most of the 
houses, although dinner was provid- 
ed by hired cooks in some of the 
fraternities. Brothers in each frater- 
nity relinquished the privilege of 
fending for themselves and some 
elected to eat in a nearby dorm with 
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a regular meal ticket. 

Unlike the fraternities, sororities did not have houses. 
However, the general opinion of sorority sisters was that the 
dorm suites were adequate, the only drawback perhaps be- 
ing the lack of space. 

“T enjoy the suite, but houses would be neat,” said junior 
Pam Rohner, a Delta Zeta active from Chicago. “I went to 
visit some friends at Northwestern University, and they had 
a house. The major difference is that you get to be much 
closer in a house and get to know your sisters better. But 
you also have to be more careful, and there are a lot of con- 
flicts. An advantage to the suites is that you also have your 
friends from the dorm as well as your sorority and other 
Greek friends.” 

Senior speech major from Carmel, Beth Robbins, stated, 
“I enjoy the suites, but I think there needs to be more 
dorm/sorority relations and more interaction between 


Fraternity meant brotherhood and fun for residents of the houses along Riverside 
Avenue. Lambda Chi Alpha’s Scot Clark, Drake Durnel, and Lenny Warner 
engage in their house's first snowball fight in early December. (CAS) 


As a prerequisite for fall fraternity rush, Dave Chalfant and Randy Moore apply 
paint to the SAE house. Brad McClatchie and Ted Jarvis look on. (DRT) 
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sororities and fraternities on campus as well as among 
sororities themselves. I'd like to see houses, but they prob- 
ably won't be seen around here for quite awhile yet. Last 
year I lived with four of my sorority sisters and it was a 
great experience, but this year I live off campus by myself.” 

The sisters met on Friday evenings occasionally to fix a 
snack in the suite kitchenette or go out to splurge on a steak 
Or pizza. 

Depending on existing funds, the fraternity brothers 
scheduled weekly keggers with sororities or moneymaking 
and philanthropic projects, such as Delta Tau Delta’s 
Watermelon Bust of Theta Xi’s Tug-O-War. An off-campus 
November Christmas Dance and a spring closed dance were 
two major planned social events common to most frater- 
nities. A sorority pledge dance in the fall usually substituted 
for the fraternity Christmas function. Rush functions, of 
course, constituted the busiest, longest, and most important 
projects of the year—the most important because they 
began the whole Greek process once more. (JAP) 


A rush information meeting provided an excuse for sorority girls to get together 


behind DeHority Complex for some fun early in the fall. Freshman Becky Branam 
and senior Sarah Day take their turns at the ice cream and topping. (CAS) 


A mom to come home to 


At 73 years of age, she’s a cheery, 
peppery little bundle whom 55 
young men call “Mom.” Her real 
name is Martha Kinder, and she has 
served as supervisor, cheerleader, 
and surrogate mother for the Sigma 
Phi Epsilon fraternity for the past 14 
years. 

Mrs. Kinder left a position as 
dorm director at Ohio Wesleyan in 
1963 to take her housemother job at 
the Sig Ep house. She returned to 
her hometown Muncie to be closer to 
her family and because of the 
intrigue the position of housemother 
offered. 

“IT wanted to come back to Mun- 
cie, and this job is certainly more 
fun than a dorm director. Something 
unusual or funny happens every 
day,” Mrs. Kinder remarked. 

On the surface, it appears “Mom” 
Kinder has a pretty soft job. “We 
have a woman who does all the 
cooking, and I keep my room clean. 
Other than that, the boys do all the 
work,” she said. “They do the dishes 
and clean up the kitchen. They are 
also responsible for keeping their 
rooms and the rest of the house 
clean.” 

But, in reality, her job isn’t quite 
that simple. 

“The boys think I can do any- 
thing,” she said. “There have been 
times when I’ve been awakened at 


night to call the doctor when 
someone’s sick or hurt.” And, of 
course, there’s the usual amount of 
problem solving that comes when 55 
boys share the same house. “If they 
have a problem, they know they can 
come in and talk to me,” Mrs. 
Kinder said. 

Things seldom get out of hand at 
the house. Most problems are 
handled by the fraternity president. 
But when he can’t handle them, 

Mrs. Kinder is there to step in. “I 
don’t yell much,” she said, “but the 
boys know I have a temper.” 

One incident that stands out in her 
mind happened a few years ago. 
“One night we came home from a 
dance and there were some men 
with chains on the porch, wanting to 
start a fight. I just told them to get 
off my property, and they did.” 

In her 14 years as housemother, 
Mrs. Kinder has seen a lot of 
changes. “When I first came to Ball 
State, everything was a lot more 
formal,” she said. “The boys always 
dressed up for supper. Now I'm 
lucky to get them to wear shoes and 
a shirt.” 

But the informality has added to 
her accessibility in the house. The 
boys walk in and out of Mrs. 
Kinder’s room freely, whether to ask 
for change, drop off some mending 
they might have, or simply shoot the 


Sigma Phi Epsilon house residents, for whom 
Mrs. Kinder has been caring the past 14 years, 
always found her door open. The 73-year-old 
housemother and fraternity president Tom 
Avila chat over a jigsaw puzzle. (JAG) 


breeze for a little while. 

Although Mrs. Kinder’s role is 
primarily to be helpful, her success 
in fulfilling that role is perhaps best 
explained by her attitude toward her 
boys. “When a boy first comes to the 
house, I always try to find something 
about that boy that I like.” It’s an 
approach that almost always breaks 
the ice. (JAP, SES) 
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Shively smorgasbord: lifestyles 
to absorb in 12 easy languages 


L iving at Ball State, for most students, meant a home 
several hours away from their family. But Shively 
Hall, in LaFollette Complex, was a different world, an 
island of international customs, languages, and 
philosophies. Thrown together from all over the world, 
living together as a unit with graduate students from 
Taegu, Korea; Shahsauar, Iran; Moshi, Tanzania; and 
Elmsford, New York, virtually the entire globe was spread 
over nine floors of a dormitory. 

As the university's only graduate hall, Shively housed 200 
students, 58 of them from foreign countries. 

Answering questions concerning life as foreign graduate 
students on campus, Shively residents, quickly dispelled the 
“camel jockey” image given them by misinformed students. 

The Shively resident was a member of a singular and 
exclusive breed on campus, for it was unlike any other 
residence hall. The atmosphere in Shively was one of quiet 
isolation; residents had little contact with people outside the 
hall, except for occasional weekend parties thrown by 
graduates living off-campus. 

The difference between Shively and the other LaFollette 
halls became immediately clear to visitors. How many other 
halls had maps covering the walls of the main lobby? 
Where else on campus could one find an Iranian and a 
Korean discussing which toppings to order on their pizza? 
Shively residents were different, but perhaps for them, 
different was better. 

Andrew Weis, graduate student from New York, 
remarked, “When I first came to Ball State, I moved into 
Shively because it was the only graduate hall. I moved in 
here with the intention of moving out as soon as I could find 
an apartment. But then, I met all these people, all these 
students from other countries, and they really made the 
difference for me. They were the reason I decided not to 
leave Shively.” 

What motivated a young person living overseas to leave 
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home and come to America, 
to Ball State, for an edu- 
cation? In-sook Nahm, gra- 
duate student from Korea, 
said, “Women in my 
country are discriminated 
against. The only way I can survive in their society is to 
learn more. It is very hard for women in Korea. I don't 
want to be a women’s libber, but I don’t want to be 
discriminated against either.” 

The man who was more knowledgeable about Shively 
and it’s residents than anyone else on campus was the hall’s 
director, Joseph Mumpower. Mumpower, a hall director on 
campus for 17 years and Shively’s director for the last six 
years, explained the difference between students in an 
undergraduate hall and students in Shively. “You find 


A popular gathering place for international students was the Student Center. 
Kazan Zolfaghari, Iran, finds relaxation and conversation at the Tally-Ho. (WEV) 


adults living here. You don’t have to worry about 
discipline. Everyone, for the most part, takes care of his 
own responsibilities, whereas, in an undergraduate dorm, 
you find a lot of immaturity.” Mumpower added, “You 
have an atmosphere here that is a lot like the United 
Nations.” 

“Have you noticed how students from Shively eat? 
Mumpower asked. “If you observed the students from 
Shively, they take twice as long eating meals as an 
undergraduate will. This is because graduates converse and 
communicate much more deeply than they would in an 
undergraduate dorm, where talk is centered around sex and 
what is happening on campus.” 

Vacations and breaks presented a special problem for 
Shively residents. The hall was left open during all breaks 
and vacations, including summer, but for some of the 
foreign students, what to do over break could be a puzzling 
question. 


Some Shively residents like Nahm toured the United 
States visiting friends on other campuses, or friends who 
lived in other areas of the country. Residents probably spent 
as much money traveling around the country as they would 
living in the hall during the break. Weis said of the foreign 
students, “They've probably seen more of America than I 
have.” 

For students like John Sagula, graduate student from 
Tanzania, vacations were a lonely experience. 

“Everyone was gone,’ Sagula complained. “You couldn't 
get in anywhere without a key. You had to fix your own 
meals, and what to cook was a problem. And all the 
workers on campus looked at you funny because you were 
still here during break.” 

The International House played a major role in the life of 
the foreign student. Weis elaborated for the foreign 
students, “The International House really represents 
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everything to them here at Ball State. They go over 
admission policies, and check credentials for verification of 
grades and aptitude levels. They set them up with host 
families in town, and handle their housing. They play a 
very important role in the international student’s life here 
on campus.” 

Students often found themselves discussing the current 
international political situation over the dinner table. 
When asked whether disagreements ever occured, 
Mumpower answered for the residents. 

“You'll hear much more criticism here in Shively than 
you will back home. If you criticize a head of state back 
home, then you'll get your neck cut off or you'll be put in 
jail or you'll be a political prisoner,” Mumpower said. “In 
America, we take our freedom for granted and we can 


Challenges of marriage: work 
classes, spouse—in that order 


&. 


“N:' tonight dear, I have a | 
a midterm.” a 

The lifestyle of a married 
couple alternated occa- 
sionally with studies 
—especially if one partner 
wanted to chug a few beers 
at the Pub and the other had 
a Marketing 483 midterm 
the next day. 

“T really think that a mar- 
ried student has it harder,” 
Judy Haviland, a senior 
social work major, said, 
“and professors don’t realize 
this.” 

Being married and going 
to school usually required 
both husband and wife to 
assume the role of bread- 
winners. This left little time 
for campus social activities, 
the family, or for studying. 

“The studies pretty well 
get pushed to the side—if we 
want to eat,” Judy, the wife 
of an anthropology and 
history major for more than 
four and a half years, said. 

Judy explained that with 
the work and study situation 
there were quarters when she hardly saw her husband, 
Pete. “When you work and go to school, you don’t have 
time for each other,” she said. “We leave each other notes.” 

For Ric and Jeanne Birch, October 1977 newlyweds, the 
absence of one or the other in their Scheidler apartment was 
a major adjustment. 

“At my house (before getting married) there was my 
mom, my dad, and my grandmother, and here sometimes 
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criticize everyone from Idi Amin to the Shah of Iran for 
their different practices.” 

Shively residents, in many respects, were much like 
undergraduate students. Shively residents underwent 
orientation, ate the same dorm food, walked the same 
amount of distance to classes, and experienced same the 
day-to-day hassles as everyone else. Even so, they were 
different. For one thing they studied more. As Simin 
Lahrasbi, graduate student from Iran, said, “Anytime I can 
get away from the books for any reason, I consider it as 
rest.” 

It was a fact. Shively was different, different in 
atmosphere, character, and social functions. But as Simin 
Lahrasbi said, “We're just happy to be here.” Perhaps 
different is better.(RLA) _ 
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Scheidler offered nice, inexpensive housing to married students, but furnishings 
had to be found. Doug and Julie Latina get a little help from their friends (MJI) 


there’s just my plants, the stereo, and plenty of house clean- 
ing,” Jeanne, a former resident of Elkhart, said. 

Ric entered the situation with a different perspective. “It 
was really different because over there (in the dorm) I was 
so close to the classes and there were so many people,” Ric, 
a former Hurst Hall resident, said. “Now, I have to ride a 


Seal of approval 


It was an almost mystical event. 
No one could explain its origin or 
purpose, yet, for many girls, candle 
passing was an essential part of being 
“attached.” 

“Tell me why the ivy twines, tell 
me why the stars do shine...” went 
the incantation. Anticipation and 
off-key harmony filled the darkened 
study lounge as a circle of reverent 
girls passed a candle from hand to 
‘hand. The coeds eyed one another 
suspiciously, wondering who the 
“lucky girl” was. The tension came 
to a climax when one girl quickly 
extinguished the candle flame. The 
lights in the study lounge flickered 
on, and, following congratulatory 
hugs and kisses, the “lucky girl” was 
promptly transported to the showers 
for a fully-clothed dousing. 

Candle passing is a popular 
tradition for girls living in dorms as 
well as sorority girls. The candle was 
passed around the circle a certain 
number of times determined by the 
status attained by the girl. One 
passing was for friendship, two for 
lavaliered, three for being pinned, 
and four for becoming engaged. 


bus.” 

However inconvenient in some respects, the Birch’s saw 
advantages to being married while going to school. When 
living in a dorm, Ric paid $136 a month to share a room 
and to eat in the cafeteria, but living in their five-room 
“married housing” apartment, he and his wife shared less 
than $136 a month in rent—all utilities paid. 

“This couldn’t be a permanent home, but it’s good for 
now, Ric, a freshman from Ligonier, said. 

Bertha, a six-foot wide, four-foot tall plant, occupied a 
corner of the Birch living room, elegantly decorated in 
dominant orange. With the proper ingredients, an orange 
couch, orange chair, black wicker chair, and a hanging 
wicker-shade lamp, the room held the atmosphere of a cozy 
home. Orange shag carpet, walnut wood end tables, a 
television, and a stereo as well as dozens of plants and wall 
hangings added to the atmosphere. 

“Right now it’s perfect,” Jeanne said of the two bedroom 
townhouse. “What would we do with extra room?” 

After the Birch’s moved into their home, the household 
chores were totally shared, according to Jeanne. “Two are 
working, two people live here, so we share the work,” 
Jeanne, a waitress at Wendy’s and Siciliano’s, explained. 

One of their shared chores, the laundry, had the Birch’s 
in the laundromat on Christmas Eve. After the last load of 
clothes had been folded, they headed for Jeanne’s parents’ 
home in Elkhart and arrived at three in the morning. Ric 


When the candle reached the girl 
being honored, she blew out the 
flame and smilingly displayed a ring 
or other such symbol. 

Like being kissed under Benny, 
candle passing put a special Ball 
State “seal of approval” on a 
relationship. (CMB, JAP) 


Recently-engaged Teresa Souder blows 
out a candle passed by Sharon Allen dur- 
ing a Schmidt candle passing. (WEV) 


and Jeanne explained that such expeditions were common 
occurrences for them. 

“We're married but we still date (each other),” Ric said, 
explaining that they went to see more movies after getting 
married than before. 

“We still buy each other gifts,” Jeanne said, mentioning 
clothes and jewelry as the main presents. 

The Birch’s arranged their daily schedules to allow for 
time to spend together. Ric attended classes in the mornings 
and worked at the Western Sizzlin restaurant in the 
afternoons. Jeanne, a non-student, worked during the day, 
which allowed time for the two of them in the evenings. 

Besides listening to the stereo, house cleaning, and 
occasionally socializing with friends, Jeanne sometimes 
helped Ric with his studies. “I’m usually a menace when 
he’s studying,” Jeanne said. She usually worked on some 
embroidering while Ric studied, and invariably she would 
talked while she worked. When this happened, the tone of 
voice of Ric’s voice had a way of reminding her that making 
conversation with her would not put him through school 
any faster, Jeanne said. 

Jeanne and Ric said they rarely felt bored or had nothing 
to do. On weekends, they would work all Saturday and try 
to sleep in on Sunday. “We go out a lot,” Jeanne said. 

“At least once a week someone comes over,” Ric added. 

Although both of the Birch’s worked in restaurants, they 
listed eating as one of their major pastimes. In fact, their 
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closet tended to smell like a kitchen. “We put our uniforms 
in the closet and they smell like hamburger, pizza, and 
steak,” Jeanne explained. 

One of the luxuries of home the Birch’s missed was having 
pets, which were disallowed in Scheidler. “You get so used 
to having them around,” Jeanne said, adding that her 
poodle in Elkhart was really glad to see her at Christmas. 

In contrast to the Birch’s, the Havilands lived in an 
apartment duplex on Bethel Pike where pets were 
permitted. Judy and Pete shared their home with six cats: 
Gus, Maggie, Jennifer, Jerome, Ivan, and Little Kit. 
“They're all strays,” Judy said. 

Although feeding six strays was not as expensive as 
providing for six children, the weekly costs added up. With 
utilities, two cars, rent, and food, the Havilands found 
living married is more expensive than living single. 
However, they saved enough money to travel to Europe 
during the summer of 1974 and to Central America the 
summer of 1977. “It’s really not that expensive,” Judy said. 

Despite the costs of maintaining a home and the often 
conflicting work schedules, marriage could be a fulfilling 
lifestyle for college students. What was an advantage to the 


Birch’s may have been a disadvantage to the Havilands, the 
Jones’s, the Smiths, or the Millers. But to almost all married 
couples working toward degrees, the books occasionally put 
a damper on the relationship: “Not tonight dear, I have a 
midterm.” (JEG) 


TV provides more than relaxing moments together for Scheidler residents Debbie 
and Jim Wainscott. It also helps drown out the noise from next door. “The walls 
are so thin here you can hear everything the neighbors do,” said Debbie. (CAS) 


Uncle Sam foots the bill 


70 


Bight years later, the Vietnam 
veteran was still one of the most 
neglected survivors of any war, and 
movies like Coming Home presented 
horrendous pictures of the darker 
side of being a war veteran. Yet the 
majority of Ball State’s 
approximately 1,000 veteran students 
did not serve in Vietnam. They were 
members of the new breed of 
veteran; most had joined the service 
at or near the war's end, and most 
had enlisted voluntarily in order to 
take advantage of the GI Bill. 

“You've got to remember, the 
economy was in pretty bad shape in 
‘71,” said Dave Massy a Brownsburg 
senior who worked for the campus’ 
Veterans Administration office. “A 
lot of guys couldn’t afford to go to 
school right then.” 

Wabash junior Lee Denny was one 
such vet. “I graduated from high 
school in 1971 and didn’t have 
enough money for school,” Denny 
said. “So I joined up for four years 
so I could go to college on the GI 
Bill.” 

In some cases, the GI Bill was only 
a secondary reason for enlisting. 
Some joined primarily for a change 
of scenery, as in the case of junior 
Phil Lines. “After high school, I 
wanted to get away from the 
academic life for awhile, so I 
decided to join the Navy and see the 
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world. I thought it might help me 
mature a little.” 

Massy told a different story about 
his enlistment. “In 72 I got my draft 
number. It was two,” the journalism 
major said. “They never did call me 
up, but I enlisted anyway because 
there was no guarantee they 
wouldn't call me up.” By taking 
advantage of the Army’s enlistment 
options, Massy got himself stationed 
at nearby Ft. Benjamin Harrison as 
an Army journalist. 

For most vets, leaving the service 
for college was a major adjustment. 
According to Lines, who became a 
freshman at the tender age of 23, 
“It’s different at first since a lot of 
people in the beginning classes are a 
lot younger than you. There are 
times when I feel like an older 
brother to the students, especially 
living in a dormitory, but it’s really 
just a matter of adjusting.” 

“When I first came back to school 
I had a sort of complex about being 
older, but once I got confidence in 
my ability academically, then I was 
okay,” said Denny. 

Massy added, “Some guys have 
trouble making the adjustment from 
one institution to another.” 
Transition or no transition, the 
benefits of the GI Bill were real. One 
hundred and eight days in the 
service brought 45 months worth of 


benefits, and although the amounts 
varied due to the number of 
dependents and the status of the 
student, they generally paid for 
tuition and housing with a little 
pocket change left over. Those 
quarterly checks went a long way 
toward making a tour in the service 
pay off. (DCD, JAP, SES) 


Sometimes called “Grandpa” by his fellow 
Schmidt Hall residents, photojournalism major 
Phil Lines found the adjustment from Navy to 
college life “different at first” because of the 
age differential. (JAG) 


‘House Beautiful’ it ain’t: but 
housing alternatives do exist 


The college experience stressed diversity. 
Students encountered ideas and per- 
sonalities they had never considered. This 
could be a sobering experience—one that 
forced students to search their souls, 
reassess their values, and try to find 
themselves a niche. 

Most did find a niche, as like met like 
and formed together in fraternities or 
sororities, honoraries, study groups, social 
organizatons, and, yes, publication staffs. 
As this occurred, the campus became 
more and more fragmented until it came 
to resemble a series of enclaves, each one 
made up of people with similar interests 
and each one different from the next. 

Nevertheless, there were a few in- 
escapable things with which every student 
had to deal. Where to live, how to study 
effectively, and how to finance it all 
became concerns which unified every ele- 
ment of the student body. Less diverse 
was what faith each chose to follow 
through his or her college career. Perhaps 
it was this set of beliefs that ultimately let 
each deal with all the lifestyles at Ball 
State. (DCD, MDW) 


Her was where the homework piled. Whether it 
was domicile in a dorm or home in a house, students 
found their habitat to be only what they made it. 

“We have our rowdy times.” Believe it or not, this cheer- 
ful assertation came from a resident of Botsford Hall, the 
honors dorm for women. Vicki Taylor, Toledo, Ohio 
junior, chose to live in Botsford because of its location in 
Johnson Complex. 

“We're involved on campus and we have a pretty good 
dining service,” Taylor said. She also liked the Z-shaped 
rooms in Johnson Complex. “If someone comes by that you 
don’t want to see, you can just hide in the corner. And it 
breaks up the monotony of four walls; we have six!” 

Although Botsford was socially involved with its brother 
hall, Swinford, Taylor felt an academic atmosphere 
prevailed in the hall. 

“I can get more studying done here than I would 
anywhere else,” she said. 

Reclining on his bed beneath the shade of two flourishing 
avocado plants, Don “Hiram” Walker said he liked the 
freedom of living in Menk Hall, a coed dorm in Studebaker 
Complex. 

Walker, a Garrett senior, experienced a variety of life- 
styles on campus. After living two years in all-male 
Wagoner Complex, he was a student staff in Shales Hall. 
There he enjoyed the brother/sister activities with Woody 
Hall, but he was happy to regain “resident” status at Menk. 
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“T like having a name again, not just being ‘the staff’. 


Window washing was just one of the numerous household chores that faced 
residents of Moore House, one of the management houses. Sheryl Fulks, 
Noblesville senior took on her fair share of the responsibilities. (JLL) 
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One of the few seniors on his floor, Walker stayed in a 
residence hall for four years because his music major kept 
him too busy to take time out for upkeep on a house. “The 
way I eat, living in the hall is much cheaper.” he added. 

Economy was the reason senior Jim Wainscott moved in- 
to Scheidler apartments—economy and Wainscott’s wife. 
He particularly liked the double-level construction of 
Scheidler. 

“You can leave the bed unmade upstairs and still have 
people to visit downstairs,” he commented. Wainscott also 
felt living in a community of students was “better than hav- 
ing some old biddy live next door.” 

Marriage and schoolwork were two big challenges to 
Wainscott, but he felt he had a better sense of direction and 
a sharper perspective than most students because he was 
responsible not only to himself, but to his wife as well. 

Indianapolis senior Cindy Nichols said living in Brandt 
House taught her a similar kind of responsibility. 

Brandt House was provided by the university for women 
German students who wished to live in a German-speaking 


Greek houses along Riverside could accumulate a lot of trash during the week, 
especially during the fall when leaves fell. David Baumgardner adds one more bag 
of leaves to the burgeoning pile in front of the Delta Tau Delta house. (TAH) 


A few luxuries could give drab dorm rooms the cozy comfort of home. Botsford 
resident Holly Holtcamp reads an assignment amid plants and posters. (TAH) 
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environment to strengthen their language skills. Residents 
could receive an hour of German credit for house living. 
The house, located near the football stadium on Bethel 
Extended, housed nine girls “super comfortably,” according 
to Nichols. It’s attic also housed a number of squirrels. 
All household duties were divided among the residents, 
each taking a chore a week. Cindy felt many girls had dif- 
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Posted duty rosters helped Speedway senior Cindy Nichols and other German- 
speaking residents of Brandt House keep their temporary home in order. Students 
could earn an hour of German credit for living in the house one quarter. (TN) 
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Housekeeping chores such as bed-making became daily hassles for off-campus 
students. Without mom to assist, Celynda Roach performs the task alone. (WEV) 


ficulty adjusting to the responsibility of completely taking 
care of their surroundings. 

“There's no Mommy who cleans and does dishes. If you 
don't do it, it won’t get done,” she commented. 

The only language requirement for living in the Brandt 
House was that German be spoken at the dinner table. “It’s 
not as hard as it may sound, Cindy said. It’s not difficult if 
you have the background. The only way to learn a 
language is to use it, and there’s no way youd forget the 
word for bathroom.” 


While foreign language houses provided the rare op- 
portunity to earn credits simply for living somewhere, other 
students moved out of dormitories for different reasons. 
After living in a dorm for two years, Loretta Joyner, Sum- 
mitville junior, decided she needed a change of scenery and 
moved off campus. 

“T love it because it feels more like home,” she said. 

Joyner shared an apartment with two or three room- 
mates, depending on what quarter it was and who was stu- 
dent teaching. Her apartment was one of four in the same 
house, and she admitted there were problems with 
neighbors. 

“We got complaints about how we set the thermostat and 
how loud the stereo was,” she confessed. 

Dissension could arise between roommates, too, as she 
discovered early in the year. “Dividing up the phone bill, 
going to the laundromat, and going to the grocery store 
were interesting,” she laughed. 

Commuters, like freshman Christy Brichford, were large- 
ly exempt from roommate problems, although they often 
had brothers and sisters to contend with. As for Brichford, 
she indicated that, much as she liked the “small town at- 
mosphere” of her home in Fairmount, she would have 
preferred to live across the street from the university. 

“Commuting is a drag in the winter,” she said. Many 
commuters got snowed in on campus more than once dur- 
ing the winter and had to find ports of storm somewhere in 
Muncie. 

South Bend senior Sandy Rosenbaum spent winter 
quarter living in Schermer, one of the Home Management 
Houses. 

“T loved it,” she said. “It’s a lot different than people ex- 
pect it to be, and we get to eat a lot of great food.” 

A requirement for home economics vocational majors, 
living in the house introduced students to many working 
concepts of household utility. “The house was built with 
management in mind,” said Rosenbaum. “There is no 
wasted space; everything is thought out. There's even a 
closet under our stairwell.” 

Residents were required to attend all meals from Sunday 
noon to Friday night. Like Brandt, housekeeping and cook- 
ing duties were shared, rotating in five-day cycles. 

No matter where they took up residence, be it ever so 
humble, students found that where they lived helped deter- 
mine what they learned. University policy required non- 
commuting students to live in a residence hall until their 
junior year or 21st birthday, but other options—ranging 
from off-campus Greek houses to foreign language 
houses— provided alternatives to the dormitory experience. 
Off-campus housing was another alternative. Wherever 
students lived, they were educated on how to live with 
themselves and others. (KD, ALM) 
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ngs on campus, Bracken Library was a 
ith space for approximately 950,000 volumes. 
srary’s massive filing system, Dave Chisman 
ng the one volume he needs. (CAS) 


tudying continued to 

be one of the major 
facets of college life—it 
made or broke the student. 
Before that late-night party- 
ing or pizza and cards, 
studies were a major time consumption. If offered the 
choice of a hot party or an anthropology book, however, all 
but the eternally studious would haul out the boogie shoes, 
run a comb through the locks, and scurry out the door. 
Most did manage to set time aside for studying each day; 
even if it meant reading in the kitchenette or study lounge 
into the wee hours of the morning. 

“I study more because I’m here all the time,” said Gary 
freshman Fran Maggio.Since I’m paying money, that’s 
what I'm here for anyway.” 

On the average, students cracked the books two to three 
hours outside of classes Monday through Thursday, with a 
miniumum of six hours per week. Weekend homework was 
usually avoided until Sunday afternoon, following Friday 
night and Saturday relaxing. 

Dorm rooms or apartments proved the popular study 
locations. In their homes, students could lounge com- 
fortably with an easily accessible snack supply and op- 
portunities for frequent breaks. A majority visited the 
library at least once or twice a week for a needed book, 
mandatory test study, or a rare chance for solitude. 


Quiet and secluded nooks and crannies provided almost private areas for studying 


at Bracken Library. Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin junior Dave Ketter, who also 
brought his supper to the library, takes advantage of one such isolated area. (CAS) 


When, how to crack the books: 
a dilemma every student faces 


“I have a tendency to fall asleep in the library,” 
Frankfort political science major Don Young remarked. “As 
long as distractions stay out in the hall, I can study in my 
room. I do get sidetracked quite often, anyway.” 

Senior business major and Blue Key Honorary member 
Doug Germann, thought subject matter a key factor in 
study habits. “Where, how, and what you study definitely 
depends on the subject. If I’m doing accounting, it takes my 
full concentration, but I relax more if it’s light reading. I 
guess I spend up to 70 to 80 percent of my study time at the 
desk, but I find myself moving around sometimes so I won't 
get too bored,” Germann, a Williams Hall desk staffer, 
said. 

Baker Hall roommates and Alpha Lambda Honorary 
members Ann Wickersham and Tena Stang both received 
perfect 4.0 averages fall quarter. 

“It was a pure miracle, Wickersham laughed. “I just 
changed my major and was trying really hard, to do well. It 
takes a lot of self-motiviation. It’s not like high school where 
youre told everything. You're expected to know and do 
more on your own. Most of all you have to be willing to put 
in time to studying and learn to budget that time.” The 
Bunker Hill sophomore made daily time schedules which 
also incorporated time to serve as Student Senate Academics 
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Committee chairman, Baker Council executive office, and 
an Honors House employee for six hours a week. 

Tena Stang also served on Baker Council and worked the 
dining service breakfast shift. “Our usual bedtime was 
about two, sometimes later. With council meetings and 
other activities, I didn’t even start studying until about 
10:30 and it was solid books from then on. I do study a lot, 
but I also do a lot of cramming,” she said. 

Although attaining an education is a prime goal of most 
students, it was not always considered the most important. 

Cooperating with others is probably the most important 
thing you can learn at college. You have to learn to be able 
to accept other opinions because you're not always right,” 
said junior Greg Gardner from Union Mills. “It’s especially 
important for me because I'll be working with people in 
business, an area that revolves around teamwork.” 

Swanton, Ohio junior Jeff Tober agreed, “Dealing and 
working with other people in college helps prepare you for 
post-college experiences.” 

Gayle DeMeester, Mishawaka freshman, suggested that 
both socializing and studying were important, “Learn to 
discipline yourself to study when you should be studying 
and to have fun when you should be having fun.” (JAP) 


Bracken Library offered a comfortable and quiet atmosphere for those who took 
their studying seriously. Comfortably laid back in one of the building's oversized 
chairs, Karen Paddock studies from her retailing management text. (CAS) 


RR cigie: or the lack of it, 


influenced students’ 
ways of looking at just about 
eveything in life, from 
nightly Bible studies to a 
Sunday morning sleep-in. 

“We attract a lot of stereotypes, including jokes about the 
Pope,” said Les Shiel, Highland junior, and Student Parish 
president of St. Francis of Assisi Newman Center. 

“The most important aspect of Newman is people getting 
together to share the Lord. I’m not trying to sound preachy, 
but that’s just what it is,” she continued, “The church 
should be a community, and Newman is a community.” 

Shiel felt the year at Newman as president afforded her 
with a great deal of personal growth. “I’ve learned a lot 
about myself and I think that I’ve 
changed.” She saw Newman as a place 
for students to go not only for spiritual 
involvement, but for social and educa- 
tional growth as well. 

Gail Nilsen, Decatur junior, was a 
member of Muncie’s Faith Fellowship. 

“I would consider myself a 
charismatic Christian,” she said. “I 
define charismatic as a person who has 
been baptized in the Holy Spirit with 
the evidence of speaking in tongues.” r 

Nilson said she didn’t necessarily &% 
equate religion with Christianity. She @ 
commented, “It (religion) is anything 
you believe it is, or the way you pursue 
what you believe in.” She expressed 
her faith by going to church, studying ® 
the Bible, sharing fellowship with mm 
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God, religious ideas thrive on 
basically conservative campus 


other Christians, and talking to non-Christians about her 
beliefs when the opportunity arose. 

“T’m a strong Christian,” Nilsen said. “The Lord is first in 
my life. If people want to call me a ‘Jesus freak,’ then that’s 
just fine.” 

Indianapolis sophomore Bernie Bradley was a member of 


Discussion of God was not limited to Sunday church services, but was also a topic 
at weekly discussion groups. Ann Wickersham gives her opinion on some Bible 
verses at one such session in Baker Hall with Karen Lucas and Jo Ann Peel. (CAS) 
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Sermons on the mound 


I was shades of fire and brim- 
stone as students paused between 
classes to listen to the banter of Jed 
Smock and his merry band of 
believers sermonizing on the North 
Quad mound in the September 
Indian summer. 

Smock intensely paced the length 
of the grassy mound, flailing both his 
arms and the Good Book to the 
heavens. 

“God's already got me. Halle- 
lujah!” Smock shouted. “He got me 
five years ago. Praise the name of 
Jesus.” The word “Jesus” echoed off 
and died. 

The blue-suited Smock, rep- 
resenting a non-denominational 
evangelical church from Terre 
Haute, responded haughtily to the 
slings and arrows of a between-class 
crowd. 

Someone yelled, “Is God dead?” 
Smock grinned and responded, “No, 
I talked to Him this morning.” 

The mass began to disperse and 
mellow out, so Smock read scripture 
and shouted, “I wouldn't be 
surprised if this whole earth opened 
up and Ball State was swallowed 
up. Mockers and even the apathetic 
among the congregation took to that 
statement like fish to water and 


mi 


jeered back. 

Smock took the attention and 
turned to stepping on the toes of the 
homosexual. 

“There are more queers than 
PHD’s on this campus,” fumed 
Smock. “I’ve never met a happy 
queer.” 

Freshman Mike Thomas of 
Indianapolis and Huntington 
sophomore Kathy Brown had been 
standing quietly on the sidelines. 

“Smock is going about it in the 
wrong way, said Thomas. “How 
can he possibly hope to accomplish 
anything by riling students up?” 

Brown added, “I’m sure he 
sincerely believes what he is 
preaching, its just that he is going 
about it wrongly.” 

Smock spanned his arms omni- 
potently over the crowd. 

“How many of you love Jesus?” 
quizzed. A few shyly raised hands. 

“All the rest of you,” he said, “are 
going straight to hell.” (ALM) 


The controversial Jed Smock was a familiar 
figure on this and many other campuses across 
the nation. (LEF) One of Smock’s famous 
“sermons on the mound” was witnessed by 
grad student Michael Johnson, whose expres- 
sions range from attentiveness to disbelief and 
finally to disgust. (WEV) 
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Christmas Midnight Mass at the Newman Center drew an SRO congregation 
Father Jim Bates, with Fathers Barry Gross and Steve Wise, leads the Mass. (TN) 


the Ba’hai faith. 

“The main idea is the oneness of mankind; everyone is 
equal in God’s eye.” he said, “When everyone accepts that, 
he releases his true potential.” 

Bradley became interested in the faith when talking to a 
friend about what religion should be. The friend told him 
about the Ba’hai faith and Bernie contacted the local group. 
In September he became a member of the Muncie Bahai 
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community, by acceptance and enrollment. The members 
of the faith met in people’s homes every 17 days to worship 
and talk over problems. 

Bradley said he had always been interested in religion, 
and that the Ba’hai faith in no way conflicted with his 
Christian beliefs. In fact he said that it strengthened his 
belief in Jesus Christ. Bradley’s family, members of the 
Disciples of Christ church, were totally understanding 
about his change in religion. 

“The Ba’hai faith demands taking religion seriously,” he 


summed up. “We should all take it seriously, if we want to 
get out of the crisis the world is in.” 

Far on the other side of the coin was Kevin Hanbach, 
Warsaw sophomore. Hanbach, an agnostic, saw religion as 
man’s creation, and said he resented having religious beliefs 
pushed upon him. 


Some students chose a more disciplined approach to religion. Indianapolis 
sophomore Bernie Bradley said Ba’hai “demands taking religion seriously.” (TAH) 


“I feel that, for the most part, students here seem to be 
religious,” he stated. “and most of them don’t seem to push 
items 

Hanbach believed in “one supreme being,” although he 
did not see this being as ruling every aspect of a person’s 
life. 

“I don’t have the faith believing everything is ruled by 
God, and I don’t believe everything in the Bible,” he said. 
“I would like to see some proof.” 

Although religion did not play much 
of a role in the lives of students 
like Hanbach, Ball State stayed, on 
the average, a fairly conservative, 
religious-like campus. The Religious 
Council, consisting of representatives 
from each faith, met regularly to 
discuss ways of spreading their re- 
spective beliefs across campus, and 
Ball State remained one of the few 
universities in the nation to main- 
tain a Religious Programs office. 

While George Burns and John Den- 
ver were giving the Deity a few rounds 
of applause in Oh, God, students 
worshipped in their own ways. 
Whether it was listening to a “sermon 
on the mound” in the quadrangle, or 
witnessing the flocks going to church 
on Sundays, even non-believers knew 
that God was alive and well in Mun- 
cie Indiana. (ALM) 


Wi: the September heat 
pouring sweat down 
their faces, and _ their 
disgusted looks of waiting in 
line, students found that 
after the long wait in finan- 
cial aids came money in the form of scholarships, loans, and 
jobs. Students’ tempers ran short until they were told they 
would receive aid; then the majority resumed their Joe Cool 
personalities once again. 

While some paid their own way, others took advantage 
and applied for application a half-year ahead of time for 
the next year. 

“The financial aids office helped me out a lot,” stated 
Oscar Barton, sophomore from Muncie. “If it wasn’t for 
them, I wouldn’t be going to school here. Ball State pays the 
majority of my education, but I work in the summer and 
that helps. I don’t go at the beginning of school when it’s 
crowded. I go in January to get my applications. I think it’s 
less crowded then.” 

Changed income levels in families and student marriages 
helped determine how much aid students received. Tim 
Grant, senior from Indianapolis was affected by both of 
these financial situations. “One year I got a basic grant and 
a state scholarship, but my dad got married, and, since that 
meant that my family’s income raised, that cut out my 


Getting a job on campus meant filling out an employment application and then 
obtaining an introductory card from financial aids before talking to the potential 
employer. LeChristie Carter begins step one of the new procedure. (CSK) 


Rich man, poor man: financial 
headaches are a universal woe 


grant.” But after Grant got married he received a grant. 
“Since I got married, we (Grant and his wife) have enough 
to get by on. We both got grants, so neither one of us can 
work.” 

Grant received additional assistance through a track 
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scholarship. “I got my fees and books paid for my 
sophomore year.” he stated.” 

Students were only allowed to earn a limited amount 
under the work-study program. Even so, the program was 
inviting, since work-study students were able to get on- 
campus jobs faster than other students. Employers prefer- 
red work-study students because the federal government 
funded 80 percent of their wages. 

Students footing their own way through school couldn't 
file independently for financial aid if they had lived with 
their parents more than two weeks during the year. Thus, 
parent income was figured in with the student’s on a finan- 
cial aid request, even if the student’s sole support from his 
family was an invitation to 
visit over Christmas vacation. 
This created special problems 
for work-study students who 
were restricted to a limited in- 
come. Permitted to earn an 
unrealistic amount of student 
wages during the year, many 
took up moonlighting without 
the university knowing. 

Freshmen had the majority 
of scholarships, which were 
awarded from their local high 
schools, but after the first year 
students looked for other 
means of aid. “My freshman 
year I got a few scholarships 
from high school for room and 
board,” stated Junior Sheila 
Cox from Mooresville. “I get 
tuition paid by a scholarship, 
but my grades must be high so 
I can get it for 12 quarters. My 
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Although students were not permitted to earn more than 20 hours of student 
wages per week, most found those hours sufficient and opted for the convenience 
of working on campus rather than off. Linda Naumcheff, one of many students 
employed by the Ball State Bookstore, applies some letters to a T-shirt. (WEV) 
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parents pay for room and board now. I pay for books and 
everything else.” Even though academic scholarships were 
numerous, the most popular being the state scholarship, 
students pounded their brains to get the grades necessary to 
receive them. 

Not everyone had to fight administrative red tape or 
struggle for a set grade point average to get through school. 
Senior Jan Lucas from Indianapolis stated, “My parents pay 
for my education. When I work I just spend that money 
while I'm here at school.” 

But even those who had their education paid for by their 


Cashing paychecks early Wednesday meant standing not in one line, but two, as 
most students proceeded directly from the check line to Merchants Bank. (WEV) 


Lines in front of the Student Center's coat check room were often so long they ex- 
tended all the way down the steps and out of the building on those Wednesdays 
when students picked up their paychecks. Sophomore Loren Fisher avoids the 
lines by catching payroll worker Kim Burns in a rare, line-less moment. (WEV) 
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Those not desperate for cash on payday could avoid long Student Center lines by 
picking up the checks at the Ad Building’s cashiers windows on Thursday. (JLL) 


The time to clear up financial problems was not during September. A mob sur- 
rounds Sheila Richey of the financial aids office on the second day of school. (CSK) 


parents did not simply breeze through school without a 
worry. “I’m under a lot of pressure,” said Evansville junior 
Mark Powell. “Everyone thinks I have it made since I drive 
a nice car and have plenty of spending money, but if I don’t 
do well enough in classes, I catch a lot of hell when I go 
home. Since they (Powell's parents) are paying for it all, 
they have the right to make demands.” ; 

Fort Wayne sophomore Sherrie Rosenthal expressed the 
same sentiments. “My parents can afford to pay my way 
through college, but I just didn’t feel right about not put- 
ting something into it myself. So, I got a job at the Mall, 
and now I help out by. buying my own books and helping 
out with the rent,” she said. “I only work weekends, so it 
doesn’t hurt my grades,” she added. 

In one way or another, almost every student worried 
about finances—and with inflation and the recent tuition 


increases, students found themselves scrambling a little - 


harder to make ends meet. Learning how to handle money 


and how to make a few material sacrifices were just a cou- 


ple of the many lessons going to college could teach. (KJG) 
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inter quarter blew in with more 

than sub-zero temperatures. 

From the beginning, it was a 

quarter embroiled in controversy, and by its 


end it was almost universally considered the 


worst quarter in recent memory. 
It began with the news that the Board of 
Trustees had adopted the controversial Hayes 
Salary Schedule over the objections of the 
University Senate during quarter break. The 
response was immediate and overwhelming. 
The day after the news hit, students and facul- 
ty members cornered President John Pruis, Dr. 
Richard Burkhardt (dean of faculties) and Dr. 
Robert Bell (treasurer) in a Student Senate- 
sponsored open forum held in the Student 
Center. Angry instructors asked why ad- 
ministrators were being given raises at 

_ a time when budget cutbacks were forcing 
class cancellations and inhibiting growth in 
several departments. Students asked why 
their classes were being canceled in a year 
in which fees had been increased by 
over 10 percent. Most left the meeting 
with the feeling that they had been 
snowed with administrative “non- 
speak.” It was apparent that serious 
communication problems existed at 

the top levels of the university. But 


of the administration at Ball State University.” 


it was only the beginning. | 
The following day, University Senat 
man Tom Sargeant announced his re eipt 


members calling for a_ special meeting Oo 
senators “to examine the direction and quality 


Included in the meeting was to be a vote on 
resolution expressing “no confidence” in the 
Pruis administration. Sargeant scheduled the ose 
meeting for December 8. ! 

For a week, the no confidence vote becaiie 
the number-one topic on campus. As the day 
approached, tensions among the faculty 
became increasingly apparent, and _ class 
discussion gave way to debate on everything 
from budget cuts to fee increases to the com- 
petency of John Pruis. 


December 8 finally ar- 
rived bringing with it a 
billowing, blistering bliz- 

zard. Tension mounted 

as students and faculty 
pondered the outcome 
of the 4 p.m. meet- 


Practical Arts building and all campus 
buildings south of Riverside Avenue. 
Classrooms, offices, and hallways were 
suddenly transformed into darkened 
catacombs. History and political 
science lectures droaned on in East 
Quad, but the PA and West Quad 
(including the Daily News offices) shut 


Lights on the south side of campus blinked, blinked 
again, and finally went out totally, leaving lecturing 
professors and students in total darkness. Evelyn 
Wulf, a payroll supervisor, continues her work vigil 
in the blacked out West Quadrangle while students 
took the afternoon off. (MJI) 


down when machinery and electric 
typewriters halted. Guided only by the 
flicks of their Bics, students scurried 
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Remodeling of the Old Library was almost completed 
by Winter Quarter. Political Science and Psychology 
were among the seven departments that gained space 
in the building. Psychology professor Robert Martin 
was faced with moving his entire office. (MJI) 


Special Christmas activities across the campus includ- 
ed carolling, partying, and tree decorating. After- 
noon studies in Bracken Library were briefly inter- 
rupted by a holiday performance by the Concert 
Choir. Nancy Marsh directs the group. (CAS) — 
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through blackened hallways and into — 
the pelting hail that greeted them out- 
doors. At 2:10, a mere 10 mintues after 
the university had been officially shut 
down, the power was restored. 

Only the extremely conspiracy- 
sensitive suspected an administrative . 
plot to buy time before the Pruis vote 
was behind the blackout. At any rate, 
the Pruis resolution was postponed 


and—for the moment—forgotten. 
(DCD, ALM) 


Ja\ violent snowstorm the next day 
again forced the cancellation of 
classes, as Muncie roads and campus 
sidewalks were rendered impassible. 
The daring made treks to the local li- 
quor and grocery stores for sixes of 
Olympia, and the Christmas spirit 
took the form of lit-up students 
celebrating the extra-long weekend. 
Conehead and Darth Vader snowmen 
were constructed outside residence 
halls, and LaFollette residents jammed 
traffic by rolling four-foot snowballs 
across McKinley Avenue. Others 
flocked to McCulloch Park with stolen 
dining service trays and intentions of 
tobogganing. 


Cincinnati Candleworks made its second visit to the 
Ball State Bookstore during the Christmas holiday 
season. The candles, which were created right in the 
company’s portable booth, sold for between $7 and 
$10. (CAS) 


BS meen A night, slightly sotted carolers 


-slushed through snow-covered streets, 
_as supply shelves at The Chug and The 
Pub began to run low. The air was 
festive and genuinely filled with 
seasonal good will, as students helped 
each other push their cars out of the 
freshman lots for the hazardous, two- 
block drive to Bob's Bottle Shoppe. 

All was not the drunken orgy that 
appeared on the surface, however. 
Highland junior Dave Schwan, for 
example, spent the entire weekend at 
his post as a WSAS disc jockey 
soliciting pledges for the Arthritis 
Foundation. 

“I was awake for about 60 hours,” 
said Schwan. “When I finally went to 
sleep and woke up again, it°was like I 
had lost an entire day.” With the help 
of guests like Pruis and WNAP d.j. 
Buster Bodine, the station managed to 
raise $150 for the foundation. 

The holiday spirit sparkled in other 
ways as well. On the night of 
December 10, students of all 


Creative holiday activities kept impatient, bored 
students busy the week before Christmas break. A 
Hurlbut Secret Santa sends a 10 foot greeting to 
Margit Willis, a resident. A freshman, it was Margit's 
first experience with the tradition. (REB) 


Showed fica 


le air was festive and genuinely filled with 
seasonal good will, as students helped each other 
push their cars out of the freshman lots for the 
hazardous, two-block drive to Bob's Bottle Shoppe. 


denominations packed the St. Francis 
of Assisi Newman Center to celebrate 
the annual Midnight Mass. Huddled 
together on the floor amid decorative 
banners and poinsettia arrangements, 
the throng sang such Christmas 


favorites as Joy to the World and 
Silent Night along with Prepare Ye the 
Way of the Lord from Godspell. 

At one point, so many people had 
stumbled in over damp scarves and 


mittens that nearly everyone was 
forced to stand and find a new niche. 
Despite the mass of humanity, the 
mood was quietly reverent, as Fathers 
Jim Bates, Barry Gross, and Steve Wise 
led the mass from a central platform 
under a candle chandelier designed by 


Upon leaving Newman Center’s Midnight Mass, 
students were greeted by the legendary Saint 
Nicholas. Sophomore Sharon Stamper makes a quick 
stop, wishing the elderly saint a happy holiday. (TN) 
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Friends during the month of February were defined 
as those who would help stranded motorists dig out 
their cars. Johnson residents spent an hour getting 
this Pinto on the road again. (DRT) 


John Eiden of WSAS. The impact of 
hundreds of hands joined togther and 
half as many voices united in The 
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Lord's Prayer was stirring. For thes 
students, Christmas was truly” a 
celebration. ae 

Christmas campus-style ended on a 
sobering note. The University of — 
Evansville basketball team was killed 
in a tragic plane crash on December 
13. As the Associated Press reported it, 
a chartered DC-3 carrying 31 persons 
crashed in rain and heavy fog shortly 
after takeoff at Evansville’s Dress 
Regional Airport. Ball State students 
mourned the tragedy with an entire 
nation; the Cardinals were to have 
played the Evansville team just days 
after the crash. (ALM, JAP) 


Students tromped and trudged through snow drifts to 
hear the traditional St. Francis of Assissi Newman 
Center Christmas Mass. Fathers Barry Gross, Jim 
Bates, and Steve Wise offered the sacrament to the 
record number of attending students who spent most 
of the evening standing up. (CAS) 
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- © warmer weather and visions of 

homespun Christmases, but one thorn- 
y issue remained before students could 
cast aside books and beat a hasty 
retreat from a troubled campus. 
Rescheduled for Thursday, December 
15, the Pruis resolution seemed to have 
lost some of its cutting edge since its 
postponement. In reality, it was mere- 
ly the calm before the storm. 


“he following week brought. 


Snowed fim 


The stage was set on Wednesday 
when the Student Senate voted 27-8 to 
support the no confidence resolution. 
Also on Wednesday, results from a 
two-day, SS-sponsored telephone 
survey were tabulated. Results showed 
students favoring the no confidence 
resolution by a 2-1 margin. SS Presi- 
dent Jim Mendenhall and Student 
Association President Jim Parks, 
however, nullified the survey “due to 


hichever wa y it will go,’ Ferrill said, ‘Ball 
tate will be injured, but it has already been in- 
jured and has been deteriorating for several years. 


obvious manipulation (of survey 
results) due to students, faculty, and 
administrators on both sides of the 
issue.” Nevertheless, students went on 
record as overwhelmingly supporting 
the resolution. 

The following day was relatively 
somber. Readers of the Daily News 
awoke to the paper’s first three-word 
editorial: “Vote no confidence.” As 
zero hour approached, few could turn 


Christmas merriment, Madrigal magic 


Renaissance clothes of Italian, French, and 
English cultures were worn by the Madrigal 
Singers at their December 3 Art Gallery Pro- 
gram. Donna Arnett makes her entrance in one 
of the sold out shows. (CAS) 


their thoughts completely to the 
following day’s journey home. 

When the time finally came, the 
theatre was already jammed full. Hun- 
dreds of curious onlookers, disgruntled 
because they could not get seats, 
milled about outside. Voting members 
of the University Senate had to squeeze 
through the throng to get inside and be 
seated by Mortar Board usherettes. As 
debate began, the mob _ gathered 
around the doors of the theatre, 
shushing others and craning necks to 
hear the proceedings inside. 

History professor Everett Ferrill in- 
troduced the resolution. “It is with 
deepest sorrow, sadness, and sincerest 
regrets that I make the motion that I 


With a tense audience, Sandy Schweir, Student 
Senate Secretary, pleads for a more concerned 
administration. Her request was met by a vote of No 
Confidence by the University Senate. (EJ) 


At $12.50 a head, only the 
very elite of Ball State society were 
among the audience, but the 
Madrigal Singers put on an 
excellent show over an excellent 
meal at their annual Christmas 
dinner. Bringing some old- 
fashioned Christmas calm to the 
controversies on campus, the 
Madrigals performed traditional 
English hymns and carols to three 
full houses while dressed in 
elaborate medieval costumes. 

The audience and madrigals, 
both dressed in Sunday best, 
presented an interesting contrast of 
the old and new in the Art Gallery 
lobby. After the Burris School 
Handbell Choir entertained and 
the singers cascaded the main 
stairway, everyone retired to 
Recital Hall and enjoyed the 
catered delicacies. Guests were 


have just suggested,” he told the se : 
senate. “If we thought there was any 


other effective method of improving 
conditions at Ball State, I assure you, 
we would have tried that alternative. 

“Whichever way it will go,” he con- 
tinued, “Ball State will be injured, but 
it has already been injured and has 
been deteriorating for the past several 
years.” 

Sandy Schweir, Student Senate 
secretary, spoke on behalf of students. 
“How can I confide in someone who 
listens but does not hear? Who speaks 
eloquently but cannot converse?” She 
asked the senators. 

On the other side of the coin, ac-. 
counting professor Arnold Cirtin told 
the senate he would resign if the 
resolution passed. “We can disagree 
with the president if we wish, but let’s 
not pillory him in public,” he urged. 


treated to roast beef with all the 
traditional trimmings, while the 
singers toasted with English 
wassail and wandered through the 
room singing carols. The flavor of 
the evening was that of a great 
medieval dining hall, with court 
jesters jesting and serving boys 
carrying in a boar’s head on a 
great tray. 

Naomi Schacter, Syosset, New 
York junior, was a member of the 
Madrigals. 

“Working with Mr. Wakeland 
(the director) and being involved 
as a Madrigal Singer was a joy,” 
she commented. “The group is run 
professionally.” (ALM) 


Elaborate introductions of the lords and ladies 
of the Madrigal Court were made by Paul 
Vanderkoy. Cindy Nichols, Scott Solderman, 
Anita Webb, Dawn Jones and Randy Ecker des- 
cend into the audience. (CAS) 


Pruis Resolution, Madrigal Christmas Dinner * Winter Eve 


The president spoke in his own 
defense. “Clearly we have some pro- 
blems, and I regret that,” he said. “I 
regret also inadequate or ineffective 
communication within the university. 
I am quite sure I did not accomplish 
that, but I still believe that it is impor- 
tant and that it can be accomplished.” 

Pruis appeared genuinely contrite 
and willing to concede on several 
issues. He even announced that the 
board of trustees had removed several 
positions from the Hayes salary grid, 
thereby removing some of the study’s 
sting. But to most senators it was too 
little too late. When the vote was 
taken, 72 out of 132 endorsed the 
resolution publicly censuring the presi- 
dent. 


Living % Winter Events 


“I had nothing whatsoever to do 
with it,” said Sonny Burnette, an 
Orlando, Flordia grad student. “I’m 
just another student, but I can’t help 
feeling a bit like Pontius Pilate, like 
there's someone’s blood on my hands.” 
It had been an emotionally draining 
two weeks. In the face of mounting 
crises, students and faculty alike had 
responded by pinning all the ills of the 
university on the shoulders of one 
man. It was a desperate measure, but 
one that most felt had been called for. 
(DCD) 


Just a week back from quarter break, cow path com- 
muters were clobbered by the December 8 afternoon 
blitz. Luckily, cross-campus traveling was cut short 
that day when black outs closed buildings and cancel- 
ed classes. (MJI) 


ft began with a mere winter storm watch, but by 
Tuesday evening weather stations across the Mid- 
‘west were thrown into a panic. It would be snow- 
ing—hard—for a long, long time, they reported. 


Maintenance crews were called out in full force once 
the blizzard debris settled. Richard Burton and Larry 
Daniels worked overtime to clear sidewalks in time 
for Monday morning motorists and campus 
pedestrians. (CAS) 
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4 Pe new year opened with a 
rash of late New Year's Eve 
parties and pre-midterm back-to-the- 
books concentration, and the quarter 
fell into dull routine interrupted only 
by occasional sporadic weather. 
January pulled to a seemingly peaceful 
close until one Wednesday when it 
began to snow and never stopped. 

It began with a mere winter storm 
watch, but by Tuesday evening 
weather stations across the Midwest 
were thrown into a panic. It would be 
snowing—hard—for a long, long time, 
they reported. They were right. 


Among the many pieces of 
unfinished business left over from 
fall quarter was the matter of 
Bracken Library hours (see Fall 
Events, page 55). The long quarter 
break had quelled some of the 
momentum created by fall’s study- 
in, but administrators were 
already committed to concessions. 

A group of undergraduate 
students, determined to see the 
push for extension through, 
submitted a proposal to the 
University Library Committee 
(ULC) asking that Bracken remain 
open 24 hours a day. “We realized 
that around-the-clock hours were 
unfeasible,” said South Bend junior 
Sue Clark, “but we felt if we 
originally asked for around-the- 
clock hours, then students would 
accept any extension of hours.” 

University Librarian Ray Suput, 
who submitted a counter-proposal 
to the ULC, felt the students 
proposal was unjustified and 
unrealistic. “There is no college or 
university that I know of that runs 
the library around the clock, so I 
don’t think Ball State should be an 
exception.” Suput added that no 
other college library in the 
Midwest Academic Conference 
was kept open after midnight, 
although he did admit that 
Bracken had the shortest hours 
in the conference. 

ULC Chairman Merrill Rippey, 
who went on record favoring some 
extension of library hours, asked 
the students to tone down their 
request. They complied with a 


The Blizzard of "78 was the kind of 
snowstorm that lends itself to legends 
of guts and gall in the face of crippling 
north winds, the kind of storm of 
which we tell our children—and their 
children. For a _ week, everything 
stopped, and although school was of- 
ficially reopened Tuesday, January 31 
(against the will of the Muncie mayor, 
Robert Cunningham), it would be 
several more days before students were 
able to locate the tops of their cars in 
the 12-foot snowdrifts. 

It was also the kind of snowstorm 
that could be very dangerous. 


Defeated by the crunch 


request asking an additional 16 
hours weekly to the then current 
hours. They got a third of that. 

In a December 14 meeting, the 
ULC passed a resolution changing 
Bracken’s closing hours during 
weekdays (except Friday) and 
Sunday from 11 p.m. to midnight. 
Checking out of materials would 
be permitted until 10:45 p.m. An 
extension of hours during finals 
week was also approved. The ULC 
then passed the resolution on to 
Suput and Stephen Wurster, dean 
of academic planning and faculty 
development. Suput promised the 
new hours would go into effect 
immediately after Christmas 


Pruis Resolution, Blizzard of '78, Bracken Library Hours % Winter Ev 


Although no blizzard-related deaths 
occurred on or around campus, dozens 
died of exposure throughout the 
Midwest. Locally, snow caused the 
collapse of a Yorktown gymnasium 
roof and contributed directly to a blast 
at the High Street United Methodist 
Church in downtown Muncie. The 
High Street explosion, which lit up the’ 
sky like a scene from Close Encounters 
of the Third Kind, caused an estimated 
$1.6 million damage and forced the 
evacuation of the downtown area. 

For students, the blizzard’s main ef- 
fect took the form of cabin fever. Hud- 


break. 

And they did, only not for long. 
Just over a month later, the energy 
crisis hit, and hours were reduced 
drastically. Even the 24-hour room 
was inappropriately named during 
that period. After the coal strike 
was settled, library hours were 
returned to what they had been 
before the extension was granted. 
The reason given was a continued 
need for energy conservation, a 
need which lasted the entire year. 


(KJG) 


Despite winning more access to Bracken, 
Indiana and Michigan Electric Company's 
cutbacks put a temporary halt to late-night 
studying. A hall remains dark. (CAS) 


_ Tve never seen anything like it,’ said Haughey. ‘We 
_had backpackers. We even had some people come 


in, put kegs on a blanket, and pull them all the 
way to West Side Apartments on Hutchinson Ave.’ 
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Piercing, billowing winds and freezing temperatures 
played havoc across campus. When everything settled 
after the two-day rage, snow sculptures made the icy 
mounds a little more picturesque. (MJI) 


dled together in a dorm room or apart- 
ment, things could get boring in a 
hurry. Those who could no longer 
stand it bundled up and set out on foot 
for the nearest open liquor store. 

_ “F've never seen anything like it,” 
said Randall Haughey, general 
manager of Chic’s Liquor Store on 
Tillotson. “We had backpackers. We 
even had some people come in, put 
kegs on a blanket, and pull them all 
the way out to West Side Apartments 
on Hutchinson Avenue.” 

Inventories at markets and conven- 
ience stores began running low as 
early as Thursday, and by the 
weekend bread and milk were scarce 
commodities in Muncie. Beer and wine 
were the next items to go. A clerk at a 
nearby Village Pantry reported that 
when people “couldn’t buy milk, they 
bought beer and wine.” On Saturday, 
as the sun peeked out from behind the 
clouds for the first time, those who set 
out to explore could see four-wheelers 
unloading beer at the local liquor 
stores and bars. Beer was a much- 
needed item, as it would be a week 
before area supermarkets could 
replenish their much-larger inven- 
tories. 

The stores would recover soon 
enough, but it would be a long, long 
time before the campus was back to 
normal. Clearing the campus of snow, 
for one thing, was a job that would last 
the entire quarter. How to make up an 
entire week of lost classes was another 
problem. It was soon announced that 
classes would be extended into exam 
week with exams to be administered 
during those class hours. Anyone who 
still needed convincing knew with that 

~ announcement that blizzards are in- 
deed a drag. (DCD, ALM) 


~ Johnson Dining service employees Hazel Maynard, 
Grace Dobbs, and Mary Mincer spent the season’s 
first blizzard night stranded in a Botsford Hall study 
» lounge (ES) 
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The following is reprinted 
from Kate Duffy’s Daily News col- 
umn entitled Eve's Rib: 

At least now I’m prepared. 
Someday I'll be confronted by 


the little “Son of Eve.” Being half 
my child, he will possess a sar- 
castic tongue and the talent for 
getting people mad at him. From 
h& father he will have inherited an 
unbound enthusiasm for the trom- 
bone and the Golden State War- 
riors. . 

The unfortunate hybrid off- 
spring will approach me clutching 
a pencil in one hot, sweaty hand 
and a note pad in the other. With 
the keenest journalistic sense, he 
will ask, “Mommie, where were 
you during the ‘Blizzard of ’78°?” 

Here’s the answer I'll have 
ready: 


Cabin fever 


“Ah, yes. The Blizzard of ’78, I 
remember it well, I was a mere 
college student then, occupying a 
four-room apartment with two 
other girls in a small Indiana 
town. Our first thoughts during 
that devastating event were for 
survival and sanity. 

“As I recall, we screamed a lot. 


First, in celebration because classes 


were canceled; later, because 
we'd done everything else there 
was to do. 

“The television became our 
fourth roommate and brought 
many new friends into our 


home—all those wonderful people 


like The Doctors and The Young 


and the Restless kept us spellbound 
as we sat in our bathrobes on arc- 


tic afternoons. When we tired of 


these acquaintances, we turned on 


the stereo and spent seemingly 
endless hours with three young 


men with the unlikely name, “The 


Bee Gees.” 
“But truly, my son, our lifeline 
was the telephone. We called 


everyone we knew in a five-state 
radius. If there had been an exten- 
sion in the apartment, we pro- 
bably would have ended up calling 
ourselves. 


“We all suddenly remembered 


long-lost talents with the needles 
and sat knitting and embroidering 
into the wee hours. Your mother 
dropped many stitches and punc- 
tured many fingers. Yes, dear, you 
may see the scars. 

“New insights dawned on us: we 


needed haircuts! As you grow 


_ornery. The temptation was great 


older, my darling, you will realize 
that whenever a woman is 
dissatisfied with her general situa- 
tion, she takes her frustration out 
on her hair. The scissors appeared 
and the tresses flew. What, dear? 
Yes, mother’s hair looked like a 
poodle even then. 

“A new game called ‘Beauty 
Shop’ was invented, and hovering 
over fashion magazines, we pro- 
duced pots of paint, turned on the 
make-up mirrors, and remodeled 
our faces. We were like the pro- 
verbial atheist in his grave: all 
dressed up with nowhere to go. 

“I’m ashamed to admit, my 
dear, that we even had evil 
thoughts about the other apart- 
ments. Not because our neighbors 
had provoked us, but because we 
were so joking bored we felt 


to throw tennis balls at the ceiling 
to irritate the upstairs neighbors or 
to place a leaky aquarium over the 
heating vent that led to the apart- 
ment downstairs. But we never 
gave in to these temptations. 

“Well, dear, that’s the blizzard 
as I remember it. It might be dif- 
ficult for you to understand some 
of it, since we do live in Hawaii 
now. Mother doesn’t want to be 
bothered anymore now, dear. All 
this talk about snow has given her 
a violent headache.” (KD) 


When the blizzard struck, abandoned autos 
became snow-bound obsticles to drivers 
traveling on New York Street east of 
Studebaker. (LAF) 


| or those still suffering from 

a the pent up frustrations that 

can only be brought on by an extended 
hibernation, the following weekend 
offered the perfect cure. Sponsored 
jointly by Chi Omega and Beta Theta 
Pi, the first annual Superstars competi- 
tion offered students the opportunity 
to escape roommates, limber up 
atrophied muscles, and compete in 
seven zany events from blind man’s 
basketball to obstacle course running. 

The Field and Sports Building was 
the site of the Friday night event, and 
a total of 24 teams (each comprised of 
three men and three women) com- 
peted. It was all in the name of chari- 
ty, and a $420 donation—raised from 
gate receipts and the sponsorship of 
Muncie businesses—was given to the 
American Diabetes Association by the 
two sponsoring Greek organizations. 

Placing in four of the seven events, 
the Sigma Chi-Sigma Chi Little Sisters 
team took the overall first place 
trophy, with Menk Hall placing first in 
the residence hall-independent divi- 
sion. Two Alpha Omicron Pi-Williams 
Hall teams tcok second and third in 
the independent division. Pi Beta Phi- 
Sigma Phi Epsilon and Tri Sigma- 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon finished second 
and third, respectively, in the Greek 
division. 

For those with enough energy left 
after the last event, the band “Razz” 
provided dancing entertainment. 

“Everyone had a really good time,” 
said Lucy Hitzfield, Lawrenceburg 
senior and publicity chairman for the 

-_ event. “Although there were some pro- 
~. blems with the electricity and a chilly 
building, we felt it was successful 


enough to make it an annual event.” 
(ALM) 


i P\ zt event taking place that 

( same weekend was, in a way, 
‘reminiscent of fall’s Watermelon Bust. 
t wasnt that the Miss Ball State 
sholarship Pageant was gastronomic. 


or was it particularly athletic. But it 
Si one to do with busts; 


ving Winter Events 


ir those suffering from the pent up frustrations 
that can only be brought on by an extended hiber- 
nation, the next weekend offered the perfect cure 
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Obsticle course running required lots of quick energy 
for its participants. Mary Sheets, Angola senior, grabs 
a quick snack during the Chi Omega-Beta Theta Pi 
Superstars competition. (CAS) 


Sudden stops in a wheel barrow race can pose special 
problems in coordination. Superstars contestants 
Dave Snyder and Pat Myers fall prey to lack of 
balance. (CAS) 


Superstars, Miss Ball State Scholarship Pageant 


to an enthusiastic Emens audience. The Albion hue 
was also named Miss Congeniality beeen with 
freshman Laura Haermmerle. (WEV) — 


letters in the Daily News inp 
To placate those angry letter 
writers, pageant sponsor Sigma Chi — 
eliminated the swimsuit portion of the 
show and held that competition earlier 
in the day. “We wanted to shorten the 
show, and last year the public disap- 
proved of the swimsuit competition.  — 
They said it exploited the women,” ex- 
plained Bluffton junior Rick Skiles, 
pageant chairman. 

With or without the bra and bottom 
segment of the show, it was “a happy 
night,” according to Las Vegas enter- 
tainer Nick Maloof, who emceed the 
contest. It was an especially happy 
night for Albion junior Jan Morgan, 
who was not only crowned 1978's Miss 
Ball State but shared one of the con- 
test’s two Miss Congeniality titles with 
Laura Haemmerle, Creve Coeur, 
Missouri freshman. 

Morgan, who sang the 50’s hit 
Carousel, in the talent portion of 


' the contest, apparently was deserving 


of the Miss Congeniality honors. “Jan 
tried to make all of us feel at ease,” 
commented Toni Tucker, Indianapolis 
senior and one of the 15 finalists 


ment for successfully beri a ball 
body and hulahoop. Bill Kryder ee 


ed from among 33 semi-finalists 
n early January.) “When she turned 
her back towards us, she made a face 
to make us laugh and keep us smiling,” 
Tucker continued. 

The pageant centered on a Roaring 
Twenties theme and featured lavish 
productions of If They Could See Me 
Now and All that Jazz. Some Universi- 
ty Singers donned flappers and con- 
tributed to those numbers. Proceeds 
from the show went to the American 
Cancer Society. 


eadlines. Siriking coal miners 


‘made the words ° puetey crisis” a 


The queen’s court was announced 
Madelyn Anderson, Greensburg 
senior; second runner-up Deborah 
Oberleas, Breman graduate student; 
third runner-up Carrie Hunt, Union 
City freshman, and fourth runner-up 
by Nancy Hof, Miss Ball State for 
1977. It consisted of first runner-up 
Marylin Devenpeck, sophomore from 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

“The nicest part of the pageant was 
meeting and working with a lot of 
wonderful people,” remarked the new 


reality across the Midwest, and as 
public utilities neared the 40-day- 
supply level of coal, talk of brownouts 
and mandated energy cutbacks took 
on a new urgency. 

Energy was, however, in abundance 


d Eine ted the news, but the words ‘energy crisis’ 
became a reality across the Midwestern Region. 


Miss Ball State. “The sincerity and 
friendliness of Nancy Hof and many of 
the other girls made the pageant 
worthwhile.” She might have added 
that the full one-year scholarship that 
came with the title didn’ t hurt. (DCD, 
BSG) 


Botsford resident Marilyn Dvenpeck performs a jazz 
dance to “Echano.” An actuarial science major, 
Dvenpeck has taken ballet at Ball State for two years 
as well as minoring in voice and business. The Pitt- 
sburg sophomore was also the jazz choreographer for 
the Ball State Ballet. (WEV) 


Ending her reign as Miss Ball State, Nancy Hoff gives 
a final performance of “If They Could See Me Now.” 
Along with the Univesity Singers and Sigma Chi 
brothers, Hoff donned the garb of the “Roaring 
Twenties,” making the pageant an evening of enter- 
tainment as well as a scholarship competition. Several 
contestants commented on Hoff's “behind the-scenes” 
sincerity and support. (WEV) 


star Nick Maloof emcess tha annual Bi 
Ball State Scholarship Pageant: Aside from singing 
performances, Maloof has appeared on several talk 
shows including the Dinah Shore show. (WEV) — : 


at Splish-Splash, the annual opening => 
event of the Residence Hall Associa- —_ 
tion’s On Campus Days, February 5- 
11. Splish-Splash found 22 residence 
hall teams diving for 800 ping pong 
balls in University Pool. Howick Hall 
took first place overall, and Mysch 
teams captured second and third place 
trophies. 
Later, students “found their way 
with RHA” at an energy-saving, 
candle-lit coffee house in Wagoner 
Complex, in individual hall gong 
shows, at a Swinford Hall disco, and at 
a successful Casino Night in Noyer 
Complex. A Wide World of Interest 
Night gave students an opportunity to 
witness everything from police sketch 
artists to belly dancers to wild animal 
training in different halls. 
Hebron sophomore Kim Tutza, On 
Campus Days chairman, attributed 
the week-long event’s success to RHA 
participation. “The purpose of On 
Campus Days was to promote 
residence hall living and bring students 
in halls together campus wide. The 
week stressed competition among 
halls, and the more united halls stood 
out,” she said. “I feel it was a very 
worthwhile program because the halls 
had a chance to do events of common 
interest.” (ALM) 


)Dyve amid the carnival atmos- 
phere of On Campus Days, the 
dark prospects of serious coal shortages 
loomed ever near, and as Indiana 
Public Service Commission warnings 
became increasingly urgent, students 
and administrators hogan counting the 
days before mandatory cutbacks 
would take effect and school would 
have to be closed. RHA President Jeff 
Tober, Swanton, Ohio junior, an- 
nounced at an emergency Valentines 
Day meeting that dorms would have to 
cut energy consumption by half. 
Across campus that evening, elevators 
were shut down, ice and vending 
machines were unplugged, and 
lighting was reduced. Student Senate 
got into the act by sponsoring an — 
energy-saving contest among dorms, — 
eventually giving a plaque to conserva- x 


Casino N ¢ in Baker Hall broke tip. the bliecges: 
blues oad ated to the dozens of activities during On 
Campus Days. Freshman Peggy ey adds a goo. 
luck touch to Jeff msec. 5) s dice. i (DRT). 
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make matters worse, the Russian flu swept over 


Depictive of the whole energy crisis, signs plastered 
around campus continually reminded people to cut 
back. Unnecessary dining services, such as shake mix- 
ers, were the first luxuries to go. (JLL) 


tion champ Studebaker East. 

To make matters worse, a Russian 
flu epidemic swept over the campus, 
sending over 300 unlucky students to 
the Health Center. Pendleton junior 
Sue Bratsch was one such student. “It 
was really crowded, and I had to sleep 
in the lounge,” she said. “It wasn’t 
hospital care, but it was pretty good,” 
she said of the conditions at the center. 

Students spent the last few days of 
the quarter wondering if each was to 
be the day school would be shut down. 


plows worked three days to clear the 
ampus blizzard leftovers, the city of Muncie made 
‘news when Ball State refused its request to 

close for an ac ditional ey: (WEV) 


Lovers of Marathon running and cold weather got _gives the appearance of an icicle after his first place | Unlike America’s disco, folk dance “Orcha Bamid-s se 
bar” performed by Banevolks Drew Pringle and 
Sharon Smith, tells a unique love story. (WEV) ; 


their mid-winter exercise at the Carmichael Open. 
James Kirkwood, industrial education professsor, 


finish in the men’s over 35 5,000 meter race around 


the campus. (LAF) 


H SAVE INDIANA’, 


With exam week already thrown into. 
chaos by the blizzard, the prospect of 
having to leave school before finals 
could be given was_ unnerving. 
Students walked in darkness to a 
February 17 Harry Chapin at Emens, 
ate dining service food cooked with less 
energy and served on paper plates, 
shut off rented refrigerators, and 
studied under flourescent lighting. 
When the administration announc- 
ed a one-week extension of spring 
break, those with Fort Lauderdale on 
the brain rejoiced, while those trekk- 
ing home to small town Indiana looked 
forward to more of the same energy 
squeeze. It was perhaps not the most 
conducive atmosphere for academic 
excellence: students who had missed 
much of the quarter due to snow were 
now forced to cram for exams in the 
dark. The energy crisis left dents on 
grades and lives, and many parted for 
spring break not knowing when, or if, 
the next quarter would begin. (ALM) 


Drastic cutbacks put a crimp on kitchenette and 
elevator usage. Even though most made an effort to 
help in the crisis, an editorial comment by one 
elevator voices the minority view.(CAS)) 


In early February the coal 
miners strike became more than a 
nagging reoccurrence on national 
news. The shortage, and the chain 
of events it triggered, laid an icy 
finger on each individual and held 
its grip longer than anyone would 
have imagined. 

President Pruis, on January 28.,. 
requested a cutback which would 
be “easy for all.” Who would miss 
a few lights here and there? But 
the here and there became 
everywhere when, on the very next 
day, Indiana and Michigan 
Electric Company issued 
mandatory cutbacks, and Kenneth 
Rott, Physical Plant director, 
initiated campus cutbacks for 
budgetary reasons. 

A week later the news was 
rippling across campus that 
Indiana University was facing 
suspension of classes, and President 
Pruis announced Ball State’s need 
for a 50 percent cutback by 
February 20. 

Scrambling to meet a deadline 
only five days away, maintenance 
personnel decreased lighting by 
removing or disconnecting light 
bulbs. In the residence halls, 
custodians vacuumed only on 
alternate days. Laundry facilities 
and elevators were turned off, 
leaving only emergency stairwells 
lit. Dining services dimmed lights 
and cut out the use of ovens, grills, 
and toasters. 

Campus happenings slowed to a 
crawl. Basketball games were held 
in the afternoon during daylight 
hours; night classes were restricted 
to fewer buildings; and students 
had to curtail their activities to 
shorter hours at the gym, the 
library, and the Tally. 

According to Housing Office 
official Mike Pitzo, students 
complied admirably by using 
fewer lights and limiting use of 


Coal miners fought for salary increases as the 
campus battled to cut energy usage and keep the 
school open. Despite weekly rumors of contract 
agreements, it was mid-spring quarter before 
coal trucks rolled through campus. (WEV) 


Residence halls adopted the more up-to-date slogans 
to attract attention to conservation policies. Hurst ad- 
vocated alternate methods of keeping warm and con- 
serving energy. (CAS) 
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Urgent pleas for conservation of electric power 
were plastered on every available door in the 
dorms. Residents pitched in to cut usage by 50 
per cent the first week of the campaign. (KMR) 
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appliances. Conscientious students 
asked themselves, “Which takes 
more energy—the hair dryer or the 
toaster?” while the less 
conservation-minded complained 
openly of bumping into people in 
dark hallways and eating cold 
food. 

By February 17 the situation 
had reached the point where 
Senator Lugar recommended 
burning coal with corn. The 
Muncie community was hard hit 
as both Marhoefer and Chevrolet 
plants cut back power and 
employees. 

The 77th day of the strike, 
February 21, saw the chance of 
relief as the United Mine Workers 
and an independent coal company 
reached a tentative pact. But 
President Carter still threatened to 
evoke the Taft-Hartley Act, and 
cartoons issued dire black and 
white warnings from the editorial 
pages of newspapers. 

Closer to home was the 
administration’s announcement 
that the opening of spring quarter 
would be deferred from March 7 
to March 14. May graduates began 
to wonder if they would receive 
diplomas in three months as 
originally hoped. 

After another tentative 
agreement was voted down by the 
miners, President Carter evoked 
the Taft-Hartley Act on March 13. 
Although the miners ignored that 
action, school was in session on 
March 14. 

As the weather warmed and 
days grew longer, the coal 
shortage seemed less threatening, 
but the campus heaved a collective 
sigh of relief on March 29 when 
the 110 day strike finally came to 
a close. 

Although the major cutbacks 
were lifted, university officials 
requested a 25 percent energy 
cutback in the face of skyrocketing 
costs. By then, most students had 
learned to live with less. 

Ball State had weathered the 
coal shortage better than I.U. or 
Purdue but most students will 
remember the dark months with a 


slight shudder. (KD) 


Nasty colds, nerve-wracking cabin fever and 
other inconveniences of the blizzard often 
overshawdowed the hidden beauty of simple 
things. (MJI) 


United Mine Workers Strike * Win 


_ Emens wasn‘? large enough to handle 
superstars, but concentrated instead on 
a menagerie of styles and tastes that still 
seemed to keep the 3,600-seat auditorium 
filled to capacity 


ll year WFBQ advertised concerts 
by such big-name rock-and-roll 
groups as Fleetwood Mac, REO 
Speedwagon, Styx, John Denver, 
and Bob Seger. Tickets floated into 
the hands of eager students quickly—tickets 
for the concerts in Indianapolis and Fort 
Wayne. Big-name musical entertainment came 
to Muncie in the form of the Indianapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, The Lettermen, and J. 
Michael Henderson. Good music to be sure, 
but hardly big-name rock-and-roll. Then, to 
the surprise of many, Harry Chapin appeared 
at Emens in February; the three-hour per- 
formance was sold out by the night of the 
event, ample proof of students’ desire for rock 
concerts. 
Emens Auditorium officials said the seating 
capacity, 3,600 in maximum number, did not 
allow for hard-rock and top-40 groups. More 


| ENTERTAINMENT ON OR AROUND CAMPUS 


likely, however, it was their desire to prevent 
the drugs and drinking that usually ac- 
company such concerts that kept the Emens 
billing along middle-of-the-road lines. Yet, 
despite a lack of musical entertainment in the 
big-name sense, Muncie had disco, rock, jazz, 
and folk groups of its own. 

With the dymanic dancing and Bee Gee’s 
soundtrack of the hit movie Saturday Night 
Fever, a disco craze swept across the Midwest, 
and Muncie was no exception. Friday and 
Saturday night discos attracted large crowds 
with local disc jockeys and disco light shows. 
Dormitory lounges turned into massive dan- 
cing floors when furniture was pushed aside, 
fluorescents dimmed, and strobe lights flashed 
to the disco beat. 

“Discos are unbelievably popular on cam- 
pus, David Abraham, South Bend junior, 
said. He and Neil Rish, both former Edwards 
Hall residents, headed the “River City Revue,” 
a disco and light show company popular on 
campus. 

“You can almost call it a sport,” Abraham 
said of disco dancing. He mentioned that the 
shows they did in Hurst, Edwards, and 
Painter halls were jam-packed, wall-to-wall, 


Mike Hause and Peggy Moore, Studio 
Theatre; page 112 


J. Michael 
Henderson 
Muncie Music; 
page 96 


It took three years to get balladeer Harry 
Chapin to Muncie. The entertainer had 
been slated to perform at Emens in 1975 but 
had cancelled due to adverse weather. Even 
at his February concert, lights were dimmed 
because of the energy crisis. (RAM) 


soe sa fe, usually costing only 50 


cents a person. The River City 
Revue charged $60 for their service, 
most of which was used to pay for 
the rented stereo equipment from 
Hi Fi Buys. Some disco and light 
shows, such as Chip Traub’s “Disco 
Master and Company” from In- 
dianapolis, cost more than $100 but 
provided a more magnificient light 
show than most local groups. 

Off-campus discos were more of a 
hard-rock, top-40 combination at 
King’s Corner. Saturday Night 
Fever-style dancing was more of a 
reality, however, in Muncie’s Disco 
Barn atmosphere. Located on 
Highway 32, the disco opened in 
April and drew full houses on Fri- 
day and Saturday nights. 

Students who were more into the 
mellow, folk-type music con- 
gregated over cups of Mexican 
Mocha or hot chocolate in the 
Village Two Bit Rush. When Seals 
and Crofts, George Benson, or Judy 
Collins recordings were not heard 
faintly in the coffee-house back- 
ground, J. Michael Henderson or 
Bill Wilson were performing live 
from a corner in the room. 

Laura Cumberland, Anderson 
freshman, waited tables in the 
serene, folk atmosphere of the Two 
Bit. “With Michael Henderson, we 
always had a good crowd,” she 
said. 

David Fassett, Rochester junior, 
liked to spend time at the Chug 
listening to local bands, such as 
Jump Street and Last Chance. 

“Discos completely turn me off. 
I'm not so much of a dancer that I 
pay so much to go do it,” Fassett 
said. “If you're into dancing, 
especially chicks, you like disco, but 
if you're at bars and there’s not 
room to dance, live music is a lot 
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“I'd like to see some originality,” he 


said. “Not a bunch of carbon copies 


of top 40's.” 

Like most other students, Fassett 
felt it was a “vicious circle” when 
the administration could not get a 
big-name group to campus due to a 
lack of seating capacity. “That foot- 
ball stadium sits open most of the 
year,” he said. “If IU and Purdue 


University Singers spent months preparing for 
their tour of the U.S.S.R. in June. Freshman Jaci 
Taylor reviews some musical ar- 


rangements for the group’s program. (JRS) 


can do it, why can’t we?” 

Fassett said he prefered country 
rock, folk rock, southern rock, 
country western, and a little jazz 
music. The Strawberry Jam 
Festival, held in the Recital Hall or 
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A brainstorm of GENED 210 students, 


Strawberry Jam developed into one of the largest 
campus musical events. Held in the Recital Hall, 
it attracted around 20 amateur musicians. (MJI) 


Arts Terrace each quarter, provided 
students with the opportunity to 
hear the types of music Fassett en- 
joyed. 

With 15 to 20 performers, the 
Strawberry Jam sessions were usual- 


Bluegrass, jazz and rhythm and blues turned out 
to be the most popular music forms at quarterly 
Strawberry Jams. Muncie freshman Dave Nelson’s 
harmonica lends accent to a blues song by South 


Bend sophomore Jim Scroghams, (MJI) 
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ly four to five hours of foot- 
stomping, hand-clapping entertain- 
ment. Music ranged from folk to 
classical, as the concept of the 
Strawberry Jam was to allow per- 
formers the opportunity to describe 
the way they felt about someone or 
something in a quiet sort of way. 
Ironically, the jam concert idea 
originated in Dr. John Barber's 


Muncie Mall hosted the October 18 Ball State 


Days, giving some local an to 
display thelt musical talent. The untvassiyt faae 
Ensemble gives mall and strollers a taste 


of the group’s unique . (CAS) 


GENED 210 class on violence in 
America. Students Jim Striby and 
Bill Rushmore helped make the idea 
a reality. 

“In Dr. Barber's class we divided 
into a series of study groups and our 
group came up with the idea,” 
Striby explained. “The idea was to 
take the topic of discussion and say 
something about it through music. 
After the class was over, we decided 
to continue with the group and of- 
fer it to the students to either par- 
ticipate in or come and listen to.” 

They came in large numbers, two 
nights each quarter, receptive and 
warm to the performers. Comfort 
wasn’t important as the audience sat 
on the hardwood floor of Recital 
Hall or on the grass of the Arts Ter- 
race. It all added to the peaceful, 
easy atmosphere of the folk con- 
certs 


Peaceful music captivated a full 
house in University Hall each 
quarter when the Ball State Jazz 
Ensemble performed. Mark 
Records, a professional saxophone 
player and ensemble member, said 


students were receptive to jazz 

music. As a disc jockey at the 

LaFollette Complex radio station 

WLAF, Records weaved jazz music 

into his two-hour-long radio pro- 
~ 
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pte ty tapi 1a a jazz pro- 
dut we don’t at all,” he said 
eae i ‘ations in Muncie. 

__. Records cited the local area as the 
home of jazz-oriented performers. 
Al Keiger, a famous jazz trumpet 
player, and Larry McWilliams, the 
director of bands at Ball State as 
well as jazz trumpeter, both called 
Muncie home. 

“We lack advantages in concerts 
and professional entertainment,” 
Records said of the entire area 
music scene. “Locally, the music is 
pretty good, though. If one looks 
around, he can find good music.” 

In fact, no matter what kind of 
entertainment one looked for on or 
around campus, one could find it. 
Professional dance troupes, sym- 
phony orchestras, famous come- 
diens, road shows, and, you name 
it, all visited the campus at one 
time or another during the year. 
Entertainment at Ball State did in- 
deed run the gamut—from pan- 
tomime to rock-and-roll. (JEG, SES) 


Being entertained was the 
most important thing next to 
studying and sleeping, so it 
had to be good—and it was. 


Ithough the walls didn’t rock 
A and reverberate with the 
sound of Kiss or REO Speed- 


wagon, Emens Auditorium hosted a 
of performers ranging from 
and Russell of the New 

York Metropolitan Opera to the 

National Lampoon Players to Eng- 

land Dan and John Ford Coley. 

But the highlight of the year—and 

also the attraction for the largest 


_ audiences—was the Red Skelton 


__ show. Regardless of the fame of the 
ne mers, though, the Emens 
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The Student Center 


Board sponsored 
performers such as John Smith and Bill Wilson in 
a Tally on Friday afternoons during the year. 


EMENS AUDITORIUM 


seemed most shows were directed 
toward the Muncie community 
rather than students. The truth was 
that most shows were indeed geared 
toward community entertain- 
ment—the construction and 
maintenance of the auditorium 
being a joint university-communi- 
ty project. 

The support and importance of 
the community was sometimes 
overlooked, but this was not the 
case on the night of October 7. It 
was then that students discovered 
absolutely all tickets had been sold 
for both Red Skelton shows and that 
most were in the hands of local 
residents rather than students. 
Skelton agreed to do another show 
on Sunday, October 9, but the race 
for tickets caused quite a hubbub on 
campus and in the Daily News. 

Though many shows seemed 
geared toward area residents, it was 
basically a student group—the stu- 


Wilson, a local musician, was a favorite at dor- 
mitory discoes and coffee houses as well as area 
hangouts such as the Two Bit Rush. (REM) 


dent advisory board—which made 
the main decisions concerning what 
went on in Emens throughout the 
year. According to members of the 
group, they tried to choose a variety 
of shows to please as many people 
as possible. 

West Side Story, the Wright 
Brothers Overland Stage Company, 
and Henry Mancini lifted the year 
off to a varied beginning. 

The Young Americans, a reper- 
tory stage company in their 15th 
season, presented the West Side 
Story musical. Such songs as Maria, 
Tonight, I Feel Pretty and Gee, Of- 
ficer Krupke told the story of the 
clash between a white New York 
City gang and a gang of Puerto 
Rican immigrants. In the contem- 
porary Romeo and Juliet, Verona, 
Italy became New York City and 
the feuding Capulets and Mon- 
tagues were re-created by the two 
teenage gangs. 


Late Noe « | 
| Overland Stage music ranged from é 
| easy-listening, pop tunes to down- } 


home, bluegrass boogie, when the 4 A 

| Wright Brothers visited Emens ' : brief stop in Middletown, An veteran 

| Auditorium. DrummedSteve Walker of the media, his presentation included humorous 
sings accompaniment. ( ) anecdotes and his personal concerns for the plight - 


of America’s press. (RAM) ny ine 


Another type of music was 
featured when the Wright Brothers 
Overland Stage Company brought 
their charm, wit, and Southern 
bluegrass music to campus. Only 
Time for Love, and their version of 
If by Bread ranked among the best 
received songs of the evening. 
Mingled with easy-listening tunes 
was the band’s display of foot- 
stomping, banjo-picking gospels. 

Because it was the last per- 
formance in Muncie for the group 
before their anticipated dissolution 
in December, this last concert was a 
special one. And according to many 
of the listeners, it was also one of 
their finest. 

Of course the main attraction of 
October, of the fall season, and 
even of the entire year was the Red 
Skelton Homecoming Show. The 
Indiana-born-and-raised comedian 
entertained capacity audiences with 
his anecdotes, his “rubber” face, 
and his simple clowning around. He 
also touched the hearts of many as 
he told the audience, “I just want to 
hear people laugh, because you're 
the only family I’ve ever had.” 

Following an act like Skelton’s 
would be difficult; but only a week 
later, Louise Russell and Robert eee 
Merrill gave an exuberant opera 3 


the dissolution of the Wright Brothers. Spokesman 
Tim Wright concludes the concert as well a 
band’s career with Rainmaker(RAM) _ 


A musical fantasia of Harlem from 1910 to 
1940, Bubbling Brown Sugar was presented 
November 2. The national touring group 
overwhelmed the audience with the glitter 
of the jazz and ragtime music eras. (CAS) - 
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while England Dan and John Ford 
Coley added to the bill. Each at- 
tracted large audiences. 

Special effects enhanced the story 
of Clara and her nutcracker in the 
Yuletide ballet presented by the 
Pittsburgh Ballet Company. The 
Christmas tree grew, a grandfather 
clock exploded, and snow fell 
throughout the evening, as the 
dancers performed to the taped 
music. Their dances ranged from 
the languid Arabian Dance to the 
acrobatic Russian Trepak. 

Despite heavy snowfall and Arctic 
temperatures, students and Muncie 
residents gathered in Emens on 
December 7 to warm their souls to 
the blazing fire of the second 


Hoosier comedian Red Skelton spent a full pre- 
Homecoming week dashing around the campus. 
Parade-bound on the rainy Saturday morning, 
Skelton clowns with wet on-lookers. (MJI) 


Emens Auditorium «Potions Lie 
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show, Handel’s Messiah. 

hristmas classic was presented 
the Muncie Symphony Or- 
cchestra, and the University- 
Community Choral Union, under 
the direction of Dr. Robert 
Hargreaves. The struggles to reach 
the auditorium through several in- 
ches of snow proved well worth the 
effort. 

The pop combination of England 
Dan and John Ford Coley provided 
a special treat for the Ball State 
students, playing a concert on 
December 2. The singers performed 
many of their popular tunes and ad- 
ded to the evening talking to many 
in the audience and signing 
autographs. 

January opened the new year at 
Emens with performances by the 
Indianapolis and Muncie Symphony 
Orchestras and Jerome Hines. 

Then, rumor had it that a long- 
awaited promise was to be fulfilled. 
After a three-year delay, Harry 
Chapin was to return. 

He walked out on the stage 
without any fanfare or big introduc- 
tion and immediately charmed the 
audience. Neither the freezing tem- 
peratures outside nor the reduced 
wattage inside (due to the coal 
strike) dimmed the audience’s en- 
thusiasm for the popular singer and 
composer of such hits as Cat’s 
Cradle and Taxi. : 

Chapin gave the near-capacity 
crowd an exciting three-hour-plus 
concert with many of his hits such 
as I Want to Learn a Love Song 
and W.O.L.D. His band also pro- 
vided students with a talented 
young drummer, who told the au- 
dience what it was like to be the 
“horniest rock-and-roll drummer in 
the world.” 

It was the smooth and easy man- 
ner in which Chapin presented 
himself that elicited the audience’s 
very favorable reaction. His songs, 
ranging from slow and thoughtful 


_ to fast-paced and loud, were occa- 
_ sionally interrupted with bits of 


humorous comentary. 
_ “It was one of the most moving 


__ concerts I've ever been to,” said 
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Paula Lindner, Highland 
sophomore. “It was a very exciting 
concert.” 

Chapin finished his concert by 
letting the entire audience get into 
the act with 30,000 Pounds of 
Bananas and All My Life’s a Circle, 
after which he left-as quietly as he 
came—this time leaving the au- 
dience on their feet wanting more. 

Following Chapin, Ossie Davis 
and Ruby Dee performed in Emens 
in February. Spring performances 
included My Fair Lady, Sandler 
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Pre-performance relaxation helps calm _pre- 
performance nerves at all levels of the entertain- 
ment field. England Dan, John Ford Coley, and 
band await their on-stage call. (RAM) 


Best known for his opening number, Cat's In The 
Cradle, Harry Chapin’s dancer and sidekick is his 
son, Josh, about whom the song is written. Josh 
accompanied his dad’s first three songs. (RAM) 


and Young, Dan Wagoner and 
Dancers, and Pearl Bailey. 
Total captivation swept over 
Emens Auditorium as the 
internationally-acclaimed enter- 
tainer and special advisor to the 


Both light and podium were ignored by the free- 
wheeling Pearl Bailey as she spoke a /a stream of 
conscious to an Emens Auditorium audience April 
26. The special advisor to the United States Mis- 
sion at the United Nations, author, and actress 


“spoke from her heart” emphasizing that the only 
labels she wore were of “God and truth.” Bailey’s 
lecture also stressed that the ugliness in life could 
be washed away by accepting the beauty that can 
be found in humanity. (CAS) 


Audiences were somewhat shocked, if not embar- 
rassed by the sexually suggestive antics of the Na- 
tional Lampoon touring group. Natlamp’s 
satirical routines included a spiced-up operating 
room scene complete with a busty nurse and the 
doctor's blood-spattered gown. (RAM) 


U.S. Mission at the United Nations, 
Pearl Bailey, walked onto the stage. 
Casting aside microphone and 
podium, Bailey proceeded to 
“speak from the heart.” 

Bailey's “maniacal mind,” as a 
friend once called it, jumped 
through topics ranging from senior 
citizens to new shoes as she unceas- 
ingly paced the stage and cast a 
spell of attention over the atten- 
dance. 

“I do not have time to deal with 
race, religion, and creed,” she said. 
“I deal in humanity. I do not have ~ 


nor do you. 

Immediately after completing this 
sentence, she shifted abruptly and 
without pause into a discussion of 
cookbooks. The maniacal mind 
struck again. 


F airy tales with happy endings 
seem to only come alive in story books, 
but something magical seemed to unite 
the Ball State campus with one of the 
country’s most popular recording 
groups, The Lettermen. 

The Muncie audience was just as en- 
chanted by The Letterman concert of 
November 4 as it had been with the 
four concerts the group had performed 
in previous years. “Emens is one of the 
most beautiful auditoriums we've 


formances.” 

But their story does not close with 
just one happy ending, but two. Clad 
in a deep maroon suit, Butala told the 
packed audience, “On this stage I met a 
Chi Omega who became my wife. . . 
That was the happiest day of my life.” 
Then, he broke into the Billy Preston 
song, You Are So Beautiful, dedicating 
it to his wife, Judy, and his daughter, 

y, Tony didn’t meet his future 

,-on stage. He met 
, and it wasn’t their first 
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Bailey, a freshman at Georgetown 
University, explained that she decid- 
ed to go back to school, “because I 
care. A man who earns his way is a 
man who will make it in this world. 
Anybody who doesn’t have to get 
up in the morning and wash his 
face and comb his hair and get out 
and do something is going to get in- 
to trouble.” 

When Bailey walked off the 
stage, the same audience’s want for 


to a small region within modern 
Yugoslavia. 

“Tony said he would write, but 
nothing,” Judy continued. “I wrote 
once and sent him a pen-and-ink draw- 
ing I had done of The Lettermen, but I 
didn’t hear anything, so I dropped it.” 

Four years later, in 1968, The Let- 
termen were scheduled to perform at 
Emens for the Homecoming Show. 
That year Judy was crowned 
Homecoming Queen and was also 
editor of the Orient. 

“Before the show started, I went 
backstage, and Tony remembered me,” 
Judy said. “We went to Pizza King 
afterwards, and he said he would call. 
He never got around to it, though.” 

.. . Until later, That Thanksgiving, 
when The Lettermen performed again 
in Highland, Tony contacted Judy. 
After that his calls became more fre- 
quent, and, at Christmas, he flew her 
to California to meet his parents. 

Compared with other college 
romances, Tony and Judy’s courtship 
was atypical. They didn’t meet each 
other in the Commons after hours, 
order pizza at night, or run into each 
other between classes; most of their 
weekends were spent apart. 

“We saw each other as frequently as 
we could—everytime he came through 
on tour,” Judy recalled. 

Being engaged to a celebrity like 
Tony Butala, especially in the 60s, was 
big news on campus. “Everybody was 
excited,” Judy said. Everyone but her 
ex-fiance, who was bombarded with old 
Lettermen records and sweaters. “He 
was teased quite a bit,” Judy admitted. 


Emens fairy tale a reality 


more was evident, but the 
auditorium quickly cleared of spec- 
tators. 

It had been an interesting 
season in Emens. The walls seldom - 
rocked and reverberated with big- 
name rock groups, but the people 
inside smiled and laughed with the 
memories of Pearl Bailey, Harry 
Chapin, England Dan and John 
Ford Coley, Red Skelton, and The 
Lettermen. (LDF, DDP, SES) 


Emens had a special significance for veteran Let- 
terman Tony Butala, who met his wife here in 


1968. In tribute to her, he croons You Are So 


Beautiful, a Billy Preston love song. (CAS) 


In the spring of 1968, six months 


after their reacquaintance on the Emens 


stage, Tony and Judy were married. 


Their marriage, incidentally, marked 


the beginning of a friendship between 
Tony and Dr. and Mrs. Oliver Bumb. 


Bumb, who was vice president of public! 


affairs and university development at 
Ball State until he retired in the spring 
of 1977, had been a close friend of 
Judy’s. After Judy’s marriage, when 
The Lettermen performed at Emens, 
Tony and frequently the oldest of his 
four children, Anthony, would stay 
with the Bumbs. From those visits, 
Bumb learned a lot about Tony and 
The Lettermen. 


“Tony worked hard as a child,” said 
Dr. Bumb, adding that Tony’s parents 
encouraged his singing during his early 
years. 

Tony was born in Sharon, Penn- 
sylvania, and sang on a radio show 
=| when he was eight. His family moved 

to California so Tony could sing with 

the famed Mitchell Boys Choir in 

Hollywood. Later he sang with actress 

Connie Stevens in a group called “The 

Foremost.” 

In 1960, The Lettermen were form- 

; ed. According to Tony, two popular 
misconceptions have formed about the 

| group: when it was formed and the 
number of members. 

“I remember you guys,” Tony 

i; mimicked. “You sang at my senior 
prom in 1952. But what happened to 

_ the fourth guy?” 

| “There have always been three guys,” 
Tony clarified. “There have never been 
four. And our first performance was in 
1961.” 

The Lettermen have undergone 
several changes since they were first 
spotted by George Burns in 1961. Tony 
traded in his short-cropped hair for a 
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styled-blond afro, and the black, 
pointed shoes and straight-legged pants 
that were fashionable in the 60s were 
supplanted by three-piece, tailored 
suits, platform shoes, and open-collar 
shirts. 

Some things, however, have not 
changed. The Lettermen’s music has re- 
mained popular; their performances re- 
tain their personable quality; and au- 
dience participation—one of the keys to 
their success—has remained important. 

During their November concert at 
Emens, Tony snaked his way in and out 
of the audience, soliciting song requests. 
About four rows from center stage, an 
elderly woman sat with her hands fold- 
ed in her lap and her lips pursed. As 
Tony leaned toward her, she whispered 
her request in his ear. Tony smiled, and 
as he began to sing I'll Be Home for 
Christmas, tears clouded the woman's 
eyes. As the trio joined in unac- 
companied harmony, the audience 
warmed. 

The Lettermen continued to please 
the audience— which was now hushed 
and relaxed—by singing more requested 
songs and popular hits such as I 
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A near sellout crowd packed Emens on November 
14 to see The Lettermen. Gary and Jim Pike, 
along with Tony Butala, combine a variety of 
music styles such as pop, contemporary, and rock- 
and-roll in their act. This combination helped the 
group appeal “to a wider range of people.” (CAS) 


Believe, Ares Tu, and The Wedding 
Song. 

After almost two and a half hours of 
songs and jokes, the Lettermen ended 
with the popular I Think I’m Going 
Out of My Head. Tony, however, was 
just starting. After signing autographs 
and talking with students for another 
two and a half hours, he crossed 
McKinley and knocked on the Bumb’s 
door. Once inside, he kept the 
household up until 3 a.m. talking about 
Judy, spinning tales, debating issues, 
and philosophizing. 

“The Lettermen have a tremendous 
concern for people, and their per- 
formance is concerned about what the 
audience wants,” said Bumb. “That is 
why for the past 16-17 years they have 
been so successful. They are concerned 
about human welfare and want to help 
people. That's just basically the way 
they are.” (MMH) 


x 
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Lambert also explained that ex- 
tensive work was done on the set. 
Designed by David Shawner, the set 
resembled the inside of an old and 
dilapidated Midwestern home. 

“The reason the play was cho- 
sen, Lambert said, “was to bring 
some kind of realistic, modern 
drama of the early 50’s to the main 
stage.” Come Back, Little Sheba 
dealt with the decay of a middle- 
aged couple's marriage. Doc, the 
husband played by Ron Hartley, 
was driven to alcoholism until he 
joined Alcoholics Anonymous. Lola, 
the wife played by Rebecca Gwin, 


Geared 
Riches held youngsters spellbound for eight per- 
formances. Thief Reed Steele is confronted by one 
of his victims’ mother. (Public Information) 


toward children, Rages to 


Before the arrival of Maria, Captain Von Trapp 
treated his seven children as if they were members 
of the Austrian merchant marines in The Sound of 
Music presented in April. (Public Information) 


doted on her younger, prettier 
days, especially after she pictured 
herself in the romance of Marie, the 
college boarder played by Shelly 
Maxwell, and Turk, a college 
athlete portrayed by Mark Austin. 

’ Ona more delightful theme, the 
theatre’s November 2-5 production 
of Purlie Victorious was a farce on 
the South during the ealry 1960’s. 
Gordon Brumfield played the part 
of Purlie Victorious Judson, a man 


As one of 
ing 63 townspeople of a small Welsh fishing 
village in Under Milkwood, Monticello freshman 
JoAnn Foster’s talents were challenged. (TAH) 


eight actors and actresses portray- 


who battled segregation on the 
Southern plantations. 

Purlie set out to deceive Captain 
Stonewall Jackson Cotchipee, por- 
trayed by Robert Chandler, into 
willing $500 to an imposter heiress, 
Lutiebell Jenkins, a part played by ~ 
Nina Myers. aes 
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Bumfield’s performance was con- 
vincing, and the audience was at- 

itive as Purlie—through 

ot white folks 
psychology” —almost succeeded in 
tricking the old captain, a Ku Klux 
Klanner, into handing over the in- 
heritance. 

While weather was no major 
obstacle to contend with in 
November, the January 25-28 pro- 
duction of Under Milk Wood didn’t 
appear on the theatre main stage 
until February 16 due to paralyzing 
winter storms. Directed by Judy 
Norton, the play was presented in 
“theatre of the mind” style, a drama 
form which uses minimal props and 
requires audience imagination. 

The play dealt with a day in the 
life of 63 townspeople in Milk 
Wood, a fishing village in Wales. 
Eight actors portrayed the 63 parts, 
a feat which involved intense 
characterization and skill. 

All motions on the stage, ranging 
from the combing of hair to the 
ringing of bells, were pantomimed 
and aided by the use of sound ef- 
fects. James Thorpe and Jim Har- 
din, the first actors to appear on 
stage, were narrators. The other ac- 
tors were Deb Freeman, Sandra 
Bohn, Bill Walker, Joann Foster, 
Mark Inskeep, Tracy Smith, and 
Tami Wintrobe. 

The main stage ended its season 
with The Sound of Music. Greg 
Grostefon, a Winamac freshman 
who had a minor role in the play, 
cited the chorus of nuns and Mother 
Abbess (portrayed by music school 
professor Barbara Manford) as assets 
to the four sold-out shows. 

The show’s director was James 
Hardin, whom Grostefon said he 
also came to respect. “He was a 
really fun guy to work with,” 
Grostefon said. “He had a rapport 
with everyone on the cast. He’s an 
outspoken director, has his way of 
doing things, and has a way of 
criticizing without letting you know 
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Theatre of the mind meant few props and no 
dialogue in the Main Stage production of Under 

Milkwood. Deb Freeman and Philip Mitton pan- 
- tomime, while James Hardin narrates. (TAH) 


ES 


is the reaction of Nina Myers and “Sheba is not a tragedy,” and I think the play play. In a more dramatic moment in the life of a 
Jearlyn Steele when Gordon Brumfield, portray- misses its mark if it is regarded as such. One Midwestern household, Rebecca Gwin studies | 
ing Purlie Victorious Judson, describes how he reviewer called it a ‘pathetic comedy,’ and I feel Mark Austin in an attempt to discover the more . 
will preach freedom in the cotton patches of the this is a happy classification,” commented energetic and youthful nature that she, too, had | 
pre-war South after he ascends his pulpit. (WEV) playwright William Inge about his first successful possessed in her earlier, happier days. (WEV) 


he’s doing it.” 

The April production was sold 
out two weeks before the first cur- 
tain rose. The cast practiced with 
Hardin for nearly four weeks, final- 
ly achieving “flawlessness” at dress 
rehearsal. When the curtain finally 
rose, more than one nervous cast 
member was settled by a little 
loosening-up alcohol. 

Pulling off a production like The 
Sound of Music required a great 
deal of dedication, and the actors 
who scattered about the main stage 
were more than dedicated. Hours of 
practice both on and off the stage 
gave the shows a professional flair. 
By filling the undesired roles, actors 
gained the experience needed to at- 
tain the more cherished ones. Joyce 
DeWitt, ABC-TV’s Janet Wood in 
Three's Company, had her start on 
the Ball State main stage, although 
she didn’t attain a starring role until 
her junior year. That says 
something for the caliber of Main 
State Theatre and its performers. 
(JEG, MRS) 


Special artist renderings by Shelly Maxwell in 
Come Back, Little Sheba call for the ideal physi- 
que of Mark Austin. Rebecca Gwin stifles her 
disapproval—and interest—in the pose. (WEV) 
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Student directed, designed, 
- and acted, Studio Theatre 
brought imagination, talent 
and creativity together on 
one stage in an accurate 
portrayal of excellence 


reative expression came 
'& alive through the efforts of 

drama students in the Studio 
Theatre. Experimental approaches 
to play production took place in 
small, backstage-like T-100 of the 
English building. Each produc- 
tion—whether in the form of arena, 
horseshoe, proscenium, or 
Elizabethan setting—was designed, 
directed, and acted out solely by 
students. Reed Steele, Angola 
senior, was one such student. 

Steele and eight other actors put 
together a mime show which they 
presented in the Sudio Theatre 
November 9-12. The group, called 
“Mime Over Matter,” performed 
skits in pantomime. 

The show opened with a comic 
introduction to mime by Steele, 
followed by The Haunted House, 
which featured Lisa Pettet, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio freshman, and Andrea 
Rosmarin, Columbus, Ohio soph- 
omore, as two people caught in the 
rain who attempt to seek shelter in 
an old house. 

Patoral, the next skit, was the 
story of a sad and bored farm girl 
stuck with an uninteresting life until 
she met a supposed madman. Actors 
in this drama were Joann Foster, 
Monticello freshman, Mark Inskeep, 
Indianapolis freshman, and Charles 
Smits, Green Lane, Pennsylvania 
graduate student. 

A skit called The Scarecrow 
featured Cathy Brandt, Logansport 

freshman, and Mark Eisinger, In- 
dianapolis freshman. 

Steele performed in Saturday 
Afternoon at the Movies and The 
Rope and then shared the stage 
with Smits in a skit dealing with 

____ two competitive cowboys and ap- 
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Creative expression reached its pinnacle in Mime 
Over Matter, presented in Studio Theatre on 
November 9-12. Audience reaction to Reed 


Steele's silent portrayal of a cowboy in The 
Western draws on the exactness of body motion 
and facial expression. (Public Information) 
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ot wanting to be upstaged by the crises and 
events of the previous two, spring quarter 
opened a week late and presented its own batch 
of newsworthiness. The campus was still being held 
under siege by the energy crisis with no immediate solu- 
tion to the coal strike in sight. The University Singers 
Spectacular ’78, the AOPi Basketball Marathon, anda ss 
Campus Chest Dance Weekend all fell prey to the energy a 
crunch and were canceled. 2 
During spring break at a regular monthly meeting of 
the Board of Trustees, President John J. Pruis announced 
his resignation. effective no later than December 31] 
1978. Trustees chairman Alexander Bracken revealed ) 


thawing owt 


With administration hierarchy in turmoil, and 
energy problems canceling social functions, 
gossiping in the Tally became the major sport. 


the student body that the president 
sent the board a letter of resignation in 
September, but the board prevailed 
upon him to reconsider. After the 
March 14 resignation, the board 
formed a search and screen committee 
to help select a new president. An 
advertisement for the job even 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal. 

With the administration hierarchy 
in turmoil, and energy problems 
canceling social functions, gossiping in 
the Tally became the major sport. The 
weather even refused to cooperate as a 
ferocious ice storm overtook central 
Indiana Easter weekend. Students 
heading home for the holiday faced 
inch-thick ice on windshields. But, the 
ice broke literally on Sunday with 
clear weather and the end of the coal 
strike. 

Easter Sunday was the first spring 
quarter sign of sunshine, the first hope 


Faculty and student allegations, charging the 
administration with poor management, ended the 
reign of President Pruis. Dean Burkhart was elevated 
to acting president while Pruis’ successor was sought. 


The energy crisis cancelled all non-essential activities; 
but when it ended, students rebounded with high 
spirits and dancing feet. Marchdowns, spring 
formals, and special weekends salvaged the schedule. 
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of nicer weather after a cold and 
darkened winter. With President 
Jimmy Carter’s invocation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, striking coal miner’s 
slowly went back to work, and 
shipments of coal crept northward. 
Sprained ankles and tennis elbow 
dominated lists of ailments at the 


Health Center, as students began to 
work off that blizzard blubber. (ALM) 


Hall 


winford residents 


experienced double trouble the 
evening of March 26 when a pipe burst 
in the bathroom, flooding much of 
third floor. A few hours later, an 


electrical short started a fire, 
evacuating the residents at about 2 
a.m. 

Fireworks left the residence halls 
and sparkled all over campus as 
Student Association (SA) elections 
began April 4. As five candidates ran 
for the SA presidency, Elections Board 
chairman Michael Glantz, Hartsdale, 
NY sophomore, and the Daily News 
began a game of press verses politics. 
An initial election gave Indianapolis 
sophomore Paul Barrett and Lakeville, 
Connecticut sophomore Mike Flint top 
votes over the other three candidates; a 
run-off election a week later placed 
Barrett as the 1978-79 SA president. 
(ALM) 


ampus House members held a 

creative Weekend getaway April 
6-8 with their second annual Christian 
Arts Festival. Artwork, crafts, plants, 
and all manner of handiwork were on 
display as proof that God had blessed 
the fellowship with wide-ranging 
talents. 

According to Campus House staff 
Jack Thomas, Griffith senior, the 
festival had a two-fold purpose: “First, 
to serve as a type of witness to Ball 
State and the community. Secondly, 


After a winter of freezing walks across campus, relief 
and warmth were available through outdoor sports- 
bicycling, frisbee throwing and ‘catching some rays.’ 


The sirens song of Florida lured students to the 
beaches of Daytona, Ft. Lauderdale, and the Gulf 
Coast. Painful sunburns and peeling skin were worn 
as badges of achievement back on campus. 
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the Arts Festival gave people in the 
fellowship the chance to apply 
Colossians 3:23, which tells us we are 
to do all things unto the Lord.” In 
advance of the festival, orange t-shirts 
publicized the event with that verse. 


Once upon a time, five students decided to run 
for the office of Student Association president. 


During the planning stages of the 
festival the workers had opportunities 
to share the reasons for such a festival. 
And in the festival itself, reasons were 
plainly evident. Participants 
acknowledged that whatever talents 


they had to show were given them by 


the Lord. Perhaps this is why 
architectural thesis projects were 
displayed right along with 
needlework, paintings, and 


wallhangings. There were no ribbons 


A tale of political turmoil and tree climbing 


This is the story of Student 
Association elections, a tale 
impossible to tell objectively; a 
journalist’s nightmare, a politician’s 
gabfest, and the awakening of an 
apathetic student body some ten 
years after the fervor that was 
Berkeley’s. This is Ball State’s 
Watergate. 

Once upon a time, five students 
decided to run for the office of 
Student Association president. 
Muncie senior Brad Allamong was 
interested in pumping new blood 
into the Senate, while one-time 
Senator Michael Surufka, Munster 
sophomore, pledged allegiance to the 
SA with his convincing blue eyes. 
Muncie sophomore Sandy Schwier 
spoke out for unity, and Lakeville, 
Conn., sophomore Mike Flint led the 
radical factions with plans for a 
student operated and owned union. 
Indianapolis junior Paul Barrett 
campaigned to improve 
communication between students 
and administrators. And South Bend 
junior Sue Clark and Anderson 
junior Mark Bibler went along for 
the ride as vice-presidential 
candidates. 

The stage was set; the script 
played havoc in the Daily News, 
and mimeographed campaign 
literature filled every john stall, 
covered every telephone pole, and 
hung in every hallway across 
campus. There was some 
mudslinging between the actors 
when Flint accused Surufka’s 
followers of crossing out Flint’s name 
and replacing it with Surufka on 
Flint’s Swinford Hall door. Surufka 
received a warning from Election 
Board Chairman Michael Glantz, 
Hartsdale New York, sophomore, for 
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Weeks of hearing charges, counter-charges, platforms 
and debates finally ended when a run-off election 
allowed. students, a final chance to end the madness 
by voting for SA president. 


unfair campaign practices. However, 
Surufka was peddling Domino’s 
pizza when the alleged backstabbing 
took place. 

Candidate Barrett tried to wake 
some of the living dead in the Tally 
one noon when he called for 
presidential debates. Fielding 
poisonous, planted questions and 
outrageous apathy from the floor. 


and answering the harangues of a 
media panel, four of the five 
candidates staged their own Meet the 
Press, a la Ball State style. Schwier 
had overslept. 

The campus was saturated with 
politics as candidates discussed, 
debated, and disputed the issues at 
forums in dorms and at fraternity 
houses. Several of the candidates 
reportedly rampaged the Studebaker 
Dugout, informing people, “If you 
leave now, it means you don’t care.” 
Many students grabbed notebooks 
and Hostess Twinkies to leave before 
Surufka apologized for the group. 

Elections were held on two rainy 
April days in polling booths at 
strategic places. Glantz had informed 
Daily News editor Tracy Warner, 
Hartford City, junior, that election 
results would be released to the DN 
near dawn when all the votes were 
counted. The press was rumored to 
be harassing election board members 
by parading and swearing in front of 
the SA office. 

To make popular once again a 
phrase coined by the Washington 
Post, confidential sources stated that 
when Election Board member Dave 
Andreas, Kokomo junior, left the SA 
office via a window to avoid the so- 
called beleaguring press, he spotted a 
DN photographer in a tree. (The 
ironic issue, noted by ardent nature 
lovers, was that there are no trees 
within many feet of the SA office 
window with branches strong 
enough to support a photographer 
and heavy telescopic lenses.) Glantz 
then refused to hand over election 
results to Warner. 

The next morning the paper 
bombarded newsstands with a front 
page editorial citing Glantz’s threats 


ither we're gonna kill him, or we’re 
gonna break his leg,” said Glantz, 
according to the DN. 

Later Fraze would tell the DN 
that after Glantz refused to give 
election results to Warner, he and 
two other reporters, Goshen senior 
Kathy Barks and Indianapolis 
sophomore Laurel Hensel, called in 
an anonymous tip announcing the 
victors. The results, however, could 
not be verified by Warner and were 
not printed. The staff phoned in the 
tip because “we were feeling as 
guilty as hell,” Fraze said. “We were 
violating every journalistic principal 
we believe in.” 

When election results were finally 
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common knowledge, candidates 
Schwier, Surufka, and Allamong 
were eliminated with a run-off 
necessary between Barrett and Flint. 
Campaigning was tamed down 
considerably after the field had been 
narrowed to two, with Barrett and 
Flint supporters rallying for victories. 
Candidate Barrett defeated opponent 
Flint by an overwhelming margin. 
Campaign posters got soggy on 
telephone poles as spring rains faded 
them into history, as elections and 
surrounding rumors lodged in 
memories. Activity around the SA 
office mellowed back into the normal 
chaos, and the Barrett administration 
began attempting goals. SA elections, 


Fielding questions and promoting the better student- 
administration communication proved a successful 
formula for SA presidential candidate Paul Barrett. 


Unhappy with the Daily News Coverage, the SA 
published a weekly newspaper to acquaint the 
student body with the campaigns and issues involved 
in the elections. Khrosro Tabarias of Iran used the 
premiere issue to form his opinion. 


had for a week, brought politics at 
Ball State into the spotlight, and 
whether students liked it or not, the 
student government show did go on. 

Defeated vice-presidential 
candidate Clark sat in the SA office 
the day after the run-off, staring out 
the window and said, “By God, I 
wish I could have been there when 
they were counting ballots and 
people were jumping out windows 
and swearing. It must have been 
quite exciting.” 

And so the story ended. Like many 
fairy tales, the good guys defeated 
the bad, or the bad guys defeated 
the good, depending on how one 
looked at it. And the moral of this 
story was: Never count your trees 
before they’re planted. (ALM) 
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Fun-filled for the freshman contestants, the Miss 
State Pageant needed the financial 
support and publicity needed to draw more 


Black Ball 


students. 


Dr. Richard Lawrence fascianted people of all ages 
with his glass-blowing exhibit at the Newman 
Center’s spring Art Show. A Ball State chemistry 
professor, Lawrence owns his own shop in Brown 
County’s Nashville. 


or awards given, and none were 
expected. 

Of course there were misconceptions 
surrounding the festival—people 
coming in from the community 
expected to see paintings of Christ 
everywhere. The festival closed with a 
Saturday night coffeehouse, giving 
those involved with music a chance to 
share their gift. (RTS) 


) Dish Ball State women shared 
their gifts in the talent portion of 
the Miss Black Ball State pageant April 
15 in the Student Center Ballroom. 
Kerry Bingham, Indianapolis 
freshman, won the contest, which was 
sponsored by the Black Student 
Association. Residence halls and other 
campus organizations sponsored the 
eight candidates, such as Kappa Alpha 
Psi fraternity which supported Lil’ Sis 
and “Kappa Kitten” Bingham. 

As the newly-crowned Miss Black 
Ball State, Bingham received a $500 
savings bond, and the traditional 
trophy, crown, cape, and_ roses. 
Angela Duerson, Muncie sophomore, 
received a trophy and was named 
“Most Congenial” by the girls. 

Pageant judges rated the girls not 
only on attractiveness, but also poise 
and personality in the fashion show, 


impromptu questioning, evening 
gown, and talent portions of the 
pageant. Preceding the actual 


competition on April 15, the girls 
talked with the judges at an informal 
interview. 

First runner-up Audrey Fitzpatrick, 
Indianapolis freshman, viewed the 
competition as a good way to get 
involved with campus activities. “I 
think it’s good to get involved as a 
freshman, and besides, it was fun,” she 
stated. “I think it will eventually be as 
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ee ir 
big an event as the Miss Ball State 
pageant.” 

“The pageant was well-organized 
and it ran smoothly, but there are a 
few things that could be changed,” 
said junior contestant Suzan Faulkner, 
Fort Wayne. “It needs more financial 
support and more publicity. And our 
audience was mostly parents and older 
people, not enough students.” 

Did Bingham positively believe that 
she would win the competition? “Oh, 
yes,” she replied, “if you asked me that 
question a few weeks before, I would 
have said, ‘Sure, I'll win.’ But about 
two days before the contest, I got kind 
of nervous.” As Miss Black Ball State, 
she will travel to conventions, deliver 
Miss Black Ball State Contestants. Row One: Audrey 
Fitzpatrick, Diane Parker, Maxine Taylor, Glenda 
Broadus, Angela Duerson. Row Two: Kerry 
Bingham, Cheryl Boyd, Anquinette Graham, Sherri 


Abram. Row Three: Dorris Motley, Susan Falkner, 
Katherine Ford, Cynthia Staton. 


Some pageants required more than practiced talent 
or polished poise. Demonstrating the rippling muscle 
that won him the title of Mr. Ball State. Lenny 
Warner flexes for the final judging. 
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The duck pond and ‘Presbo Beach’ usually crowded 
with bikini-clad coeds, lacked the flavor of coconut 


oil and beer. 


speeches, and display her singing 
talents as she did in the pageant when 
she sang If You Believe and Ease On 
Down the Road from The Wiz. What 
did Bingham do when they 
pronounced her as the winner? “I 
cried,” she admitted. (JAP) 


7 Pre Easter sunshine did not last 
as the Muncie rains began and did 
not stop until finals week. The duck 
pond and “Presbo Beach,” usually 
crowded with bikini-clad co-eds, 
lacked the flavor of coconut oil and 
beer. 

One of the few spring events not 
canceled by the energy crisis, Spring 
Sing brought some relief from the 
torrential rains. “The biggest obstacle 
was that the groups were so darned 
good,” claimed Wade _ Holbrook, 
Wilmington, Mass., senior co- 
chairman of Spring Sing 1978. Sharing 
the responsibility for chairmanship 
with LaPorte junior Jean Monroe, 
Holbrook said that the competition in 
Chairpersons of Spring Sings agreed competition was 
keener than ever, necessitating changes in judging 
categories. Sigma Chi Mike Stiles accepts overall 


trophy from chairperson Jean Monroe as Kelly Miller 
looks on. 


Kerry Bingham, freshman from Indianapolis, 
brought the vibrant chords of Broadway's “The Wiz” 
home to Muncie as Miss Black Ball State. 
Representing Jeep Hall, Bingham sang “If You 
Believe” and “Ease On Down the Road.” 
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Spring Sing was so close that the 
adjudication will have to be changed 
for 1979. 

“Categories are going to have to be 
changed because the groups are 
improving so much that ties are 
becoming too numerous,” he said. 
However, he added that the Sing was 
definitely a success. Holbrook 
emphasized that the event provided 
for closer bonds between members of 
A native of Falls Church, Virginia, Natalie Thomas 
turns “showwoman” with her Alpha Omicron Pi 
sisters for Spring Sing. A great crowd-pleaser, the 


annual event involves both residence halls and 


Greeks. 


Homework was often forgotten as Spring Sing 
competitors “burned the midnight oil” improving 
dance routines and harmonies. Delta Zeta sister Pam 
Harkless catnaps during a routine practice session. 


his group. 

“I was very pleased with the interest 
shown in Spring Sing. It was a real 
morale booster,” he said. He was fru- 
strated with the Daily News because 
“the facts weren't presented.” He 
referred to his numerous attempts to 
release information concerning the 
event through the paper and also to a 
letter he personally wrote to the editor. 
Holbrook said the letter was withheld 
from publication until after the 
printing of derogatory letters 
concerning Spring Sing. 

Anne Whitcomb, South Bend 
freshman and director for the Wilson 
Hall entry which received second place 
in the residence hall division said, 
“Everything went much better than 
we had hoped for,” she said. “I think 
we did remarkably well, especially 
since we learned the whole thing in 
five nights due to problems in getting 
the music. However, we did have a 
problem in that we were an all-girls 
hall and it’s hard to compete with 
guys voices.” 

Whitcomb said the residence halls 
were generally treated fairly, with the 
exception of the overall trophy. “I 
think it should be eliminated,” she 
said. “It almost naturally goes to a 
Greek organization because they can 
draft members into singing and can 


Bumping, hustling, and boogy-ing, Paula Cooley, 
Louise Shank, Brent Carter, and Kelly Boyles 
participated in the “Dance for Those Who Can't” 
Dance Marathon held at the Muncie Mall. 


thawing out 


Mother Nature reigned and rained through 
spring events, causing such activities as Goofy 
Olympics to be postponed and re-scheduled. 


afford more elegant costumes. Also, I 
think all groups should get more 
practice time in Emens,” she added. 

Whitcomb added she agreed with 
Holbrook in that Spring Sing has 
become extremely competitive. “It’s 
strict competition,” she said, “but it 
makes for a better performance.” 

Whitcomb plans to be involved with 
Spring Sing '79 in whether a directing 
or singing position. “I had more fun 
doing this than I had anywhere else 
this year,” she concluded.(DDP) 


he rains again caused confusion 
forcing the Residence Hall 
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Spring Sing provided an opportunity for freshmen to 
get involved in a campus-wide event. Lori 
MacDonald, freshman from Indianapolis, 
represented Pi Beta Phi’s in the annual competition. 


Aside from competition in dance and sound, groups 
were judged on costuming—most of which were 
homemade. Simply but elegantly costumed, Alpha 
Omicron Pi and Delta Tau Delta joined forces for 
Spring Sing. 


Association’s second annual Goofy 
Olympics to be postponed a week. 
Although the turnout was sparse, 
probably due to the _ initial 
cancellation, a  fired-up  Crosley- 
DeMotte team hopped, skipped and 
raced their way to victory. 

Among the afternoon’s events were 


Textbook education gave way to crafts and culture at 
the International Festival held in the Student Center. 
Joseph Bangali, junior from Sierra Leone, West 
Africa, explains the meaning of a Bundu Mask to Deb 
Silvers. 


Health nuts and jogging enthusiasts gathered at Ball 
Gym on a crisp Sunday afternoon for the Fun Run. 
Explaining the three routes are Sharon Burgess and 
Nancy Linson. 


such unusual sports as three-court 
volleyball, an egg-toss, and a bed relay 
in which two teams pooled their 
strength to carry one member around 
an obstacle course. Naturally, the 
lightest team member was elected to 
take the ride, which proved to be less 
enjoyable than expected. Evansville 
freshman Cindy Ham, rider for 
Schmidt-Mysch, emerged more than 
slightly ruffled after her team crossed 
the finish line and immediately 
dropped the mattress she was sprawled 
on. “Sometimes I wish I were fat,” she 
said. 

The victorious Crosley-DeMotte 
team, which arrived early enough at 
Carmichael Field for some 
calisthenics and pep songs, captured a 
total of 12 trophies, six for each hall. 
(DDP) 


ven as the rains and the energy 
risis were spoiling plans for most 
students, determined bikers rode 
through darkness and fog in 
preparation for Bike-a-thon weekend. 


Harboring the feverish excitement of the Indianapolis 
500, Lambda Chi'’s Bike-A-Thon is the largest 
attended campus event. Ree Akin congratulates 
newly-announced Bike-A-Thon queen Deann 
Morman of Sigma Sigma Sigma. 
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When the race ended, Delta Tau Delta took home 
trophy, but Sigma Chi crossed the 


the winner’s 


thawing out 


finish line first. 


“We began practicing in late March, 
gradually building up in the miles we 
rode,” said Randy Bailey, Fowler 
sophomore, and Theta Chi biker. 

Although the weather was calm on 
Saturday, May 6, the track was far 
from quiet. The annual Lambda Chi 
sponsored race ended with a different 
twist. When the race ended, it was 
Delta Tau Delta taking home the 
winners trophy, but the Sigma Chi 
team crossed the finish line first. The 
Sig Chi’s enjoyed a five minute victory 
celebration, before the Lambda Chi's 
announced that the Sig Chi team had a 
15 second penalty resulting from a 
track violation, and therefore the Delts 
were the winners. 

A new celebration began for the 
Delts as the Sig Chi team became 
suddenly quiet and unhappy, and a bit 
angry. “It’s not fair,” screamed many 
Sig Chi’s. 

Jim Reed, Alexandria freshman, and 


Strengthened by weeks of practice in parking-lot 
straight-a-ways, triker Mary Sheets pedals for Alpha 
Omicron Pi in pre-race competition. The trike races 
warmed-up excited fans for the bicycle races. 


Muncie sophomore Rick Courtney burns the track as 
part of Sigma Nu’s first team. The fraternity edged 
out defending champions Beta Theta Pi, taking 
second place overall honors in the competition. 
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captain of the winning Delt team, 
admitted he was surprised by the 
outcome. “I was shocked when they 


had won, but I didn’t mind. I’m happy 
with the way things turned out,” he 
said, grinning. 


Although the bikers began 
practicing in March, actual 
celebrations didn’t until the week 


before. On Tuesday night, three films 
on racing were shown in University 
Hall and on Thursday, a parade was 
scheduled, but the weather caused 
problems and the parade was moved 
to the Fieldhouse. 

Friday evening and the wee hours of 
Saturday morning served as _ the 
cocktail hour for Saturday afternoon’s 


Surprised by the announcement of a penalty tossing 
the Sigma Chi’s from first place, Delta Tau Delta 
brothers Rick Vasil and Dan Miner celebrate as new 
Bike-A-Thon victors. 


And they're off! Bike-A-Thon contenders, 
representing both fraternities and residence halls, 
push-off following morning trike races. Keen i 
competition in spirit and costuming added to the 
fever of the campus-wide event. 


A ena 


Unabashed at the angered atmosphere following the 
announcement of a Sigma Chi penalty, Delta Tau | 
Delta supporters Alan Updike and Paul Minott 
express enthusiastic approval of their new-found 

victory. 


Some required by gym classes, others out for pure 
enjoyment, a variety of joggers get organized before 
the spring Fun Run. Runners could choose between 
three distance routes. 
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Bike-A-Thon boldness turns to booking blues as 
spring thaws to a close. 


party. Although bikers were not 
allowed to partake, that did not stop 
the rest of the campus. 

An Indy 500 pace car led off a race 
that was threatened by overcast skies, 
and at the end the Delts claimed first 
place, Sigma Nus’ placed second, and 
defending champions Beta Theta Pi 
finished third. (SES) 

After Bike-a-thon excitement settled 
again into a rainy lull, students found 
the need to step up study habits. 
Spring break had been extended a 
week due to the coal strike, and that 
vacation shortened the quarter by four 
days. Departmental honors banquets 
and formal dances closed up the year 
in style, a paradox against the 
frustration of a year in which chaos 
made the newspapers daily. And in a 
finals week when most students were 
in Bracken making up for the lost week 
over term papers and textbooks, the 
sun spawned beautiful 85 degree 
tanning weather. 


Displaying the sentiments of fellow Delta Tau Delta 
bikers, Allen Updike wraps up a day of sweaty 
struggle and begins an evening of avid celebration. 
Updike is a freshman from Indianapolis. 


Echoing tones of the Sixties, Student Association 
members protest in front of the Student Center. 
Active in student government, Therese Arivin 
picketed all day for the power to control student 
funding for student programs. 
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Sharpening the awareness of the cultures of foreign 
students on campus, the International Festival, held 
in the Student Center, acquainted the university with 
the crafts, and customs, and international folklore. 


Wiped out, Bike-a-Thon was not always the romantic 
picture of man and bicycle competing for the 
treasured trophy. Sometimes bikers would lose 
control of the bike crashing onto the track. (WEV) 


John Suares, auctioneer for Parks Galleries, hosts the 
spring Art Auction sponsored by Student Association 
and Verbatim magazine. Held the same weekend as 
the Newman Center Art Show, the auction was not as 
successful as predicted. 
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Architecture students caused their yearly ruckus as 
they carried bricks up the stairs and built a structure 
in front of the podium. 


a 


parents the escape from a rainy day, 
the gym. (CAS) ye de 


Wey 


Graduation for the Class of 1978 
was the Saturday of finals week. 
Reeking in Ball State tradition, 
graduates lined up at Emens 
Auditorium early in the morning, and 
marched to Pomp and Circumstance 
to the Arts Terrace. Relatives and 
friends, on shaky folding chairs, 
watched their four-year investments 
sweat in wool robes in the muggy heat. 
unlike other universities, Ball State 
graduates got the pleasure of having 
each name read to the crowd. 
Diplomas were mailed to those eligible 
several weeks later, however. 

Architecture students, donning 
party hats, caused their yearly ruckus 
one-by-one as they carried bricks up 
the stairs and built a structure in front 
of the podium. A Board of Trustees 
member “discreetly” removed them 
after all the mortar boards made that 
final bob across the Arts Terrace stage. 

And in making the Class of 1978’s 
graduation, although complete with 
traditions, distinctly theirs, they 
marched out to the theme from Star 
Wars. 

And on that warm Saturday 
afternoon, a year filled with chaos, 
coal strikes, and crazy weather came 
Building up for graduation, Architecture students 
wore party hats and set off fire crackers to celebrate 
their graduating. One-by-one, the architecture 


students carried bricks up the stairs and built a 
structure in front of the podium. (CAS) 


to aclose. Residence halls emptied by 6 
p.m.; the scramble light rang as no one 
crossed; and the events of 1977-78 
were put away in yearbooks, candid 
snapshots, empty beer bottles, and 
suitcases. What remained were 10,000 
empty folding chairs on the Arts 
Terrace. (ALM) 


How do you do, sir? Freshman Joseph Vondersaar 
meets tenth district Congressman Phil Sharp at the 
Alpha Lambda induction for freshman honorary. 
(SWC) 


Measuring up for graduation, Judy Haus, South Bend 
senior, gets measured for her cap by Sue Dytmire. 
Graduates donned in those traditional awkward 
mortar boards and wool robes perspired through the: 
ceremony. (CAS) 
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They don’t think of themselves as special just because 
they're handicapped. They're just students with 
special needs. Ball State is known for its facilities for 
handicapped students. Richard Harris, Director of 
Handicapped Student Services, credits BSU’s facilities 
to “a combination of design and luck.” (WEV) 


One, two, three, guest conductors from around the 
Muncie community were invited to direct their 
groups in presentation during the summer months. 
Here, a guest conductor holds a mini-symphony in 
front of Bracken Library. (MJI) 


You see, it’s like this. Dean Joseph B. Black, dean of 
the College of Business, advanced to the position of 
Dean of Instructional Affairs. Black saw the 
beginning of the new College of Business as the major 
achievement in his college and in the university. 
(WEV) 


Live from the forum, President John Pruis answers 
students’ questions in an open forum held November 
30 in the Student Center. (WEV) 


Poignant letters and editorials in 
the Daily News mirrored the 
myriad of CLOSE 
ENCOUNTERS that besieged the 
administration and wafted into all 
segments of academics. Skeletons 
were dug out of the closet and 
unabashedly flashed in front of 
the student body. The Hayes 
Study, the President’s “lack of 
confidence,” and the cancellation 


Relating to the university, Mr. Tracy Norris, Director 
of University Relations, was the overseer for several 
functions within the branch of Administrative 
Services, one being the Campus Information Center 
in the Student Center. (TN) 


of classes were the hottest debated 
topics. But the bombardment of 
controversies necessitated that 
many informal forums be held. 
The results? Positive. 
Communications opened up 
between the administration, 
faculty, staff, and students. 
Thanks to the Hayes Study and 
debate, the University realized 
that a better system was needed, 
and along with President Pruis’ 
resignation, steps were taken to 
secure excellence in education. 
In addition to the administrative 


University 


turmoil, the gist of the University 
continued to function. In fact, 
several colleges expanded. 
Journalism and Natural Resource 
students shared the ardor of 
moving into a new building; 
grouna ror tne new College of 
Business was broken, and North 
Quad was renovated to help 
accommodate crowded studios for 
architecture students as well as 
new classrooms for the Sociology 
Department. 

Students were granted access to 
the knowledge they sought when 


Walking back to work, Dean Richard Burkhardt and 
Dr. Leslie Mauth, Associate Dean of the Teacher's 
Collge head for the Administration Building. The 
clamor which arose over the Hayes study, combined 
with President John Pruis’ resignation worked to 
make the students and the administration more 
aware of each other. (WEV) 

Bracken Library hours were 
extended after students staged sit- 
ins. 

Despite all the trouble and 
turmoil of the year, the CLOSE 
ENCOUNTERS seemed to cease 
with the end of spring quarter 
and graduation. Left with the 
Board of Trustees was the 


selection of a new president. — 
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Watching the University click 


Alexander Bracken thought for a mo- 
ment, his forehead wrinkling slightly, his 
eyes gazing off in a distance. As a board 
of trustees member for 24 years and as 
the board’s chairman for 20, he had fac- 
ed many burdensome decisions. To 
choose the most difficult of those deci- 
sions was, in itself, an arduous task. 

“When I first came to the university, ” 
Bracken recollected, “most of the pro- 
blems involved physical facilities, such as 
the purchasing of land and the construc- 
tion of buildings. But, in recent years the 
budget problem has been most 
troublesome. The problem of finding the 
necessary dollars for salaries, deciding 
what the university should be teaching, 
and the role of the university in the com- 
munity is very important. This matter of 
budgets and dollars requires the greatest 
care and study.” 

Like the colossal library named for 
him, Bracken has become somewhat of 
an emblem at Ball State. The stately ad- 
ministrator, who has given a major por- 
tion of his 70 year-old life to the board of 
trustees, admitted that recently it has 
taken even more of his time. With the 
university continuing to change and 
grow, the job does not appear to becom- 
ing any easier. 


Back to the desk, Dean Richard Burkhardt saw only 


little of the daylight during his work day. 


The Administration. This is the view of the 
Administration Building which greeted students in 
the fall. Ball State University, the sign, was the 
written symbol of a way of life for students. For 
seniors, it was the last year, the end of a way of life. 


The ultimate decision-making body at 
Ball State, the board of trustees’ duties 
were exhaustive. The trustees hold the 
overall responsibility of determining the 
construction, purchase and sale of 
buildings, approving the salaries of 
university employees and approving the 
overall curriculum. Yet, each of the 
eight-member board is also involved in a 
multitude of civic and community . 
organizations, and nearly all have time- 
consuming professions. 


Board members include Harold 
Wallace, director of corporate affairs ser- 
vices, Eli Lilly Company, Indianapolis; 
Will Parker, vice president of Industrial 
Trust and Savings Bank, Muncie: Mrs. 
Robert O’Maley, an active housewife 
from Richmond; S. Edwin Schouweiler, 
chairman of the board, Old Fort In- 
dustries, Ft. Wayne; Leigh Morris, ex- 
ecutive director and treasurer, Hun- 
tington Memorial Hospital, Huntington; 
James DeHart Garretson, chairman of 
the social science departments, Carmel 
High School; and Doug Cook, student 
trustee. 


All board members are appointed by 
the governor of Indiana. Garretson is the 
newest member of the board, being ap- 


Perhaps the most controversial 
action the board of trustees took 
during the year was the 
implementation of the Hayes 
classification system. A great many 
faculty were infuriated by the Hayes 
study, and some said it sparked the 
no-confidence vote against President 
John Pruis. 

According to Board of Trustees 
Chairman Alexander Bracken the 
system was “misunderstood,” and 


can be criticized. 

“Tt is not the final answer at all,” 
explained Bracken. “It is just an 
attempt to get salaries in line with 
positions. We realize that there is 
more work to be done on it.” 

Before the classification system, 
Bracken said Ball State was the only 


state university to have a fixed salary 


schedule. There was no flexibility in 


“sort of jumped on as something that 


pointed in January, 1978. Cook, too, 
assumed his position in the same month, 
although the student trustee's term is two 
years, not four. 


And of course, there is Alexander 
Bracken. A lawyer by profession, 
Bracken began his career as general legal 
counselor for Ball Corporation in Mun- 
cie. After heading the legal function of 
the company, he eventually worked his 
way up to become chairman of the board 
of directors, and in later years he earned 
the same position at Merchants National 
Bank. That’s quite a bit of responsibility 
for one man, but Bracken seems to be 
able to handle it capably. His decisions 
in the last year with the Ball State board 
of trustees, though, have certainly been 
some of his most crucial and trying. 


Problems at the university were spark- 
ed, in part, by the implementation of the 
Hayes classification system, which placed 
administrators on a flexible pay scale. 
Although the system was met with severe 
disapproval by members of the university 
senate, the board of trustees steadfastly 
went on with its implementation. The 
senate called the system one more exam- 
ple of the university's “business-like” at- 
titude in handling its affairs. 


Hayes ways controversial 


salaries, and the board felt it was 
important to take in account the 
availability of faculty members. 

For instance, the university was 
trying to build its medical and 
architecture programs, Bracken said, 
but teachers in these areas were in 
great demand. So, the board asked 
Robert Hayes & Associates of 
Chicago to make a study of the 
salary situation in order to “meet the 
market.” 

“We were just trying to solve a 
practical problem of how to get good 
people at this university,” Bracken 
said. “We were also trying to reward 
faculty members who had done 
outstanding work.” 

“The University Senate’s taken a 
position that it’s a merit increase. All 
I can say is that the board will 


continue to look into it further,” 
Bracken said. (RJJ) 
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Controversies ranging from charges 
of secrecy and lack of communication 
to political versus educational 
priorities plagued the _ university's 
administration during the past year. 
The tumultuous winter and spring 
quarters were culminated by the 
Student and University Senates’ votes 
of no confidence in President John 
Pruis and his eventual resignation after 
10 years in office. . 

The first major dispute arose in late 
August when President Pruis withheld 
the minutes of two summer board of 
trustees meetings. He refused to allow 
the Daily News access to the 
documents, a violation of Indiana’s 
anti-secrecy law, and claimed the 
minutes were not public records. The 
minutes contained information on 
administrative pay raises passed by the 
board. 

Several attempts to view the 
university's internal budget were also 
thwarted by Pruis. Many students and 
faculty members felt the 
administration was _ deliberately 
keeping the documents secret or as a 
Daily News editorial stated, “One 
can't help but get the feeling Ball State 
has something to hide.” On September 
23, Chairman of the Board Alexander 
Bracken announced that the board 
would comply with the sunshine law 
and release the minutes and the 
budget. 

The first direct attack on the 
university's leadership came during a 
University Senate meeting on 
September 22 when Chairman Paul 
Parkison pointed to an increase in 
what he termed the “us vs. them” 
attitude that was developing between 
the administration and the faculty. In 
his speech to the senate he claimed the 
education process suffered as a result 
of the administration caring more for 
In conference, during a year known for course 


cancellations, the dean’s meetings became more 
crucial. 


Opening doors. It was open doors not only for Dr. 
Leslie Mauth, but Dean Burkhardt, President Pruis 
and other administrators. Doors opened to students 
and faculty, discussing important topics in a year of 
controversy. (WEV) 


the role they played as university 
officials than the advancement in 
education. 

During the year, Pruis met with 
students in several open-forum 
meetings in residence halls in attempts 
to answer students’ questions about 
university issues. One of the first 
meetings was held at Hurst Hall in 
early November. Pruis, along with 
Welker Bishop, assistant dean for 
student housing and M.C. Beyerl, vice 
president for student affairs, discussed 
the Hayes Classification System, 
library hours (at this time a petition 
had been filed to extend the hours) and 
the recent increase in tuition. Pruis 
said he opposed the extention of 
library hours, supported the Hayes 
System and passed the buck on the 
increase of tuition to the state 
legislature. The uneventful Hurst Hall 
meeting turned out to be the calm 
before the storm. 

Dissatisfaction 


with the 


administration and its leader came to a 
boil with the implementation of the 
Hayes System. Many faculty members 
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and deans voiced their disapproval. 
Objections from the University Senate 
ran rampant. 

During a senate meeting November 
3, Pruis addressed the faculty on the 
Hayes System and answered criticism 
directed at the administration’s 
handling of it. Several members 
claimed the information on the study 
was kept secret, including the cost of 
the study. After calling for several 
delays in the implementation, the 
senate voted to oppose the original 
system. 

Although deans, faculty members 
and the American Federation of 
Teachers strongly denounced the 
system, it was accepted by the board of 
trustees on November 17, when it 
unanimously voted pay raises to 52 
administrators in the salary ranges for 
10 of the pay classifications. To those 
who opposed the system, the boards 
approval seemed a political move on 
the part of the administration—totally 


A sign of the times. A blackboard directs students to 
the open forum held at the end of fall quarter. The 
forum which was held for facutly and students to air 
questions on course cancellations, answered little. 
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disregarding the faculty's objections 
for their own benefit. Pruis’ apparent 
support of the system weakened his 
position with those who opposed the 
system. 

Another issue that haunted the 
administration during the fall and 
winter quarters was the _ classes 
dropped because of a lack of funds and 
the delays in hiring temporary 
teachers. During an emotional Student 
Senate sponsored open forum on 
November 30, Pruis and Dean of 
Faculties Richard Burkhart were on 
the defensive as students and teachers 
debated the dropping of classes and 
the financial situation that caused the 
cancellations. Students and faculty 
criticized the administration for their 
lack of communication in skirting the 
issues. Some faculty members claimed 
the situation was an example of 
administrative politics. 

The rift between the faculty and the 


A relatively good turnout of the student body helped 
to add fuel to the fire during the open forum, which 
was sponsored by the Student Association. ; 

During the open forum Dean Richard Burkhardt 


administration grew _ increasingly 
wider and on December 8, a special 
meeting of the University Senate was 
called to discuss the quality of 
administrative leadership. Several 
members claimed the heirarchy of 
authority blocked an open, informal 
administration and they questioned 
the political versus educational 
priorities of Pruis and whether or not 
they were in the best interest of the 
university. Deans, department heads 
and faculty said Pruis did _ not 
adequately communicate with them 
and the president's relay channels were 
impersonal and _ insufficient. One 
faculty member went as far as to say 
speaking with Pruis was like talking to 
a “wax doll.” And for the first time, 
the issue of no confidence in the 
president was raised when 30 senior 
faculty members drafted a resolution 
and presented it to the senate during 
their meeting. 


points out inaccuracies regarding course cancellations 
as reported in the Daily News. Dean Burkhardt was 
the man on the spot during the forum, being held 
accountable for course drops. (DT) 


Tuition, turmoil, and trouble 


Dr. Duane E. Deal, Chairman of the Mathematics 
Department, was on hand for the open forum. The 
departments hardest hit by course cancellations were 
English, Foreign Languages, and Journalism. (DT) 
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Department heads held special meetings to help 
distribution of funds to the various areas. Dr. 
Edward Strother, Speech and Theatre Department 


chairman, and Dr. Daryl Adrian, English 
Department chairman, listen to debate, (WEV) 


Political turmoil kept the Ad Building busy trying to 
solve the problems with classes, President Pruis, and 
the Hayes System. Deans Richard Burkhardt and 
Robert Carmin work together on a proposal. (WEV) 
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Student Senate voted 27 to 8 to take 
an affirmative stand on the issue of no 
confidence in a meeting on December 
14 and presented it to the University 
Senate on the next day, when they 
passed the resolution, which called for 
Pruis’ resignation, by a 72 to 60 vote. 
The vote came after a lengthy debate 
and a speech by Pruis in which he 
defended the Hayes System and said he 


had scheduled meetings with 
university leaders to discuss the 
problems of communication. The 


board of trustees officially recognized 
the resolution and vowed to look into 
the problems carefully, but they tabled 
the resolution and reaffirmed their 
confidence in the job Pruis was doing. 
But the tabling of the issue did not 
forestall the pressure on Pruis. During 
January he met with deans, 
department heads and leaders of 
student government in a succession of 
meetings in which the problem issues 
were discussed. One such meeting was 
on January 12, when Pruis and 
Chairman Bracken met. with six 
student government. Those attending 
the meeting described it as “positive,” 
but most felt that more 
communication in further meetings 
was necessary to resolve any 
differences. But despite the 
administrations attempts to improve 
the channels of communication, Pruis’ 


leadership capabilities were still in 
doubt. 


Amidst rumors, on February 2, 
Administrative Assistant to the 
President Ronald Bouchard 
announced his resignation. Bouchard, 
who directed the study and 
implementation of the Hayes System, 
left to accept a position as personnel 
and employee relations officer at 
California State College at Northridge. 
Bouchard denied reports that he 
resigned under pressure from his 
involvement with the Hayes System. 


Eight days slater meuniics 
administration suffered another blow. 
Vice president for Public Affairs and 
University Development Roger 
Manges turned in his resignation. The 
announcement came one day after his 
return from a sick leave of close to one 
month in which he was hospitalized 
for undisclosed reasons. Manges and 
the administration refused to comment 
on his reasons for leaving. 


The administration was faced with 
another problem in February when 
Indiana Public Service Commission 
mandated a 25 percent reduction in 
energy because of the coal strike in 
Indiana and the subsequent effects it 
had on the coal reserves. The 


university was hit by another forced 
cutback when Indiana and Michigan 
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Electric upped the cutback to 50 
percent. The administration was 
forced to curtail energy consumption 
by reducing building hours, laying-off 
personnel, shutting down elevators, 
reducing residence hall and outdoor 
lights and rescheduling and cancelling 
sports events. 

In late February, university officials 
announced that the opening of spring 
quarter would have to be delayed at 
least one week in order to meet the 
cutbacks. 


During the extended vacation, 
President Pruis handed his resignation 
to the board of trustees during a 
special meeting March 10, ending a 
year of controversy and speculation 
and a decade as the school’s top 
administrator. His _ resignation, 
effective no later than December 31, 
1978, was accepted by Board 


Voices were heard when classes were cancelled due to 
a lack of funds. Faculty and department heads met 
and discussed solutions. Thomas Kaluzynski of 
Instructional Affairs spoke at one of the meetings. 
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Chairman Bracken “with profound 
regret”. It was disclosed that Pruis had 
submitted a letter of resignation in 
September, but the board had asked 
him to reconsider. In his first letter 
Pruis had “concluded that the time has 
come for me to be relieved of the 
burdens and pressures of the 
presidency.” After reconsidering the 
second time, Pruis decided to step 
down. 

The trustees announced the 
formation of a search and _ screen 
committee to find a new president. 
With guidelines set by the University 
Senate and the board, university 
officials set out to select nominees for 
president. Some of the characteristics 
desired in the selection were broad and 
deep experience in the administration 
of higher education, some training in 
education, and the capabilities of 
getting along with people. After 


Intense concentration captivated faculty, 
administrators, and students alike when the dropping 
of scheduled classes was discussed. Dean Stephen 
Wurster is one of the intense listeners. (WEV) 


debating the size and faculty input, 
the committee was set at 17 members. 

At the May 25 board of trustees 
meeting, Joseph Black Jr., dean of the 
College of Business, was named as 
acting vice president for 
administrative services and university 
development to assume that post on 
June 21. John Hannaford, associate 
dean of the College of Business, was 
named to serve as the Dean of the 
College of Business. Both men will 
hold the positions until the new 
university president selects a search 
and screen committee for the vice 
presidency. 

Spring quarter came to a quiet close 
with the question of the new president 
the only remaining uncertainty. The 
board's dropping of the Hayes System 
in June, put to rest the raging 
controversy that had plagued the 
administration the entire year. 


As political turmoil brewed, administrators had to 
carry on their usual roles. Deans Richard Burkhardt 
and Charles Sappenfield examine plans for an 
architecture seminar at Ball State. (WEV) 
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If ever there was a newsmaker in 
the Muncie college community, it 
was John J. Pruis. Whether it be con- 
cerning scapegoat politics, breaking 
ground on the new College of 
Business, or simply what the Presi- 
dent and wife Angie are doing this 
Friday night, the activities of John J. 
Pruis were of major concern on cam- 
pus. 

What about the actual person 
behind all the freshman orientation 
speeches and public-relations smiles? 
What goes on during the “off-hours” 
of a seven-day work week? 

“I wish I had time for a little of 
‘everything else’,” Pruis grinned. For 
the President, “everything else” en- 
tails favorite pasttime fishing, ex- 
perimenting with photography, and 
attending concerts and plays with 
wife Angie. 

“Getting involved with people is 
actually my hobby,” Pruis related. “I 
feel we have to relate to others in 
order to grow. The personhood of 
each individual is so important.” 

Ending ten years as chief ad- 
ministrator at Ball State, Pruis said 
he is ‘too busy to list specific ac- 
complishments and set-backs. ” 


One of President Pruis’ projects was the Cardinal 
Round Table. Students across campus who were 
involved in various organizations joined him for 
dinner. (WEV) 


Half-time of the Homecoming football game left 
President John Pruis with wind tossled hair and a 
damp, rain sprayed jacket. He presented 
Homecoming Queen Tianne Steinhildber with roses. 


= 


“Besides,” Pruis explained, “listing 
specifics would appear to overlook, 
underevaluate so many really positive 
programs. The President does, 
however, pinpoint Campus Chest as 
the program which most 
characterisizes Ball State students. 

“When I first came, students were 
_ standing everywhere dressed in really 
_ funny costumes; I didn’t know what 
| was going on,” Pruis laughed. “I was 
_ amazed that students were so well 
| organized in raising money for wor- 
| thwhile things. I still feel that the 
_ fun, creative process involved in 

Campus Chest epitimizes the spirit of 
Ball State students. 

Pruis greatly enjoyed the concert 

| and artist series as well as student 
productions. “We have a rich and 
varied series of entertainment,” he 
said, “I have never been disappointed 
in the quality.” 
“We have to remember that sheer 
| quantity (in anything) is not the best 
_ measure,” the President continued. 
“The quality level—how involved are 
the performers in doing a good job? 

_ How is it being enjoyed by 

| othersP—is the most important 

| aspect.” (LAS) 


Pruis the president, the man 


As president of the university, Pruis served as a public 
relations man. With Margo Johnson and Paul Barrett 
of the Black Student Association, President Pruis 
donates his support of the organization. (KPE) 


Efforts to meet students out on campus were taken by 
President Pruis. However, most students’ only 
personal encounter with the man was at graduation 
when he shook their hands. (WEV) 
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Pruis felt the impact of entertainer 
Red Skelton highlighted the ‘77-78 
year. “He was a real human being 
interested in others. He gave 
unselfishly of himself—and provided 
a tremendous stimulation for lots of 
good things.” 

How do students react to the so- 
called “man-on-top” when they see 
him outside the office? 

“It all depends on the person, ” 
Pruis explained. “Some rush by, not 
knowng what to say. Others come 
right up to see how I’m doing.” Pruis 
said he wished for more contact with 
the students, adding that Cardinal 
and Residence Roundtables helped 
him become familiar with student 
personalities and needs. 


Ground breaking for the new College of Business had 
President Pruis out of the Ad Building on campus, 
March 29. He speaks to a group of people before he 
and the university deans picked up their shovels and 
officially started progress on the new building. (KLR) 


Was it hard to leave all the 
pressures of the job on campus—to 
turn from “President” Pruis to “Mr.” 
Pruis? 


“At times, impossible,” Pruis 
related. He described his “off-hours” 
haven—a cottage in Northern 
Michigan. “It’s sometimes necessary 
to go there in order to leave things at 
school.” 


Pruis felt the various pressures, 
jobs, and activities of the university 
president do not in themselves 
characterize the role. “You have to 
give up a part of your person,” he 
said, “Although, I'm certainly not 
suggesting that brings unhappiness, ” 
he grinned. 


Students had a chance to talk with President Pruis at 
his monthly Cardinal Round Table in the Student 
Center. From organizations of all kinds, students 
were invited to dinner with the president. After the 
meal, issues of interest were discussed. (WEV) 
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Pruis the president, the man 


Homecoming was one of the outings that President 
Pruis made an appearance. Standing beside Fire 


Chief Fred Yentz, Pruis applauds the festivities at 
halftime. (WEV) 
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The student heart throb 


If any single office could have been 
called the “heart” of an organization, 
then the “heart” of Ball State was the 
Office of Student Affairs. It provid- 
ed its life giving function through a 
variety of programs and offices from 
recruiting to post-graduate place- 
ment; from healing your body to 
healing your soul from aiding the 
handicapped to financial aid; from 
career counseling to psychological 
counseling; from the International 
House to student housing. 

The office responsible for bringing 
“life” to the heart is the Office of Ad- 
missions. It performed this function 
by visiting over 200 schools to tell 
counselors, principals, and students 
what Ball State has to offer. “But we 
also provide a total service to the 
high school,” said Dr. Joseph Naum- 
cheff, Assistant Director for Admis- 
sions, “by providing any other in- 
formation they may need concerning 
higher education.” 


Orientation introduced students to the university 
during the summer. Set up by Student Affairs, 
student Orientation was headed by Richard Harris 
and run by upper-classmen who donated time as SOC 
leaders. One SOC group plans a skit for an evening 
program. (DRT) 


In conjunction with the depart- 
ment heads, the Admissions Office 
was centrally responsible for all of 
the pamphlets, booklets and letters 
sent to high schools and prospective 
students. “And the hardest job,” said 
Dr. Naumcheff, “is to keep up with 
what's going on, and the changes. 
We meet regularly with departments 
so we can learn as much as we can 
about Ball State. We don't know all 
the answers, he added, but we know 
all the people who have the 
answers.” 

The Admissions Office was also 
responsible for determining if a stu- 
dent should be admitted, how he was 
classified, and if transferred, how 
many credits were accepted and how 
much they were worth. 

According to Dr. Naumcheff, 
students and parents were impressed 
with Ball State because of the 
beautiful campus, the excellent 
facilities, and the wholesome looking 


Student Affairs was behind most activities which 
involved students. Campus Chest was an annual 
project organized by Student Programs, a division of 
Student Affairs. Max Edington gives Roxann 
Whitcombe a swirl in a Campus Chest Woody-Shales 
staff soak. (JAG) 
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and friendly students. “Admission is 
not an isolated success,” he said, 
“credit has to be shared with the 
departments and the many people 
who assist us in running tours and 
open houses. But, ” he added, “if we 
didn’t have something worthwhile to 
promote, we couldn't do it. It’s easy 
for us to promote Ball tate because of 
our total environment.” 

Once students were admitted to 
the university, the Student Affairs 
Orientation Office took over. “Ball 
State is noted among Midwestern 
universities for its orientation pro- 
gram,” said Richard Harris, coor- 
dinator for orientation. “It took us 
about 12-15 years to develop the 
basic structure of orientation here. 
We need about 300 students for the 
Student Orientation Corps. (SOC). 
I'm very proud of the SOC,” he add- 
ed. “Many colleges have dropped 
that approach, saying you cant get 
college students to do something for 
nothing anymore. That’s why our 
slogan is, It’s hard work if you can 
get it, ‘which we borrowed from the 
Peace Corps. The SOC makes the dif- 
ference,” Harris said, “it really helps 
when you can get 300 people to work 
their tails off for two days and 
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nights.” 

Probably the next ‘artery’ the stu- 
dent came in contact with, was the 
Office of Registration and Records. 
This was the office responsible for ID 
cards, records administration, class 
lists, grades, mailing grade reports, 
processing of grade changes, in- 
completes, removals, name changes, 
and any other addition or deletion 
required on a student's record. But 
despite the enormity of the task, 
“everything we do is student 
oriented,” said Joseph Espey, the 
registrar. “It is strictly, what can we 
do for the students?” It was to serve 
this motto, that the Request System 
for scheduling classes was initiated. 
“The real advantage of the system,” 
said Espey, “was, that for the first 
time, we knew what students wanted 
and needed,” Four weeks before the 
quarter, the requestion lists were 
given to each department to see if 
they could accommodate the desires 
of the students. About 80 percent of 
the students get what they ask for, 
according to Espey, with seniors with 
the most hours getting first choice 
and freshmen, last choice. “So it is 
definitely to the students’ advantage 
to pre-register.” he added. 
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Room 410 of the Administration Building housed one 
of the offices of Student Affairs. Sometimes the 
phones were constantly busy especially during a year 
of controversial class droppings. Office secretary of 
Student Affairs Research, Priscilla Studebaker, 


worked around the answering of the telephone. 
(KLR) 


Women who wished to continue their education 
made use of the Ball State Women’s Experimental 
Program. The project, taught by Evalon Jacks, 
helped ladies who had not been in direct contact with 
the academic atmosphere ease back into the study 
situation. Indianapolis freshman Donna Williams is 
one of the program students. (TAH) 
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There was one group of students at 
Ball State, for whom coming to 
school here was a bit more com- 
plicated than just apply and moving 
across the state. They were the 180 
international students from 68 dif- 
ferent countries who were attending 
school here. Kirk Robey, director of 
International Student Programs, and 
his staff handled the initial inquiry 
from the student, evaluated academic 
credentials and all applications 
forms, and processed the application 
forms through the Admissions Office 
and the academic department involv- 
ed. Robey’s office also dealt with the 
national and international agencies 
and scholarship organizations by 
whom most of the students were 
funded. But Robey’s responsibilities 
did not end once the student arrived 
on campus. His office was also 
responsible for running an orientation 
program to educate the international 
student on our academic system and 
our American culture. His office also 
had a host-family program, where 
the international student actually liv- 
ed with a local family during the first 
week of school. “The Muncie com- 
munity was very receptive to the 
host-family program,” Robey said, 
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“and not only university families par- 
ticipated.” 

Robey was also responsible for 
coordinating programs which shared 
the cultures of the international 
students with the rest of the student 
population. Programs such as the In- 
ternational Festival, the foreign film 
program, a monthly international 
dinner, panel discussions on current 
topics, and a speakers bureau, were 
all designed to inform students and 
the local community of life in other 
countries. 

Besides cultural differences and 
language familiarity, probably the 
biggest problem for the international 
students was money, Robey said. 
“But even when a student's funding 
was cut off for some reason,” Robey 
added, “The Muncie community was 
very helpful in raising money or even 
providing temporary jobs.” 

Robey said that international 
students liked Ball State “because it is 
a small and friendly community. We 
do have an alumni program, with an 
annual newsletter, and our alumni 


As an escape from his office, Director of Registrar Joe 
Espey eats a picnic lunch with his daughter and 
grandchildren on the Arts Terrace. Espey said his 
office worked strictly for the students as it dealt with 
all those enrolled in the university. (CAS) 
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are our best source of obtaining new 
students. We even have some second 
generation students,” he added. 

But for about half the students at 
Ball State, just being accepted was 
not enough. In order to come here 
and remain in school, they required 
some form of financial aid. Over $14 
million was disbursed by the Office 
of Financial Aid in the forms of 
scholarship, loans or campus employ- 
ment. Most students applied for 
either a short term, 60 day, loan or 
for the National Direct Student loan, 
which allows for a ten year pay back 
period after graduation. “We do have 
a delinquency rate problem with our 
loans,” said Norman Beck, director of 
Financial Aids, “It’s about average, 
but the average is too high.” Beck ex- 
plained that the money needed pro- 
mpt repayment to provide for the 
needs of new students. To help 
alleviate the delinquency problem, 
the Office of Financial Aids turned to 
legal methods. “We have a collections 
department,” Beck said, “but it’s ter- 
ribly costly.” 


The Office of Student Financial Aids dispersed more 
than $14 million for educational needs in 1978. 
Students, however, sometimes found the hassles of 
getting to the monies almost not worth the efforts, 
usually because of long lines and red tape. (MJI) 
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through the 
administration with the Office of Student Programs. 
Robert Foster served the office as director of Special 
Programs. (FEB) 


Student organizations funneled 


Handicapped students found the campus somewhat 
easy to get around with sidewalk ramps and special 
handicap facilities. To help the handicapped students 
and their special needs was the Office of 
Handicapped Services, headed by Richard Harris. 
Harris, Jim Green, and Dan Standish discuss a grant 
for the handicapped. (WEV) 
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Another area which concerned 
students when they first arrived on 
campus was where and with whom, 
were they going to live? The task of 
assigning rooms and roommates was 
the responsibility of the office of 
Residence Hall Personnel and Pro- 
grams. According to Dr. Betty Har- 
rah, director of the office, “sharing a 
room is a part of the learning pro- 
cess.” So her office tried to assign 
roommates that had common values, 
and they also looked for differences 
in background and experiences. “Car- 
bon copies have no thrust for grow- 
ing,” Dr. Harrah said. So they tried 
not to assign persons together from 


the same small town or the same 
high school. 


The tool used to make roommate 
assignments was the self-evaluation 
form, whereon students showed their 
likes and dislikes. “But some students 
take it as a joke,” Dr. Harrah said, 
“and others really don't know 
themselves.” Students were able to 
pick their own roommates if they 
wanted to, “but for freshmen,” Dr. 
Harrah said, “we do a better job.” 

While Dr. Harrah provided the 
supervision and impetus for residence 
hall programs, the individual hall 
director was responsible for each 


hall’s programs. “The purpose of the 
programs,” she said, “was to promote 
student growth, self-understanding, 
and development and their ability to 
relate to each other.” Each program, 
therefore, was tailored for the par- 
ticular group. “Developing a trust 
relationship between the director, his 
student staff, and the hall residents,” 
she said, “is the most important and 
hardest task, and the programs mere- 
ly supplement the individual relation- 
ship.” 

Dr. Harrah cited overcrowding 
and discipline as the two biggest pro- 
blems in the residence halls. 
“Students want two contradictory 
things,” she said, “they want to be 
treated as adults, but are not ready 
to assume the responsibilities of 
adulthood. A lack of understanding 
of their obligations to the communi- 
ty, is probably the largest problem, ” 
she added. 

Once students had arrived and got- 
ten settled in, they began to look 
around for something to do. To fill 
their non-academic hours, Ball State 
had 268 organizations, groups and 
committees. The man who was 
responsible for assisting these 
organizations in obtaining what they 
needed and in running efficiently, 
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was Dr. James Marine, assistant dean 
for Student Programs and director of 
Student Activities. “We try to provide 
a coordinating function for all of the 
various organizations,” he said, “and 
we did this by providing work shops 
for their various officers and leaders; 
obtaining or coordinating buildings 
and equipment for their use; and ac- 
ting as a consultant in the planning, 
scheduling and execution of their 
programs and events.” The basic 
philosophy of the student programs 
office was to provide learning op- 
portunities in which students actually 
participated in governance, although 
the exploration, planning and execu- 
tion of cultural, academic or socially 
oriented programs. “The number one 
problem through Marine, “was ade- 
quately communicating the areas ot 

' involvement available to the 
students. ” 
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The Student Center was one of the facilities ran by 
the Office of Student Affairs. The Bookstore and 
Tally Ho Restaurant are located in the building. 
Karen Webb demonstrated candle making in the 
Bookstore, December 13. Other demonstrations were 
given in the Tally Arcard periodically . (CAS) 


Residence halls provided a home for more than 9,000 
| students as well as for homeless sororities. Dr. Betty 
Harrah, head of the residence halls, said sharing a 
room is part of the learning process. For handicapped 
students, sometimes sharing a room meant helping 
each other share daily chores such as getting the mail. 
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Health was an issue for the Office of Student Affairs 
through the university sanitarian, Dayton Swickard. 
Although his office was located in the basement of the 
Health Center, Swickard kept a watch over even the 
Johnson Dining Service with manager, Ann Talley. 


(CAS) 
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Noyer housed a 


Complex 
handicapped students on campus. Due to the 
dormatory’s central location, the complex was easily 
accessible to the academic buildings—especially to 
the library just southwest of Noyer. Max Adamson 
watches television in his Noyer room. (WEV) 


majority of the 


Just as the human heart adjusts to 
meet the changing needs of the body, 
Ball State has adjusted to meet the 
needs of the handicapped students. 
“We are able to offer excellent ser- 
vices to our handicapped students, ’ 
said Richard Harris, director of han- 
dicapped student service, “by virtue 
of a combination of design and luck. 
The reason we can attract more han- 
dicapped students here, than can 
other universities, like IU, is because 
our landscape is basically flat.” Har- 
ris emphasized that most people don’t 
know the many needs of the han- 
dicapped. “There's a lot of difference 
between a power wheel chair and a 
manual one”, he said, “and a world 
of difference between the needs of 
the blind and the needs of deaf 
students.” Harris noted that there 
was still room for improvement in 
the services, however. “There's a 
need for elevators in East Quad and 
Practical Arts,” he said. “The ones 
they have now are unsafe,” he add- 
ed. “When the Women’s Gym is 
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| modified that will be a big help. Did 
| you know the new College of 

| Business is going to have automatic 

' doors?” he asked. “Ideally, we should 
_ have automatic doors in every 

| building.” 

__ Handling physical problems for all 
_ of the students, was the domain of 

| Dr. Paul Pentecost, director of the 

| Health Center. With eight full time 
| medical doctors, and 12 registered 

_ nurses, the Health Center had over 
27,000 student visits during the 
school year, and over 1,000 physical 
therapy treatments per month. 
“We're going to get more into 
preventive medicine,” Dr. Pentecost 
said, 

The Health Center saved money 
for the students through the phar- 
macy, where students were able to 
purchase medications at reduced cost. 
“We dispense medications at our cost, 
plus one dollar,” Dr. Pentecost said, 
“that way we can save the students 
about half of what it would cost at a 
regular drug store.” Ball State also 
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paid for lab work and X-rays at Ball 
Hospital or for the first visit to a 
local physician. 

Ball State was not only concerned 
with the physical well being of the 
students, but also catered to their 
psychological needs, through the ser- 
vices of the Counseling and 
Psychological Services Center. The 
center did everything from testing 
students on biofeedback equipment, 
to GRE, SAT and vocational test; 
from assertiveness training, to crisis 
intervention training; from personal 
counseling, to group problem solving. 
And according to Dr. Patsy Donn, 
the center director, the center had 
8,705 counseling contacts during the 
year with students, faculty, and 
families of students and faculty. “The 
mission of the center,” said Dr. 
Donn, “is educational, developmental 
and preventive. But basically it is to 
enable students and faculty to func- 
tion more effectively and to do better 
what they want to do.” To perform 
this function, the center had a staff 


of nine full time, licensed, 
psychologists, seven or more doctoral 
interns, and two psychometrists 
(testers). “And some member of the 
staff is on-call 24-hours a day,” Dr. 
Donn noted. “In a four year period,” 
she said, “we come in contact with 
about 25 percent of the students.” 
And she added that the strictest con- 
fidentiality is maintained for all of 
their clients. 

Another health area controlled by 
the university, was that of en- 
vironmental health. Dayton 
Swickard, director of the Office of 
Environmental Health, said his office 
was not only responsible for the food 
quality of the 18 residence hall kit- 
chens, the 175 vending machines, the 
Kitselman Center, Burris School and 
the Student Center, but also for the 
problem of insect and rodent control. 
“Last year, there were some reports 
of rats in Cardinal Creek,” Swickard 
said. “I went down there every night 
for a week at about nine or ten 
o clock. I didn’t find any rats.” 
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The university also met the 
religious needs of the students 
through the Office of Religious Pro- 
grams. “Religion represents who we 
are in the most intimate sense,” said 
George Jones, director of religious 
programs, “and the university en- 
vironment gives the student not only 
the opportunity to understand his 
own faith, but the faith of others. So 
here, religion cannot be separated 
from education,” Jones noted that the 
religious programs’ office was not an 
establishment of religion. “We are 
part of the university,” Jones said. 
“One third of my job concerns stu- 
dent organizations like Student 
Voluntary Services, and programs 
like Changing Student Values in the 
Classroom. Another third of my job 
is acting as liaison between the 
university and the churches and clery 
in the community. And the other 
third,” he said, “involves counseling 
with the individual students. ” 

In the same manner that the brain 
interprets information about changes 
in environment and causes the heart 
to change its rhythm to adjust to new 
demands, the Office of Student Af- 
fairs Research provided information 
to university directors on changing 
student needs. “our primary role,” 


said Donald Mikesell, director of the 


Students had medical facilities and assistance from 
licensed doctors and nurses in the Health Center. 
Physical therapy is a major part of the Health Center 
services. Connersville freshman Donald Wilkinson 
took advantage of the service in March. (SWC) 


office, “is to give feedback informa- 
tion on student opinions.” He said 
telephone surveys constituted 98 per- 
cent of the information compiledby 
the office. “We usually poll 
students, ” Mikesell continued, “by 
pulling a student sample from the 
master file. We did acampus survey a 
year ago when females on campus 
were uptight about security. We put 
in our recommendations to President 
Pruis and, as a result, outside lighting 
on campus was increased. We're also 
interested in seeing students graduate 
from this institution,” he added. 
We're comparing trends in the SAT 
scores with our dropout rate. We lose 
anywhere from 10 to 12 percent of 
our students in their first year,” 
Mikesell said, “and only 58 percent of 
an incoming freshman class will 
graduate from the university. We 
want to know what is going on out 
there, and what the needs of the 
students are,” he concluded. 
Probably the last, but certainly not 
the least important ‘chamber’ of the 
university's ‘heart’ that affected the 
students, was the Office of Placement 
and Professional Selection. Glen 
Rosenthal, the director of the office, 
said their job was to assist students in 
finding suitable employment and to 
entice employers to come to Ball 


Psychological counseling and guidance services were 
provided to students in Lucina Hall. Dr. Pasta Donn, 
one of the Lucina counselors, listens to a student 
taking advantage of the service. Donn was tightly 
scheduled with students all year. (WEV) 
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State. Considering his office has 
found employment for about 87 per- 
cent of the teaching graduates, and 
83 percent of the business and liberal 
arts graduates; and has brought 350 
to 500 employers and over 100 public 
school systems to this campus to con- 
duct interviews, his staff has definite- 
ly earned their paychecks. 

But another important job of the 
__ office was to work with students to 
help them learn what they needed to 
obtain a job in their field. “I look 
upon this building as a laboratory,” 
Rosenthal said, “where we help 
students to learn and practice how to 
take an interview, teach verbal and 
non-verbal communication ’s skills, 
and assist students in researching 
_ what an employer does and what 
__ skills or knowledge the job might re- 
_ quire, so the student can prepare 
himself for the job and the inter- 
view.” He added that “we even run 
mock interviews and workshops with 
__ real employers and use video tape to 
_ critique individual performance and 
assist groups by actually witnessing 
an interview in progress.” (PM, JEG) 


, 

| Spring. sunshine prompted Lee Owens, assitant 
, professor of psychology and counseling, to get out the 
Windex. “I gotta see,” he said from the first floor 
Lucina Hall window. “It’s spring, and this is the only 
light we get in here.” A long winter and a 104-day 
coal strike energy crisis had kept the campus gloomy 
long enough. (CAS) 
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Students needs was the gist of Donald Mikesell’s 
work. As director of Student Affairs Research, 
Mikesell studied students at Ball State concerning 
their opinions, intelligence, and drop-out rates. His 


studies were conducted through student polls. (CAS) 
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The administrative middlemen 


Located behind the information 
desk in the Ad Building, the Office of 
Public Affairs took on a neew name 
as well as a new vice president in Ju- 
ly, 1977. The new name for the ad- 
| ministrative middleman became the 
_ Office of Administrative Services and 
| University Development. Oliver 
| Bumb, who retired as vice president 
of Public Affairs, was replaced by 
Roger Manges. 


—— 


_ Manges’ tenure was short-lived, 

| however. On February 9, President 

| John Pruis announced the new dean's 
_ resignation following a sick leave 

| which Manges began during 

_ Christmas vacation. 


“The reasons I have for resigning 
might best be left important to 


| Controversy developed amongst students, faculty, 
and administrators concerning the absense of Roger 
Manges, Vice President of Administrative Services. 
Manges took sick leave during Christmas break. 


Pruis announced the official’s resignation in February. 


myself and my family,” Manges said 
following his resignation. He men- 
tioned that there were circumstances 
with which he had been unhappy 
during his seven-month stay as vice 
president. “I’ve not seen anyone at 


this institution say ‘Let’s sit down and 


discuss what is best for the universi- 
ty,’ ” he explained. 

In a letter dated September 15, 
Manges gave his description of Ad- 
ministrative Services and University 
Development: “We are the profes- 
sional fund raisers who find the 
dollars that develop the ‘margin of 
excellence,’ the margin between the 
dollars provided by the State 
Legislature and student fees and the 
dollars needed to fund Ball State 
quality. 

Services by former Public Affairs Office assisted all of 
the departments of the university. Dean of the 
College of Architecture relied heavily on the office for 


assistance in gathering revenue for a future addition 
to the Architecture College building. (CAS) 


In front of the Office of Adminstrative Services and 
University Development in the Ad Building is the 
smiling lady at the Information booth. Shahnaz 
Assemi, an Iran graduate student, relies on the 
friendly lady, Florence Daily, for information. (CAS) 
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“We help to create public 
awareness of the institution and its 
people through the news media, 
publications, alumni and parent 
functions, and personal contacts with 
out constituencies.” The office per- 
formed this function through six dif- 
ferent departments that broke down 
into 11 service offices. 

One such office, Institutional Plan- 
ning and Services, worked with 
university committees and architects 
planning the building of the new 
College of Business. Through 
another, the Office of Conferences 
and Special Events, summer 
workshops and conferences such as 
The Way International's conference 
were held on campus. 

A new service, the Campus In- 
formation Center, became a branch 
of the Office of University Relations. 
Headed by a student, St. Lawrence 
sophomore Jim Mendenhall, the ser- 


Community awareness of the university and _ its 
functions is exhibited through the Ball State public 
broadcasting station, Channel 49. At the WIPB-TV 
studio, program director Hal Bonton discusses show 
business with Homecoming attraction Red Skelton, 
October 5. Mark Kestner looks on. (Public Info.) 


Emens Auditorium was open to the public for 
performances which were presented all year. 
Students could obtain tickets, free of charge, to most 
shows by showing their I.D. cards at the Emens box 
office. Charlotte Vandergriff records tickets. (FEB) 


A new branch of the Administrative Services began 
through the Office of University Relations. Campus 
Informatin started taking calls during fall quarter. 
Director Tim Mendenhall gives out information as 
Deb Scott and Chery] Stoner listen in. (CAS) 
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vice gave out telephone numbers, 
campus directions, schedules of 
events, and Muncie movie features, 
as well as restaurant locations. 

“It's interesting to talk to students 
and tell them directions,” Muncie 
sophomore Carol Adamson, Campus 
Information operator, said. “It’s nice 
for someone to ask me where's the 
best place to eat or go out.” 

Adamson explained that questions 
asked of the Information Center were 
logged and graphed for reports to the 
president. “We have to justify our ex- 
istence,” she said 


Summer workshops were organized by the Office of 
Conferences and Special Events. Cheerleader camps, 
The Way religious conference, and journalism 
workshop provided high schoolers with quick-grasp 
educational experiences, usually in the span of one 


week. (MJI) 
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One Administrative Services 
department, the Office of Traffic, 
Safety and Security, saw an increased 
use ot its resources this year. “We 
had a tremendous increase from the 
public for services,” Thomas Osborn, 
director of Traffic, Safety, and 
Security, said. “We had 100 health 
service transportation calls per day 
during the flu epidemic,” he added. 
Osborn called the transportation ser- 
vice “a public service we have pro- 
vided for the last 20 years with the 
authorization of the Health Center 
and dorm directors.” 

Although the campus police were 
better known for their parking tickets 
than for their transportation service 
for the ill, Osborn indicated that his 
32-man police force and 25-man 
cadet team were harder worked than 


in years past because of the Russian 
flu outbreak, the “Blizzard of ’78,” 


Christmastime bad news came from Tom Osborn, 
Director of the Office of Traffic and Safety, for Noyer 
Complex residents. Osborn’s December 8 visit to 
Baker Hall lounge was not a favorable Christmas 
present for students owning cars. Osborn announced 
to the residents that the Noyer parking lot would 
restrict parking from 2 to 5 a.m. (LEF) 


A car parked in front of West Quad is nabbed by a 
campus cadet. Cadets carried tickets about campus 
writing out notifications to car owners of fines for 
improper or out-of-zone parking as part of traffic 
control at Ball State. (MJI) 


Girls participating in the Universal Cheerleading 
Association cheerleader camp practice on the lawn 
outside of the English Building. Cheerleader chants 
echoed across campus when the girls held their 
conference June 13-17. (GPR) 


The administrative middlemen 


and an increase in general theft on 
campus. 


Police were especially recognized 
by students in letters to the Daily 
News, which appeared in increasing 
numbers after the year’s big blizzard. 
The letters dealt with complaints 
concerning cars ticketed during the 
snow emergency and the university 
violation appeals process. 


“The appeals process is set up by 
University Senate,” Osborn said, ex- 
plaining that a committee made up 
of faculty, students, and staff review- 
ed dozens of appeals each week. The 
appeals were presented, however, in 
letter form only, a process which 
disturbed students who preferred to 
present their appeals in person. 
Osborn said such a system was im- 
possible because of the numbers in- 
volved. 


News release writing and newspaper clip paste-up 
kept students busy in the men’s Sports Information 
office. Located inside the men’s gym, the Office of 
Sports Information sent out releases on all men’s 
intercollegiate sports at Ball State. (MPR) 
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The number of traffic tickets writ- 
ten each week was compiled by the 
Office of Institutional Studies, 
another branch of Administrative 
Services. Institutional Studies was 
designed to answer questions asked of 
the administration by compiling and 
recording statistical information. The 
majority of the data compiled dealt 
with majors, sex, race, and class 
enrollment. 

“Most of the things we report on 
comes back to the campus in the 
form of reports,” Casey Tucker, coor- 
dinator, said. He explained the 
reports usually compared Ball State 
statistics with those of other univer- 
sities and institutions. 

Another Administrative Services of- 
fice, Sports Information, dealt with 
the distribution of all intercollegiate 
athletic news releases. Director Earl 
Yestingsmeier, who also coached the 
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Women’s sports news releases came out of a separate 
office as did those for men’s sports. Lou Ann 
Snodgrass, Ball State graduate, headed the Women’s 
Sports Information Office, located in the Ball Gym 
where most women’s sports competed. (MPR) 
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men’s golf team, worked closely with 
the physical education department. A 
new branch of the service, Women’s 
Sports Education, was formed in the 
fall. Lou Ann Snodgrass was named 
to head the women’s service. Public 
Information, headed by veteran 
Marie Fraser, distributed non-sports 
related press releases to newspapers 
throughout the country and provided 
some of the photographs which ap- 
pear in this book. 

Whether it was Display Services, 
Alumni and Development Programs, 
or WIPB-TV, the offices within Ad- 
ministrative Services and University 
Development helped make the cam- 
pus click, despite the loss of its vice 
president. “It’s a fairly self-sufficient 
operation, said Director of Universi- 
ty Relations Tracy Norris. “Some of 
these people have been here for quite 
some time.” (JEG) 


an 


Students found first-hand experience in radio and 
television work at Channel 49. Carl Finchum, 
Muncie junior, volunteers his services at the WIPB- 
TV operations board. Channel 49 served the 
university as a public service outreach. 
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Administrative red tape was one 
thing, but the collecting and dispers- 
ing of $69 million, current university 
expenditures and transfers in the 
1977 fiscal year, provided the Office 
of Business Affairs with more than 
enough paperwork. Behind the 
budget end of the administration was 
Robert Bell, Vice President for 
Business Affairs and Treasurer. 

“Darn near everything comes 
through this office in terms of funds,” 
Bell, the overseer of eight Business 
Affairs offices, said. “We have to 
receive and expand all the funds for 
the university.” 

A major concern for Business Af- 
fairs in 1978 was energy and it’s 
costs. Electrical cutbacks mandated 
by the Indiana and Michigan Electric 
Company kept Kenneth Rott, Direc- 


Some university employees couldn’t stop helping out 


in the business affairs even after retirement. Mr. 
Davis, a retired worker in Central Mailing, comes 
back to West Quad and helps out for the fun of it. 
Central Mailing handles all campus mail, daily. 
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Balancing a burdened budget 


tor of the Physical Plant, on edge 
during the coal miners’ strike. His of- 
fice worked closely with Bell and Stu- 
dent Affairs to keep the school 
operating. Dark classrooms and lock- 
ed elevators helped the university to 
keep its usage down, as well as in- 
dividual’s electrical conservation 
methods across campus. 


“We've done a real good job,” Rott 
said, “We've stayed within our 
limits.” 


Building heat was not limited; 
therefore, it wasn't a problem for the 
Physical Plant during the coal strike 
because of pre-planning on the of- 
fice’s part. The university was heated 
by coal, however. “We had stockpil- 
ed ahead of time, anticipating a 
strike,” Bell explained. 


Balancing a burdened budget rests on the desk of 
Robert Bell, Vice President of Business Affairs, Bell is 
the overseer of eight Business Affairs offices which 
were concerned with the finances of the blizzard, 
coal strike, and of the university in general. (DRT) 
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Non-state supported functions of the university were 
watched by Robert Newton in financial matters. 
Newton handled the financial affairs of housing, 
dining, the Student Center, Bookstore, athletics, and 
parking structures. (TN) 


- Business Affairs 


The intense Blizzard of ’78 was 
also a major concern for the Business 
Affairs. It took the Physical Plant 
literally weeks to clear the snow from 
campus streets before they even at- 
tempted to clean parking lots. “We 
did half the city streets as well,” Rott 
said. His 260 employees were not 
enough for the overload of work; 
students were hired to clean off 
sidewalks and to spread salt about 
campus. 

Rott’s office served the university as 
well in its facility planning and con- 
struction duties with the planning of 
a new College of Business. “We have 
been working with the architect in 
the planning,” Rott explained. He 
said his office will serve as inspectors 
of the construction once the project is 
physically underway. 


Campus construction was handled through the Office 
of Business Affairs. New tennis courts were built 
north of Johnson Complex, the Ad Building repaired, 
and sidewalks re-cemented during the summer 
months of June, July, and August, (DRT) 
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Bonds for the construction of a 
new College of Business building 
were handled through the Business 
Affairs Office of Business Manage- 
ment and Auxiliary Services. Ac- 
cording to Robert Newton, office 
head, the coordinating of bond sales 
and services was a major aspect of 
Business Management and Auxiliary 
Services. “These dorms don’t belong 
to us--they belong to the bond 
holders,” he said. 

Newton's office handled the finan- 
cial operations of the non-state sup- 
ported university functions such as 
housing, dining, the Student Center 
and Bookstore, athletics, and parking 
structures. His office also managed 
the financial affairs of the Daily 
News, Orient, and Kitselman Con- 
ference Center, an estate donated to 
the school foundation. 

Heat was one energy source not so much in a crisis 
during the 104-day coal strike which. causeed 


conservation of electricity. Due to stock piles of coal, 
the university and Ball Memorial were warm. (FEB) 
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Working closely with the office of 
Business Management was Ethel 
_ Himelack, Director of Budgeting and 
Assistant Treasurer. Himelack, 
however, retired from the university 
on March 31 after 43 years of 
employment. 

“Forty-seven years ago I started as 
a student and I had a part-time job 
as an operator on the switchboard, ” 
Himelack recalled. She worked 
_ halftime as a budget clerk her senior 
_ year and accepted a full-time job 
upon graduation. 

Leaving the university, Himelack 
vacated the Board of Trustees’ recor- 
ding secretary seat, a responsibility of 
her office. “Much of the information 
and data that need board action 
come from Business Affairs, which 
made it convenient to serve as 
secretary to Board of Trustees,” 
Himelack, who served under four of 
the university's presidents, said. 


The reception. Ethel Himelick, Director of Budgeting 
and Assistant Treasurer, retired from the university 
March 31 after 43 years of employment. Himelick is 
i greeted at a reception held in her honor by Dr. and 
Mrs. Robert Hargreaves. 


Fall Round-up. Eugene Walker with the help of his 
sweeper, blew the leaves away from student’s paths 
during the heighth of fall quarter. The grounds crew 
prepared the campus for winter’s heavy snow. (MJI) 


Bringing it back, Patsy Campbell, a ten-year Student 
; Center employee, checks out books for Gail Hipsher, 
| senior, and Bonita Hanson, freshman. Students 
bought books for classes, only the find the class had 
been cancelled. (CAS) 
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Balancing a burdened budget 


Replacing Himelack was Stanley 
Wadman, Budget and Treasurer 
Associate and former Chief Ac- 
countant. Wadman headed the of- 
fice, responsible for university 
budgets, the general fund, and 
construction fund, as of April 1. 

Construction purchasing was a 
main concern of the Purchasing 
and Central Stores office. Ac- 
cording to Jack McFarland, 
department head, most items pur- 
chased at Ball State were handled 
through Purchasing and Central 
Stores. Exceptions were food and 
books for resale. Once items were 
bought, the Central Stores office 
handled the delivery to the more 
than 50 department offices on 
campus. 

Besides the supplies delivery ser- 
vice, Central Stores handled the 
inventory control of more than 
4,500 invitational items, includin 
everything from paper and pencils 
to chairs and tables. To control an 
excess of equipment, each Friday 
the department held a sale from 9 
a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Chairs, desks, 
typewriters, and tables were the 
main items sold. 

“Most of these items needed 
some minor repair,” McFarland 
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Boxed in. This is the inside of Ce 


passes through this building. (CAS) 


ntral Service and 
Stores. All paper products, all instruments and office 
supplies, virtually every article of merchandise 


Measuring by meters, this instrument board is located 


said and added that most were no 
longer useful to the university. 
The panels from closets torn out 
of Wagoner Complex were an 
item sold. 


Whether it was the purchasing 
of paper, the managing of the 
university budget, or the cutting 
back of electricity, Business Affairs 
handled the paperwork. Even the 
setting of tuition and fees was set 
up in the Office of Business Af- 
fairs; fees were raised to match 
money levels needed, according to 
Bell, which had his office working 
with the State Legislature as well 
as with Student Affairs. 


“They (the State Legislature) 
plan their work, but we give them 
their plans,” Bell said regarding to 
fees allocations. 


When students lined up at the 
Bursar’s window in the Ad 
Building, few knew they were 
dealing indirectly with an office 
that handled a rough annual 
budget of $69 million. The ac- 
counting, purchasing, auxiliary 
services, physical plant, and 
legislature were all aspects of the 


instutution’s multi-million dollar 
operation. 
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in the physical plant. The dials are used to measure 
heat use in campus buildings as well as Ball Memorial 
Hospital. (FEB) 
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College Overview 


After all the exhausting late-night 
patties, after all the seemingly endless 
athletic events, after all the tradi- 
tional campus-wide social occasions, 
and finally after all the general 
bullshitting and goofing off, the most 
important aspect about college life 
was classes. No matter how students 
tried to escape them, classes still 
seemed to hang over their heads like 
dark clouds foreboding doom. 
Beleaguered students probed their in- 
ner most thoughts, hoping to find the 
words expressing the motifs behind 
T.S. Eliot's, “The Love Song of J. 
Alfred Prufrock.”’ Meanwhile, other 
students found themselves with an 
energy crunch-shortened winter 
quarter and an English course which 
required the completion of eight 
novels. No one was exempt, as even 
the happy-go-lucky freshmen found 
themselves staring into the keys of a 
typewriter, laboring over the dreaded 


Stringing a racket. Kim Clark, junior from Muncie, 
carefully strings a racket while at work in the Racket 
Shack. Students found outside jobs to help pay for 
classes. Some students were busy with not only 
classes, but with job obligations. (CAS) 


Making the hours and GPA jive 


and infamous English 104 term 
paper, turning the corner of the foot- 
notes and heading down the 
backstretch of the bibliography page. 

Before a picture of total gloom is 
presented to the reader, it is impor- 
tant to show that not all classes were 
oppressively formal. Some classes 
were fun, and even more important- 
ly, a few classes went as far as being 
actually interesting, causing students 
to attend class regularly and look for- 
ward to the next class period. In- 
structors sought for the academically 
winning combination to excite stu- 
dent interest, sometimes going to ap- 
parent extremes. What follows is a 
description of five classes or pro- 
grams, (one from each college), 
depicting the struggle of the in- 
dividual college, department, and in- 
structor to present to the student the 
most interesting class format for the 
student’s money. 


Ho-hum, English 104. A required course at Ball 
State, English 104 students found the first college 
term paper a mandatory pain in the neck. The 
course, which also included the study of poetry and 
drama, was often the freshman’s bane. (WEV) 
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Mr. enthusiasm, Dr. Anthony Edmonds, protessor ot 
the Department of History, was popularly known on 
campus as one professor who went to extremes to 
interest his students. (WEV) 
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Everyone would agree that Natural 
Resources 101 was not the hardest 
class offered on campus. In fact, 
many students found the course to be 
an ‘easy A,’ and so passed the tip 
along to friends who frantically rush- 
ed to sign up in the hopes of increas- 
ing their G.P.A.’s and simultaneously 
fulfill a portion of the university's 
feared science and or math require- 
ment in general studies. However, 
the adage, “You can't get something 
for nothing,” held true for Natural 
Resources 101 students, who found 
themselves boarding a bus once a 
week for the class field trips. The 
trips were held during the two-hour 
lab session each week. 

“Most of the people I’ve talked to 


Taking notes, Dr. Timothy Lyon’s Natural Resources 
101 class took five field trips during the year. This trip 
to the Muncie water treatment plant started with the 
source of Muncie’s water, White River. (JAG) 
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didn’t think the class was as easy as 
they thought it would be,” Ric Birch, 
Ligonier freshman, said. 


Natural Resources 101 as described 
in the 1976-78 Undergraduate 
Catalog: “The role of natural 
resources and their relationship to 
man’s social and interrelationships of 
resources with emphasis on the multi- 
use concept of resource management. 
Laboratory and field work included.” 


The catalog said nothing about 
getting up early in the morning to 
catch an 8 a.m. bus to the water 
treatment plant, sloshing through 
mud up to one’s ankles in a stone 
quarry, or having the bus break 
down at the intersection of Wheeling 
and Bethel and being asked by your 
instructor to walk the rest of the way 
home, but these minor inconve- 
niences beset NR 101 students. 


Taking a break, when the weather permitted, And over here's the filtration system. Tim Lyon 
students sat outside the buildings, enjoying the points out important steps in the process of water 


Ce ee , : day od 


sunshine, reading textbooks or the Daily News. purification to his Natural Resources 101 class during 
(WEV) its field trip to the water treatment plant. (JAC 
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Natural resources classes leaped the walls of the 
classroom when they moved outdoors for weekly field 
trips. Pat Fahey, Cincinnati, Ohio sophomore records 
data in his lab manual of the water treatment plant. 
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“We generally have four to five trips 
a quarter,” Dr. Timothy Lyon, NR 
101 instructor said. “We go to the 
stone quarry, the water treatment 
plant, Montgomery Woods, Prairie 
Creek Reservoir and sometimes for a 
wildlife trip.” 

Dr. Lyon’s spring quarter class 
boarded the campus bus at 8:15 
every Tuesday morning for explora- 
tion in field work. One particular 
Tuesday morning, the class filed out 
the side door of Carmichael Hall and 
sleepily piled into the bus, grasping 
their NR 101 lab manuals at their 
sides. The bus was destined for the 
water treatment plant. 

The class members carried um- 
brellas and wore raincoats to protect 
themselves against the early morn- 


Outclassed. Even the professors couldn't resist the call 
of Spring. Once the tulips were planted, the frisbees 
came out, and the girls donned less clothing; staying 
outside became too much of a temptation. (HPN) 


ing’s threatening skies. When the bus 
pulled up at the plant 15 minutes 
later, the students reversed their 
earlier routine as they sleepily piled 
out of the bus, and then they walked 
straight to the river. As Dr. Lyon ex- 
plained that 90%of Muncie’s water 
comes from White River, the students 
diligently jotted down the informa- 
tion, waiting to be led to the next 
point of interest in the tour. 

As Dr. Lyon walked ahead, the 
class followed to the chlorine tank 
room, where Dr. Lyon preceded to 
tell the group that if the small room 
were filled with ping pong balls, only 
five of the balls would represent 
chlorine. “There is only one and a 
half parts per million in water,” said 
Lyon. 


Talking trees. An advanced class of Natural Resources 
stepped outside of West Quad on a chilly winter 
afternoon to examine trees on campus. How does a 
tree change in the winter? 
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Students continued filling out their 
red lab manuals, noting such vital 
terms as flocculation, portable water 
and BOD (biological oxygen de- 
mand). Upon the completion of their 
task, the students followed Dr. Lyon 
back to the bus for the return trip to 
campus. Once inside the bus, Dr. 
Lyon relayed the most interesting 
statistic of the morning to his 
students. Standing in the front and 
leaning on his umbrella, he asked 
“Do you know who the largest con- 
sumer of water in Muncie is?” The 
answers came pouring in: “Warner 
Gear, Marhoefer, Delco-Remy,” but 
then Lyon pointed at the group with 
his umbrella. “No, it’s you guys. Ball 
State is the biggest consumer of water 


Drawing plans. An industrial arts major sits by a 
window in the Practical Arts Building, drawing plans 
for class. Classes which offered a chance for practical 
application of student skills were popular. (CAS) 


i 


Playing the game. Student’s in Juan Bonta’s 
Architectural Design 401-403 class play the 
Construction Management Game, an architecture 
game invented at Ball State. The game requires 
brains, planning and a little luck. 


in the city.” The group was ap- 
propriately impressed. 

As Lyon sat down and the driver 
started the bus, the rain began to fall 
and the class members fell back into 
their slumber, probably dreaming 
about the next week's trip to Prairie 
Creek Reservoir. 


There were ten people gathered 
around a large table one day in room 
509 of the College of Architecture 
and Planning. They were playing a 
game, and what's more, they were 
doing it for a grade. It was far from 
the average Milton Bradley or Parker 
Brothers product, as players were 
equipped not only with dice and play 
money, but also with felt markers 
and pocket calculators. The game 
was called Construction Management 
Game and the class, Juan Bonta’s Ar- 
chitectural Design 401-403. 


Cramped quarters. Tim Mauzy, Laurel, In., finds 
little space to write those’ all-important observations 
in his lab manual. The NR 101 class is standing in the 
room which houses the chlorine tanks at the water 
treatment plan. (JAG) 
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“The actual game takes anywhere 
from three to four days to play,” 
Bonta said. The game, which re- 
quires four persons to play the roles 
of construction managers and six peo- 
ple (two per team), to play as con- 
tractors, was first developed in the 
spring of 1977 by architectural design 
students with the guidance of Bonta. 
The game had been revised twice, 
once in the summer of ’77 and then 
again in the winter of ’77-’78. The 
class itself involved nothing but the 
designing, playing and revising of ar- 
chitectural games for the students of 


Role playing was frequently used in classrooms to 
help students experience the kinds of problems they 
might encounter some day out on the job. Rebecca 
Bennett, Jane Siefret, and Andrea Ullman discuss 
business problems in their hypothetical company. 
(WEV) 
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the class, both present and future. 
The purpose behind the game was 
“to explore the theory that phase con- 
struction can speed up a project with 
manipulation by the construction 
manager (CM.) This is achieved by 
giving the CM a list of operations 
that have an established cost and a 
fixed relationship. From there, the 
CM must develop a critical path and 
obtain bids from the contractors that 
will minimize his cost. Throughout 
the game, he is hampered by strikes, 
inflation, poor materials and the 
possibility of failing inspection.” 
People who have trouble following 
simple games like Monopoly or Life 
would be totally lost in the Construc- 
tion Management Game. The player's 
manual which explains the rules of 
the game is nine pages long. 


Arkies keep it up all night burning the midnight oil. 
Projects and guest lectures leave little time for the 
architecture student outside of the College of 
Architecture building—day and night. (WEV) 


Applying just the right amount of pressure to the 
carving tool and watching to see that it is following a 
straight line takes the special talent of an artist such as 
Cindy Wilson as she carves in art. (CAS) 


Monopoly and Life games were just not the same 
when architectural design students created a 
modified version of the two in the classroom. Strikes, 
} inflation, and poor materials were modifications. 
(WEV) 


Pree. 
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Drawing I students moved outdoors to sketch the 
landscape about them. Leslie Larkin found the Arts 
Terrace a peaceful place to sit down and sketch trees, 
September 26, when her class moved outdoors. (CAS) 


Workshop projects kept students busy in all 
departments of the university. Mony Antoon fixes 
cold lead type for a project in his graphic arts class 
fall quarter. Time and concentration went into the 
project. (MJI) 
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The game ends when every CM 
has completed his building. There is 
one winner for the CM’s and one for 
the contractors—the player with the 
highest cash standing. 

Bonta, the only instructor for Ar- 
chitectural Design 401-403, was 
responsible for the origination of the 
class. Bonta first observed similar 
games while studying in England. 
However Bonta said, “The games we 
have here are much more complex 
than anything I saw over there.” 
Bonta’s gaming sessions were popular 
among students of the college. 


In addition to the Construction 
Management Game, there were four 
or five other highly advanced games 
played in the class. One of the games 
was entitled “Would You Like to be 


Home economics houses gave students experience at 
the home situations. Patty Schoger, Karla Stayner, 
Sheryl Fulks, Marlene Stephenson, Marla Kurtz, and 
Janet Ellis sit down to dinner at the end of the day. 
(LL) 


an Architect?” On April 15 at Alumni 
Hall, Miami University, nearly 300 
people spent the entire day playing 
the game. 

Despite its many rules and excep- 
tions and additions to rules, the Con- 
struction Management Game was like 
all other games. The point of playing 
was to win, but since the players are 
playing for a grade, they couldn't af- 
ford to lose. 


Out-of-class experience was the 
idea behind Management 402; in 
fact, there were no in-class ex- 
periences. Dr. Theodore C. 
Willoughby, instructor for the course, 
allowed his 22 students to choose 
their own hours and, by the amount 
of effort involved, determine their 
grades as a group. 


Construction management took on creative aspects 
with advance games in Architectural Design 401 and 
403. Students tried to win as they played for a grade. 
Lynn Collins and Henry Toebes take the game 
seriously. (WEV) 
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The students were separated into 
teams of three or four to act as con- 
sulting agents for business firms in 
the community. The names of the 
firms were supplied to the class by 
the Small Business Administration, 
which acted as a go-between for the 
small business practicum class and 
the firms. 

Class members Bruce Wild, Teresa 
Cline and John Diedam chose North 
Central Distributors Inc., a fireworks 
distributor. “It seemed like an easy 
enough assignment,” Teresa said jok- 
ingly. “It was between this and a 
company that specialized in beauty 
aids,” she added. 

Bruce, the team leader, said “The 
nice thing about working with this 
company is that there aren't any ma- 
jor changes underway now. Whereas, 
some of our fellow class members 
have companies which are undergo- 
ing major changes, we have a com- 


Professional experience helped students gain a decent 
job. In laboratory classes, students gained the 
professioanl experience. Jim Cudziol, Gary 
sophomore, tapes sound effects together for a radio 
production in RTM 230. The project was one of 
several required for a grade. (JAG) 


pany which is stable and well 
established.” 

The team’s job was to make recom- 
mendations to company owner 
Richard Shields. “We have four areas 
which we center on,” Bruce said. 
“We research international trade 
documents, analyze new products for 
importation, research sources for ad- 
ditional products and research new 
market outlets for existing products.” 

North Central Industries, which 
began business in 1959, is an im- 
porter of “class ‘C’ fireworks, which 
includes firecrackers, aerial displays 
and other explosives. The products 
are shipped from Brazil, Hungary, or 
Korea and then are transported by a 
common carrier from port of entry. 
The company then distributes the 
product to 38 states via trucks. “Our 
company is a specialized business,” 
Shields said. “You won't find another 
company like ours in Indiana.” One 
problem which the business en- 
counters is the fact that fireworks are 
extremely seasonal. “It’s a once a 
year thing,” Shields said. “You only 
have once chance to do it right.” 


Classes moved outdorrs fall quarter, usually to such 
pleasant areas on campus as the Arts Terrace. 
Vincent Burns moved his class onto the Arts Terrace, 
September 26, to sketch trees. Dr. Burns instructs the 
class on drawing tree detail as Jeff Stoner looks on. 


Practicum experience gave students on-the-job work 
for class credit in most departments on campus. 
Bonnie Scott, head of the Delaware County Big 
Brothers and Big Sisters, uses the assistance of a social 
work practicum student in her office. (WEV) 
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One alternative the group was con- 
sidering was to import the fireworks 
from Brazil and then immediately ex- 
port to China or some other country, 
thus avoiding the import duties. The 
group members split the work evenly 
between themselves. Bruce, Teresa, 
and John were expected to devote 10- 
20 hours per week toward the class, 
but in reality Bruce admitted, “We 
spend much more time than re- 
quired.” The team had to submit 
progress reports to Dr. Willoughby, 
who graded the group and the in- 
dividuals on “how professional a con- 
sulting job they’ve done.” The team 
also had to submit a 30-35 page 
report to Shields, making their 
recommendations and relaying their 
findings. 

Management 402 was not a re- 
quired class. “All the people who 
take the class are naturally motivated 
to do a good job,” Bruce said. When 
asked the grade they expected to get 
from the class, Bruce, John and 
Teresa simultaneously replied, “A's, 


wh 


The aftermath of a good meal is as much a part of the 
meal as the preparation. Students in the home 
economics laboratories discovered that kitchen clean- 
up is essential and found themselves with the Dove 
and dish cloth after eating. (WEV) 


A long way from high school home economics class, 
Connie Creveston dips the salmon crouquet in raw 
eggs as Sharon Richardson works some batter. The 
two girls were part of Helen Steele’s meal plannig 
class which met twice weekly. (CAS) 


of course.” 


If Charlie the Tuna were a student 
on campus he might have been con- 
fronted with the question of whether 
he wanted a class with good taste or 
a class that tasted good. If Charlie 
had been on campus, he'd have 
found a compromise in Mrs. Helen 
Steele’s Meal Planning and Table Ser- 
vice course (HFN 220), where the 
students ate their work twice a week. 


Every Tuesday and Thursday of 
spring quarter, the class members 
escaped the campus’ dining service. 
The course, a prerequisite to living in 
the home management houses, was 
centered toward the home economics 
major and listed its objectives as the 
ability to plan, prepare and serve 
meals which are nutritionally ade- 
quate on various levels; to learn 
management of time in meal 
preparation; and the ability to plan, 
prepare and serve special occasion 
meals, 

The class was split up into groups 
of fours. One member of each group 
acted as the hostess and had another 
member of the group to function as 
her helper. The other two group 
members were the guests. The hostess 
had to have her meal plan submitted 
to Mrs. Steele prior to the class 
period. In addition to the menu, the 
table service plan also had to be sub- 
mitted along with the recipes for the 
dishes. 


Classroom situations instigated activities across 
campus from the academic atmosphere. John 
Barber's class on violence in America decided to hold 
a Strawberry Jam concert as a project. It went over so 
well, one jam was held each quarter. Nina McLain 
participated. (WEV) 


Table manners were a part of Helen Steele’s meal 
planning and table service course. Students in the 
home economics lab actually prepared their meals 
twice weekly, then sat down together and ate. 
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“It’s a lot of unnecessary paper 
~—Niltritional quality of food was graded in Helen work,” Dave Hart, Fort Wayn e 
Steele’s cooking lab. Students in the class prepared 


Se PRae ne tee sophomore and the only man in the 
yates twice weekly and then ate their work. olsen acon (Mrs. Steele) just 
jumped on my case because I missed 
class the other day. When I goof up I 
get ribbed more than the others,” 
Hart added. “If you forget your 
dessert, you get counted off. And I 
forgot my dessert,” Barbara Garman, 
Elkhart senior said. “We won't have 
any dessert Thursday,” she informed 
the others. 

Walking around the test kitchens, 
Mrs. Steele approached one of the 
groups sitting down to lunch. “See 
how your door sticks open,” she 
began. “Looks like you’ve been fran- 
tic. Have you? It takes a little 
thought; I realize that,” she con- 
tinued. 

According to the class syllabus, 
students were graded on appearance 
in the laboratory, quality of pro- 
ducts, ability to assume responsibility 
in directing others, and in handing 
assignments in on time. In addition, 
Mrs. Steele said, “I look at the type 
of food they prepare and the nutri- 
tional quality and make sure the 
units are cleaned, so that the kitchen 
looks respectable.” 

Even though labs lasted from 10-12 
a.m., the class had to prepare 
@ breakfasts and dinners, also. 

The biggest project for the class 
came late in the quarter, as the 
students prepared a coffee for invited 
guests. Some of the students acted as 


Group cooperation proved to be an asset to Meals were not complete without dessert in Helen 
operations in the kitchen in Helen Steele’s cooking _—_Steele’s cooking lab. Students were actually graded 
laboratory. Sometimes mixing the batter and onthe meal asa whole with the meal’s nutrient value 
cracking the eggs turned out interesting results. in mind and the quality of the product. (MJI) 
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meal planners and cooks, while other 
students ate as guests, comparing the 
quality of the food against the 
number of people to be served. 
Asked if the food prepared in class 
was better than food in the campus’ 
dining service, Garman replied, “It’s 
much, much better, but then almost 
anything is better than that.” 


Teacher training no longer involves 
the learning of basic education 
methods. Professional laboratory ex- 
periments moved teacher candidates 
into actual classrooms and specialized 
programs. Coordinating of these pro- 
grams was the major activity in the 
Teachers College. 

The college of education had four 
basic areas: Education Administra- 
tion and Supervision, Counseling 
Psychology and Guidance Services, 
Center for Life Long Education, and 
Burris Lab School. The actual learn- 
ing within these departments, 
however, took place in their special 
programs such as EXEL, 

“You get to see how different 
children react to different types of 
teaching,” Mindy Wiley, Connersville 
junior, said of the EXEL program. 


Teacher education had students helping out in the 
actual classroom situations. Some of the classrooms 
were housed in the Teacher College building for the 
educational related majors of the university. (WEV) 


Men are not exempt from the kitchen and Dallas 
Poisel, Muncie junior, proved it in Helen Steele's food 
management class. Poisel and Pamela Knack fry 
donuts in the home economics laboratory for class. 


(MJI) 
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va Monitors in the Teachers College allowed stud 
wm check on how nded.. ii 
classroom sitdaMen: Wiresiutyally ran every 
ito connect classre fe-éonep iter, room i 


Student teachers got down, to the youngsters’ levels in Guest professors came to the university on short term 


classroom situations. Some educational psychology _ assignments of a year or two. Joseph Costa joined the 
classes in the Teachers College had the actual photography staff in the department of journalism as 
classroom setting, complete with actual students. a guest professor of photojournalism. (MJI) 
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~~, Designed as an experiment, the 
EXEL program placed elementary 
education majors in an actual 
classroom situation beginning their 
freshmen year to see if the extra pro- 
fessional time would improve 
teaching methods. “On the EXEL 
program you have two lab ex- 
periences the freshman year, the 
sophomore year, and the junior 
year,” Richard Alexander, professor 
of elementary education said. 

“We have two participations—one 
in the fall and one in the spring,” 
Sandy Casselman, Kendallville 
junior, said. “I started my freshman 
year and I think most kids are scared 
to death and don’t know what to ex- 
pect when they go into participa- 
tion.” Casselman explained that the 
EXEL students had an advantage 
over other elementary education ma- 
jors because EXEL students had six 
more classroom experiences than the 
others. 


The classroom experience also 
helped the students choose the type 
of situation in which they would like 
to teach. Casselman, for instance, 
said she had the chance to see both 
closed and open classrooms. “T prefer 
the closed classroom because it is 
your own teaching, and open 
classroom Is team teaching,” she ex- 
plained, adding that the open 
classroom concept seemed to bother 
her because of noise control. “I like 
four walls around the classroom.” 

Students in the EXEL program 
also seemed to have the advantage 
when seeking employment. “Students 
who have been in the school that 
much are further down the road,” 
Alexander said. 

Teachers college classrooms took on 
experimental methods as well as the 
use of projects such as EXEL. Obser- 
vation of activities inside the rooms 
were viewed from behind two-way 
mirrors or from video machines that 
could be recorded in the building's 
television sub-control room on the 
fifth floor. Student teachers checked 
their teaching methods and group 
reactions by later viewing and listen- 
ing to the tapes. 
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Classes sometimes tend to get boring, but when the 
prof finds the students tiring, things are bad. Bob 
Heintzelman disagrees with a student's comment in 
Editing Photography 432. (CAS) 
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Most of the courses offered through 
the Teachers College were at the 
graduate level. “We have more 
graduate programs and courses 
because teachers have to come back 
to school to get their life licenses,” 
Leslie Mauth, assistant dean of 
Teachers College, said. 

A department in the college handI- 
ed the students returning to college 
regardless of their programs. This 
growing concern due to an increasing 
number of older people returning to 
school was in the Center of Life 
Long Education. The department set 
up programs and worked with the 
returning students. “That's a growing 
concern because the number of older 
people coming back to polish their 
skills is increasing,” Mauth said. 

Specializing in the general concerns 
of the elderly was the Institute of 
Gerontology. The institute offered a 
minor program to 25 undergraduate 
and eight graduate students in 1978. 


Graduate assistants took on classes for a year as part 
of their studies. Physical education instructor and 
grad assistant Steve Van Camp gives a skills test to 
students in a beginning judo class. (MJI) 
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“Largely what they study in geron- 
tology is to focus their major areas on 
older people,” Mason Atwood, In- 
stitute of Gerontology director, said. 


The concepts of education have 
changed. Students now learn in the 
classrooms as well as on campus and 
study specialized aspects of teaching 
such as gerontology and programs for 
the older student. But the basics still 
remain: teacher education. 


In a year in which the president of 
the university resigned, squabbles 
over student politics reached an all- 
time high, andthe shortage of energy 
threatened the school year, classes 
didn’t get much press or attention 
from anyone; but they remained the 
backbone of the university. After all, 
higher education was what students 
came here for in the first place. 
(RLA, JEG) 


Classrooms activities sometimes did not merit study in 
a text book. Creative, self-innovative projects kept 
students busy with their hands in the arts building. 
Muncie senior Mike Couch molds some clay on a 
spinning wheel in art class. (KDG) 
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“There are three functions of a 
university: teaching, doing research, 
and doing extension work,” said 
Clyde Hibb, chairman of the Natural 
Resources Department. Board of 
Trustees President Alexander Bracken 
has cited the creation and support of 
faculty research and grant programs 
as one of the university's major 
achievements in the past ten years. 

In January of 1977, the University 
Research Committee reviewed 226 
proposals submitted for faculty 
academic research to be completed 
during the 1977-78 academic year. 
Of these 226 proposals submitted, 
184 were awarded. The allocations in 
the Spring of 1977 totalled over 
$24,833, 

Breaking down the awards, one 
finds that 148 of the 184 grants were 
given to the College of Science and 
Humanities, 12 to the College of Fine 
and Applied Arts, nine to the College 
of Business, eight to the College of 
Architecture and Planning and seven 
to the Teachers College. 

One grant awarded for the 1977-78 
academic year was entitled “A Com- 
parison of Ankle Joint Oscillation and 
Ground Reaction Forces as Con- 
tributing Factors in Shin Splint In- 
juries of the Female Athlete.” 

Behind this lengthy title was a 
study of a physical ailment whose 
cause and cure are unknown. 

Shin splints were studied by Ms. 
Andrea Seger and Dr. Gale M. 
Gehlsen of the Women’s Physical 
Education Department. “A shin 
splint, Seger said, is comparable to a 
headache in the shin.” Although the 
cause of shin splints is unknown, 
Seger and Gehlsen do know that the 
problem is prevalent among women 
participating in gymnastics and 
track. In these sports, the lower leg 
takes excessive abuse. 

Seger and Gehlsen were awarded 
$732 with which they purchased film 
and other equipment for four sessions 


Analizing joints. Ms. Andrea Seger and Dr. Gale M. 
Gehlsen of the Women’s Physical Education 
Department, were awarded a grant to study shin 
splints. Shin splints, which the cause and effect of are 
unknown, is comparable to a headache in the shin. 


Fundings for extensive findings 


of experiments using twenty subjects, 
ten with shin splints and ten without. 
In these experiments, Seger and 
Gehlsen measured strength and flex- 
ibility in the ankle and filmed sub- 
jects running, noticing the oscillation 
of the ankle in subjects with shin 
splints. The film was processed and 
used on a Vanguard Motion 
Analyzer, a machine which allows 
closer study with slow motion. 

Pam Wilson, physical education 
major and a non-shin splint partici- 
pant in the experiments performed 
said, “I enjoyed doing it. I did it in 
the hope that they would find some 
way to help people who suffer from 
shin splints.” Wilson and the other 
participants donated their time to the 
experiments, not receiving any money 
or extra credit. Each participant 
spent three hours undergoing various 
experiments performed by Gehlsen 
and Seger. 

“Shin splints will develop into a 
crack over a period of time,” Gehlsen 
stated. “It would take three to four 
weeks to show on an X-ray 
machine,” Seger added. As of now, 
the only relief for shin splints is ice, 
heat or just rest. Seger and Gehlsen 
concluded that “there needs to be 
more study in the area. (RLA) 


On the other side of the coin, in 
the Men's Physical Education Depart- 
ment, Dr. Peter J. Van Handel was 
engaged in a project entitled “Effects 
of Age on Work Capacity and 
Isolated Muscle Mitochondria of 
Rodents.” Van handel was alloted 
$749 to study cardiac and skeletal 
muscle energy production systems 
and how any changes in the 
biochemical events may be related to 
the overall work ability of an animal. 

“Rats are used,” explained Van 
Handel, because they have a life span 
of about three years which makes it 
easy to follow them from youth 
through old age. The animal model 
also allows us to examine the heart 
tissue and remove whole skeletal 

Van Handel noted that one’s abili- 
ty to take in and use oxygen in the 
cells decreases with age. The ability 
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to use oxygen is directly related to 
one’s capacity for work. In other 
words, an older individual has a 
reduced ability to take in oxygen and 
can not work as well or as hard as a 
younger person. “This aging effect 
appears to be related to some changes 
within mucsle cells, so that even 
though oxygen may be present in suf- 
ficient amount, they have reduced 
ability to use it ot produce energy 
neede for muccular contraction. ” 
Van Handel added, “My studies 
hopefully will give some insight into 
this problem.” 

From an energy production point 
of view, exercise training may also be 
involved. “Moderate endurance train- 
ing over the years seems to slow or 
modify the rate of the aging process,” 
stated Van Handel. As a result, this 
idividual can do more work or has an 
easier time working compared to 
those who are less trained. “There is 
no doubt that chronic endurance ex- 
ercise training modifies the cellular 
processes involved in energy produc- 
tion,” Van Handel said. “However,” 
he added, “the question is are these 
changes merely a reversal or slowing 
of aging or is some other mechanism 
involved?” he stressed, however, that 
indiviuals shoud not begin exercise 
training programs without first con- 
sulting their physicians. This is 
especially important for individuals 
over the age of 35. 

Once the research is completed, 
Van Handel hopes to have the data 
published for the scientific reader as 
well as the general public. Since old 
age will someday concern us all, Van 
Handel's research seems to be perti- 
nant to everyone whether young or 


old. 


“A horse walks up to a betting 
window of a race track and says, Id 
like to place two dollars on myself for 
the next race.’ The attendant behind 
the counter looks up in amazement 
and the horse says, ‘What's the mat- 
ter, are you surprised I can talk?’ 
The attendant replies, ‘no, I’m sur- 
prised you think you can win.’ 

“This joke is typical of the ‘shaggy 
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dog’ stories I hand out to my classes. 
1 want to know if they think a joke is 
funny and why,” said Dr. Lambert 
Deckers of the General and Ex- 
perimental Psychology Department. 
Deckers was working on a faculty 
research grant entitled “Humor as a 
Function of an Incongruity in an At- 
tended or Unattended Dimension.” 
The purpose of the frant was to 
“describe some of the variables and 
explain why people laugh and smile 
and think things funny.” Deckers was 
granted $435 for the study which 
began in September of 1977. The 
money was used to hire students to 
collect data from experiments. 
“Humor and surprise seem to cor- 
relate,” said Deckers. It seems you 
can surprise without humor, but you 
can't have humor without surprise.” 
To illustrate his theory, Deckers per- 
formed a numner of simple ex- 
periments, all concerning humor in 
incongruity. His subjects were 
studetns of his introductory 
psychology classes. The experiment 
involved six cannisters of various 
weights. One of the cannisters was 
used as a standard. After lifting each 
cannister, the subject was then in- 
structed to lift the standard and tell 
whether the cannister was lighter or 
heavier that the standard. The 
very last cannister might be seven 
times heavier that the standard. This 
is the incongruity. Two observers 
working for Deckers grade the blind- 
folded subject’s reaction on a scale 
like this one. 
0- No response 
1- Smile 
2- Smile with teeth showing 
3- laugh 
“The idea behind this experiment is 


similar to the punch line which is in- 
congruous to the body of the joke,” 
Deckers said, “Incongruity happens 
in theme. In order to understand a 
joke, one must be attending to the 
theme.” 


Deckers began work o the grant in 


September and hoped to complete 
work sometime in late March. “Once 
we get all the data, then we have to 
make sense out of it,” Deckers said. 


Deckers and his assistants will have 
to replicate the experiment to make 
sure data is reliable.(RLA) 


Drs. David and Denise Gobble of 
the Department of Physiology and 
Health Sciences were involved in a 
research project to determine why 
young people begin smoking and how 
education can be used to curtail the 
number of new smokers each year. 
According to their report, there are 
now 53.3 million smokers in the 
United States today, and of these, 7.7 
million are between the ages of 12 
and 20. 

“We are looking for strong 
negative pulls such as parents and 


Fundings for extensive findings 


peers who smoke,” said the doctors. 
The research involves questioning of 
students from the third grade 
through high school. The attitude, 
motivation and behavior of the 
students will be compared and 
evaluated. 

The husband and wife team used 
Muncie school children to aid in their 
research. “The research will be con- 
ducted through three different 
means: (1) a demographic data ques- 
tionaire (2) a smoking behavior and 
motivation survey and (3) a measur- 
ing device known as Vincent's 
Universal Attitude Scale,” said Gob- 
bles. One of the main goals behind 
this research is to change health in- 


stuction so that it could help reduce 
the number of new young smokers 
and help the ones who had already 
started to quit,” said David Gobble. 
(GRP) 

The grant was worth $37,988, but 
it was not funded by the university. 
Dr. Byron G. Torke along with Dr. 
W. Herbert Senft of the Department 
of Biology are engaged in an outside 
grant. 

Torke distinguished between an in- 
side grant and an outside grant. “An 
inside grant is a way to promote out- 
side grants, to bring more acclaim to 
the university and to attract better 
students and professors. You can't 
restrict yourself to inside grants; you 


just can't expect the university to pay 
for all your research.” 

Torke and Senft were engaged in a | 
study for the state. The project con- 
cerned lake classification. This pro- 
ject was funded by the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency in conjunction 
with the Indiana State Board of 
Health and Indiana’s Department of 
Natural Resources. The project was 
entitled “A Presentation and Analysis 
of Indiana Lake Classification Pro- 
gram Data.” 
Which is heavier? Dr. 


Lambert Deckers of the 


General and Experimental Psychology Department 
studied the role of incongruity in humor. In this 
experiment, subjects were asked to lift containers 
while blindfolded. The last container would always 
be lighter or much heavier. (WEV) 
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The study included observation of 
400 Indiana lakes. “We'll be doing 
several things. We'll look at the lake's 
condition and make recommenda- 
tions for future management of the 
lake. We'll analyze our data and 
rank the lakes from nutrient poor to 
enriched waters,” Torke said. We'll 
also be performing a cluster analysis; 
this places the lakes in categories. 
Similar lakes will cluster in terms of 
data. 

“The actual work on the grant will 
begin later in Spring,” Torke con- 
tinued. In order to prepare for the 
study, Torke and Senft had been 
surveying the existing literature on 
Indiana lakes. 

Torke listed the characteristics of a 
poor nutrient lake and a rich nutrient 
lake. “A nutrient poor lake will have 
weeds, be aesthetically displeasing, 
possibly untreated sewage and algea 
blooms. The nutirent poor lake is 
slowly turning into a marsh.” 

“On the other hand, Torke con- 
tinued, a nutrient rich lake will have 
cold water fish communities, will be 
aesthetically pleasing and a high ox- 


Researching rats, Dr. Peter Van Handel uses an 
instrument to measure oxygen deterioration from a 
rat’s muscles during exercise. Van Handel was alloted 
$749 to study cardiac and skeletal muscle energy 
production systems. (WEV) 
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ygen content in the water. Also the 
shape of the lake is important, Torke 
noted, a more shallow lake tends to 
be more productive. ” 


The money for the grant was spent 
employing student help, paying com- 
puter center salaries and paying 
travel expenses. “The state's overall 
aim, Torke stated, is to improve total 
water quality in Indiana.” (RLA) 


Other than these, there were 179 
other faculty research grants award- 
ed, studied and finally sent for 
publication to various professional 
journals. The grants for 1978-79 have 
already been submittded for inspec- 
tion by the Office of Research. Next 
year's grants will be chosen in the 
Spring. Research grants, whether in- 
side the university or outside, give 
the faculty a chance to develop their 
own knowledge and enrich their pro- 
fessional interests. This enthusiasm 
toward research carries over into the 
classroom, causing the professor to 
show his genuine interest in his sub- 
ject to his students. (RLA) 


Lake classification. Dr. Bryon Torke and Dr. W. 
Herbert Senft of the Department of Biology were 
involved in an outside grant concerning the 
classification of Indiana lakes. Torke shows graduate 
students Bob Hunchburger and Paul Glaner. 
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They met their goals. The women’s golf team did not 
overwhelm any of their competitors; often the team 
finished near last in tournament play. However, 
under new coach Walt Harvey, the women met all 
four of their pre-season goals. (JS) 
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Rebuilding and revising. Faced with a tough Mid- 
Atlantic Conference slate, the Cards approached the 
season with two senior starters and an unproven 
pitching staff. Although the team finished at a hard 
16-22 record, the year was marked with individual 
successes like Demetrious Sanders who broke four 


_ career marks. (MJI) 


The season could have been better. Although the 
men’s volleyball team finished 22-7, Ball State's 
perennial Midwest powerhouse came off a 
comparatively bad year. Losing eight senior 
letterman and beginning the season with just one 
returning starter, the year was one of maturity mixed 
with cold reality. (WEV) 


They rewrote the books. The Cardinal women’s 
swimming team wiped out 14 of the existing 27 team 
records last season. Completing the regular season 
with a 6-2 record, the team advanced to the Midwest 
Regionals where it finished in seventh place. (PIS) 


The close encounters that ran 
throughout the year also came about 
in sports. The 1977-78 year saw 
many things happening to Ball State 
athletics. All year long the 
controversy ran on the NCAA 
proposal that would have knocked 


A game on the move. Not an organized and funded 
team sport on campus, Rugby exists through the 


’ formation of the Rugby Club. A game of European 


origin, rugby resembles football without all the 
padding. (HPN) : 
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Ball State out of Division I, “The 
cream of the crop in college athletics. 
At the last minute, however 
Pennsylvania came to the rescue with 
an amendment that left Ball State in 
the upper division. 

Other close encounters occured 
with the Cardinal football team. 
Finishing the season with an 8-2 
record the Cardinals saw a MAC title 
slip through their fingers on the basis 
of one game, a 14-13 loss to Kent 


State. 

Close Encounters of the best kind 
occured in women’s athletics as the 
volleyball and softball teams won 
state titles, with volleyball going to 
nationals. The women’s lacrosse team 
continued their winning ways with a 
9-0 season compiling a two year 
record of 18-0. 

In basketball the women’s team 
lost in the state tourney by a very 
narrow margin as the men’s team 


Too close to be funny. The Cards football squad came 
within one point of tying Miami of Ohio for the MAC 
title. For the team, it was a year of transition. As in 
recent years, play was exceptional, finishing the 
season 9-2. However, it was the last year for fixtures 
Maurice “Mohawk” Harvey and Coach Dave 
McClain. (WEV) 


faced many close games as they 
watched their record slip past .500. 
All year long Cardinal athletic _ 
teams faced many encounters, some — 
close some not so close but all learned’ 
and many tried even harder. (SE 


toa 


Expensive Pastimes 


“Prices go up and money goes down so we have 
to find ways of getting money elsewhere, if the 
NCAA thing would have gone through, we 
would have been in trouble.’-Ray Louthen 


Athletics—When we think of the 
word we think of basketball games, 
NCAA champions and outstanding 
college athletes who excel in what they 
do. A part of athletics that we don’t 
think about is the money side of it. 
Who pays for the new football jersyes, 
where do we get the money to give 
athletes scholarships? It doesn’t fall 
from the heavens or grow on trees you 
know. 

The men’s athletic budget runs 
approximately $1 million per year, the 
women’s budget is less, but done in 
much the same manner. This money 
doesn’t include scholarships, that 
money comes through the financial 
aids office. Money is also gotten 
through various fund raisers such as 
the Cardinal Varsity Club, who 
donates approximately $75,000 a year. 
Other money intake includes gate 
receipts, parking, concessions, sale of 
the programs and the Mid-American 
Conference, for example Ball State 
received $6,000 when Miami beat 
Marquette in the NCAA basketball 
tournament through the MAC set up. 

In both men’s and women’s athletics 
the various coaches submit a budget to 
the athletic directors on how much it 
will cost to run that sport. The athletic 
directors then work out a budget that 
is submitted to the university for 
approval. 

According to men’s athletic director, 
Ray Louthen the money is used “for 
the entire maintenance operation of 
the athletic program.” This includes 
uniforms, travel costs, equipment, 
maintenance of the buildings and 
various other things, including coaches 
salaries. Another expense is the yearly 
dues to the NCAA which are $500. 

According to Louthen the budget 
keeps getting tighter. 

“Prices go up and money goes down 
so we have to find ways of getting 
money elsewhere, if the NCAA thing 
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would have gone through we would 
have been in trouble.” 

That one NCAA decision took place 
in January (1978) when the larger 
schools in Division I, of which Ball 
State is a member, wanted to divide 
into two divisions; Division IA and 
Division IAA. Division IA, comprised 
of the larger schools, would then have 
exclusive television rights. What this 
would have meant is that schools in 
Division IAA would lose 
approximately $30,000 a year. Before 
voting on the proposal took place at 
the NCAA convention criteria for 
membership in Division IA was as 
follows: I. A school wishing to play 
Division IA football must play at least 
60 %of its games against other IA 
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Congratulations, Al! Swamped by teammates, Mark 
Holsapple, Mike Andress and Dave Molnar, Al 
Rzepka, is overburdened with plaudits. Winning 
games is what keeps the athletic program at Ball State 
alive, but money is important too. The men’s athletic 
budget alone runs approximately $1 million per year. 
(WEV) 


They call it home. However, the stadium won't even 
hold the entire student body. With a seating capacity 
of 16,319, the structure would not have passed an 
NCAA criteria for membership in Division IA, 
specifying a 30,000 seat stadium. Luckily, the criteria 
was amended to any school in Division IA with 12 
variety sports, under which Ball State qualified. 
(HPN) 
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Susan Stegan, a junior residing in Baker Hall said 
that she felt the entire scholarship system was 
“pretty fair” with the exception of the ‘free rides’ 
given to only male athletes.” 


schools. and II. It must also average 
17,000 in paid attendance at each 
game over a four year period and have 
at least a 30,000 seat stadium. 

With the above criteria Ball State 
would have lost their television rights 
since they could not have met the 
average of 17,000 people per home 
game nor does our stadium hold 
30,000 (the present seating capacity is 
16,319). 

Once at the convention, however, 
Pennsylvania came to our rescue 
proposing an amendment to the 
amendment. 

The new amendment allowed any 
school currently in Division I that 
offered at least 12 variety sports 
memberships into Division IA. Under 
the provision Ball State would qualify 
for membership in the upper division, 
since it offers 12 intercollegiate sports 
for men and 11 for women. The 
amendment was passed with little 


It’s a foul ball. Char Wells watches the softball bound 
back behind the plate, as the catcher searches for the 
ball and the umpire exits the scene. Women’s softball 
was one of 11 women’s teams which were provided 
with half-tuition grants. Softball received 12 grants. 


(JS) 


And now the inside. The stadium took on a cluttered 
look after the Homecoming game against Illinois 
State. The mess was made even more unsightly after 
the rains hit. Cartons, cups, bottles, bags and the 
Daily News littered the stands. (WEV) 


problem thus giving Ball State 
membership in the upper division and 
money in the pocket. Dr. John Reno, 
chairman of the School of Physical 
Education and Athletics was very 
pleased with the move. 

“Ym glad the move was made 
because it supports the NCAA’s belief 
that broad-based sports programs are 
to be desired.” 

Another very important factor in the 
cost of athletics is that of scholarships. 
Currently both mens and womens 
athletics offers scholarships although 
there are some differences, basically in 
how much money is given. (SES) 


Ball State’s women’s athletic 
program was expanded this year to 
include the presentation of grants-in- 
aid to outstanding women athletes. 
The 11 women’s intercollegiate teams 
were provided with 120 half-tuition 
grants to be distributed among the 
field hockey, volleyball, basketball, 
gymnastics, swimming and diving, 
track and field, softball and lacrosse 
teams which each received 12 grants, 
and the golf, tennis, and badminton 
squads which each received eight 
grants. 

The grants, made available by a 
reversal of a 1977 ruling of the 
Association for Intercollegiate 
Athletics for Women which limited 
scholarships to tuition and fees, are 
still not satisfying Ball State athletes, 
but are certainly considered a step in 
the right direction. 

Susan Stegan, a junior residing in 
Baker Hall said that she felt the entire 
scholarship system was “pretty fair 
with the exception of the ‘free rides’ 
given to only male athletes.” While she 
admits she is grateful for the 2 tuition 
she receives, and confesses “I’m just 
glad we've come this far!”, she also 
adds that “next year will be better.” 

Another junior receiving aid from 
the newly established grants is Nancy 
Schoettmer of Wilson Hall. Nancy 
receives $174 per quarter through the 
program which she says is “quite a 
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They're not off to grandmother's house. The 
badminton team boards a team van for an away 
game. Playing badminton in the dead of winter, the 
team members with uniforms and blankets in hand, 
the team represented Ball State across the country. 
Now players in all women’s sports are receiving 
grants 


Excuse me, ladies. The women’s field hockey team 
takes a short break while a member of the lawn 
maintenance crew disrupts play. Not only do women 
not get the ‘free rides’, but when was the last time 
anyone heard of the football team’s practice being 
interrupted by a lawn tractor? (MJI) 
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‘Field hockey coach Jackie Schmidt, 


who 


awarded nine athletes with grants, explains that 
“the athletes I picked were the ones I would put 


on the field first.” 


bit.” However, Schoettmer also 


| reserves that the male/female double 
standard is “not fair and is something 
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that definitely needs work on.” Like 
other recipients of the limited awards, 
she admits “there’s not much we can 
do about it right now.” 

The recipients, selected by 
recommendation of the coach, are 
chosen in numerous ways. Basketball 
coach Sue C. Tussey, who presented 
all 12 of her available award to her 
entire varsity team, decided to do so 
because she felt that the 12 women 
who withstood the competitive field of 
50 women should be granted awards. 

Barb Curcio, volleyball coach, says 
she selected her nine grant recipients 
on the basis of motivation and drive, 
while field hockey coach Jackie 
Schmidt, who also awarded nine 


athletes with grants, explains that “the 


athletes I picked were the ones I would 
put on the field first.” 

Ball State’s badminton and tennis 
coach, Mary Visser, had a much 
simpler technique to the selection of 
the recipients of grants in her 
departments; she presented them to 
players she wanted to return next year. 

While the current system of 
financial awards is obviously 
appreciated by students and faculty 
alike, there are bound to be more 
changes in the future as more and 
more “free rides” are awarded around 
the country and also as the Equal 
Rights Movement continues to make 
advances in the field of women’s 
sports. (DDP) 


Men's scholarships are different than 
those offered to women in that the 
men can get what is known as a “free 


Beating the defense, Jon Young spikes the ball over to 
the I.U. side of the net. Kevin Reams, Greg Cox, 
Peter Hanson and Pete Circenis watch as Young 
humiliates the I.U. defender. The Cards won the 
contest against Indiana at home during the regular 
season. 
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“I came because of the atmosphere and because 
of McClain,” said Maurice Harvey, senior. 


ride.” A free ride is just what it implys, 
a scholarship that pays for 
everything—room and board, tuition 
and books. 

Currently Ball State offers 108 full 
scholarships to men’s athletics, eight 
baseball, 15 in basketball, 75 in 


football, two in golf, four in 
swimming, two in tennis, eight in cross 
country and track and four in 


wrestling. Volleyball also gets seven 
out of state fee waivers which will pay 
the difference between in state and out 
of state fees. All of the scholarships 
offered by Ball State are well below 
NCAA standards. 

According to Louthen the coaches 
are governed by NCAA rules as to the 
number of visits and other things 
concerning recruiting. The athlete is 
also governed by rules such as grades, 
and other things decided by the coach. 
If an athlete violates these rules he can 
lose his scholarship. However one Ball 
State athlete said it was unlikely 


A lone vigil. Standing in the midst of strewn issues of 
the Daily News a policeman looks at the discarded 
residence hall floats. The floats, which took long 
hours of preparation, were of little use after the 
parade and the game. These floats were left to be 
whipped and torn by the strong Autumn winds. 
(WEV) 


anyone would lose his scholarship. 

“I know guys who are tired of the 
game but just show up for practice and 
play around so they can keep their 
scholarships.” 


Another misuse of scholarships 
comes from the free charge of books. 
Some athletes’ besides charging for 
their own books also charge so their 
friends can get their books free. 

Many athletes come to Ball State for 
a variety of reasons. For Kelley Marsh 
it was the money and the fact that he 
would still be in Muncie. 

“I stayed because my parents would 
be able to see me run,” explained 
Marsh. “Besides that by living at home 
I get the $400 a quarter that I would 
use in a dorm.” 

The majority of the athletes, 
however, come because of what Ball 
State has to offer. 

“I came because of the atmosphere 
and because of McClain,” said 
Maurice Harvey, senior. 

“Out of Purdue and the other 
schools I was recruited by I felt I 
would fit best into Ball State’s 
basketball program,’ explained 
freshman, Mike Drews. 

All though participation is 


important in intercollegiate athletics 
the money plays an even more 
important role. As Louthen put it. 

“If we don’t have money we can't 
have sports.” (SES) 


A basketball huddle, held at Morris Bryant brought 
interested persons from the community and the 
university together. Coach Steve Yoder, flanked by 
assistant coach Dan Brown (right) and_ athletic 
director Ray Louthen addressed the audience on the 
subject of team goals. (CAS) 


Sticking it to the opposition. Cheryl Feeny takes a 


shot at the goal during the field hockey 
Taylor. (MJI) 


match against 


A lone runner. Dave Kemps finds dusk convenient for 
running those miles of preparation in order to 


compete in track. (JAG) 


Congratulations again, Al. Cardinal players feel 
strongly about rewarding outstanding individual 
performances. Al Rzepka is swamped by teammates, 
Mark Holsapple, Mike Andress and Dave Molnar. 
This action came against Eastern Michigan. (WEV) 
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One painful point, but - 
a fever-pitched season 


If not for the one-point loss to Kent State, the 
Cards would have tied Miami of Ohio for the 


MAC title. — 


Losing, in a regular sense, hurts, but 
losing by a single point, in a game that 
eventually determined the Mid- 
American Conference (MAC) 
Championship was more than just 
painful—it was bitterly disappointing. 

“It was the same old story,” said 
Coach Dave McClain following the 
13-12 loss to Kent State early in the 
season. “Those little mistakes beat us.” 

If not for the one-point loss to Kent 
State, the Cards would have tied 
Miami of Ohio for the MAC title. 
However, the 5-1 record put the team 
in third place. 

“I'm proud of our kids, though,” 
McClain defended. “They played their 
butts off, and it’s a shame to have to 
play that hard and still lost by one 
point.” 

One lost point does not a season 
make, however. Aside from earning 
several individual awards, the 
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Cardinal squad worked their way to a 
9-2 season finish, one more victory 
than the 8-3 record in 1976. 

Beneath the hot August 22 sun, 
helmets started cracking twice daily 
until classes started September 6. Back 
in shoulder pads and helmets were 34 
returning lettermen, including 
Cincinnati, Ohio senior Maurice 
“Mohawk” Harvey; Lima, Ohio junior 
split end Rick Morrison; Columbus, 
Ohio junior punter Mark O’Connell; 
and Chicago, Illinois senior offensive 
tackle Tim Young. 

“We'll work harder this fall than 
ever before,” McClain said prior to the 
Toledo opener. “We don’t want to 
become a complacent team, so we plan 


You can take this ball and...Al Rzepka seems to be at 
odds with an opponent, being restrained by 


teammate Bill Pindras (65). Eastern Michigan was 
understandably upset, since Ball State was in the 
process of wrapping up a winning season by 
overpowering EMU. (WEV) 
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AH, come on ref! The referee finds himself up against 
a biased Cardinal sideline. Led by Coach Dave 
McClain and Tim Young (75), the Cards make their 
argument heard. (KG) 


A new development. Someone has to keep the 
football dry during the rainy games. Joe Pingry uses 
his imagination and his linesman’s jersey to keep the 
pigskin dry during the Illinois State game. (MJI) 


\ They're all for one. He’s one for all. This Central 
' Michigan player got to know the Cardinal defense 
+ well. Bill Pindras, Dominic Dorsey and Jon Hoke 
- combine to crush the ball carrier.(CAS) 


One painful point cont. 


to work the players exceptionally 
hard.” According to quarterback Dave 
Wilson, the team set two_ initial 
goals—“to repeat as MAC champions 
and to go undefeated.” 

The Cardinals got off to a good start 
with a 43-3 win over Toledo’s Rockets, 
but losses to Villanova and Kent State 
set the record at 1-2. The Cards 
bounced back winning their next eight 
games, however; proving the strength 
of 11 returning lettermen and a strong 
back-up on the bench. 

Although the Kent State bout 
proved to be the most disappointing, 
McClain considered the Villanova the 
most poorly-played game. In _ the 
Pennsylvania contest, the Cardinals 
fumbled the ball four times, three of 
which led to Villanova scores. The 
Wildcats ran over the Cards, rushing 
355 yards. 

“As a total game, it was the worst 
we have played in four years,” 
McClain said. “We did not play 
intense and emotional football, and we 
didn't execute offensively or 
defensively.” 

Quarterback Wilson attributed the 
loss to not being prepared. “They came 
to play and we didn’t,” he said simply. 


The gang’s all here. It looks more like a team 
meeting, but the Cards just made a touchdown 
against Eastern Michigan. On hand for the winning 
BSU club are George Jenkins, Mark Eddy, Tim 
Young, Bruce Burke, Ken Punzelt and Tom 
Broderick. (CAS) 


“In the first half, we were not ready 
to do a good job and Villanova had 
some doubts to whether they were a 
good team,” McClain added. “Now 
there is no question. It’s just incredible 
how much emotion can play in a 
football game.” 

Physical problems also hampered 
the Cards. Mishawaka sophomore 
kicker Frank Severa; Chicago, Illinois 


Sitting this one out. Running back Archie Currin nas 
his ankle attended to by the team trainer during 
action against Illinois State on Homecoming. Currin’s 
injury was not serious, as Currin came back to help 
contribute to the Cardinal victory. (WEV) 


Football HAAS 


iF 1974, with his Cardinals mired 
in a 1-3 season, Dave McClain found 
sudden, almost unbelievable success. 
His team won five of their next six 
games to finish with a 6-4 slate. In 
the next three seasons, he led the 
Cards to 26 wins in 33 outings for a 
winning percentage of .788. At one 
point his team held the longest 
winning streak in the nation (11 
games). In 1975, he was named the 
Mid-American Conference’s Coach of 
the Year, and in 1976, the Cards 
became the first non-Ohio team to 
win an undisputed MAC title. His 
1977 Cardinals missed repeating as 
MAC champs by two points. 
McClain’s Train became a metaphor 
for Ball State football, and Cardinal 
rooters became complacent in their 
role as luxury passengers. 

It was inevitable that the former 
understudy of Woody Hayes and Bo 
Schembechler would eventually 
move on to greener pastures. But 
when, at the end of his seventh 
Cardinal season, he accepted the 
head coaching position at the Big 
Ten’s University of Wisconsin, it 
caught Cardinal fans and players by 
surprise. 

“This is the toughest move I’ve 
ever had to make,” McClain 
admitted before his departure. “This 
has been a tremendous seven years.” 

McClain’s departure put Athletic 
Director Ray Louthen busily to work 
searching for a successor. Obviously 
the way to please fans used to the 
McClain style of play was to find a 
McClain-type coach, and that he did 
in 34-year-old Dwight Wallace. 
Wallace had served three years 
under McClain at Ball State as 
offensive coordinator. 

“Dwight was selected from a 
group of highly qualified 
candidates,” said Louthen after the 
appointment. “The deciding factor 
was that we were seeking some 
continuity in the program in order to 
continue the high quality of football 
to which we have become 
accustomed.” 

“Dwight has had the opportunity 
to coach at all levels of competition 
and is familiar with the processes 
and operation of both Ball State and 
the Mid-American Conference,” 
Louthen added. 


* football 


Deep in thought. Football mentor Dave McClain, 
carrying credentials like 26 wins in 33 outings at Ball 


State, paced the sidelines often during the BSU 


games. (MJI) 


“Every coach sets goals for 
himself, plots a course on where he’d 
like to wind up,” Wallace said after 
his appointment, “and Ball State has 
always been a natural spot for me. 

“There have been many people 
who have helped me mature into a 
head coach. Dave (McClain) was one 
of the best. He gave me lots of 
chances. He had lots of confidence in 
me and gave me a chance to make 
mistakes. I owe much to Dave 
McClain.” 

Wallace said he did not plan 
any drastic changes in the Cardinals’ 
style of play. “My overall approach 
will be much the same as 
McClain’s,” he said. “But I am not 
Dave McClain; I’m Dwight Wallace, 
and I am an offensive-minded coach 
and will emphasize a balanced 
offense with option power pass and 
counter being emphasized. 

“When I came her with Dave, we 
shared a lot of the same ideas. I 
respect Dave and the way he has 
done things. We won't make any big 
changes because my basic philosophy 
hasn’t changed that much, but there 
will probably be a few changes just 
because we are different people.” 

To Cardinal fans, content to have 
things continue as they had for the 
past three-and-a-half years, this was 
good news. Cardinal players, 
however, were reserving judgment 
until after spring practice, at the end 
of which, Cardinal quarterback 
Dave Wilson pronounced, “Wallace 
is a super coach and he has a lot of 
good points. I’m sure he'll be 
successful.” 

It appeared that McClain’s Train 
was undergoing a change in name 
only. (DCD, SES) 


What's going on out there? Attired in headset, coach 
McClain talks to the defense coordinator upstairs as 
he watches the action on the field. Mirroring 
McClain’s sentiment is assistant coach Bill Graber. 


(MJI) 


Now, here's what you do. Apparently coach 
McClain’s players listened to his advise during the 
years, since McClain’s winning percentage at Ball 
State came to .788. Here, McClain talks with Tim 
Petty during the Eastern Michigan game. (WEV) 


A back-breaking exercise. Pre-game exercises are 
important to limber the limbs of Cardinal players. 
Rick Bostater (74) and Tim Young (75) join together 
for mutual benefit. (JAG) 


It’s that close. The referees confer that the Cards have 
only inches to go for the first down. Standing by to 
make sure the refs call it right are Ken Kremer (91), 
Dominic Dorsey (90) and Larry Williams (81). 
Defense was tough in the game against Central 
Michigan. (MJI) 


Somebody take this thing. George Jenkins seems a bit 
perplexed during the Homecoming Game against 
Illinois State. Jenkins, a Franklin Park, Ill. senior, 
center, was named to the 1977 MAC second team. 
(WEV) 


One painful point cont. 


junior tailback Archie Currin; and 
Hawk Harvey were hurt and taken out 
of the game. 

“Even after a poor game like the 
Villanova bout,” sophomore Dave St. 
Clair explained, “the coaches were not 
severe in the following week’s 
practices. If you had a bad game, they 
pushed you on what you did badly. 
Were not a real emotional team; they 
lay it out, and we doit.” 

If Kent State and Villanova were the 
low points of the season, a major 
victory against Western Michigan was 
a definite high point. Tied 0-0 at 
halftime, an awesome Cardinal 
offensive drive in the second half 


Tumbling quarterback Dave Wilson hugs the pigskin 
at the end of a play. Teammate Tom Broderick (85) is 
on hand to help ensure a 45-21 victory over Eastern 
Michigan, wrapping up a successful 9-2 season, 
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All knotted up. Quarterback Dave Wilson prepares to 
pass as teammates George Jenkins and Tim Young 
struggle to clear the way. Named to the second MAC 
all-conference team, Wilson had a pass completion 
percentage of .650. 

finalized the score at 29-25. 

“The kids kept their poise,” McClain 
| said following his first Bronco victory. 
“They believed in themselves. It was 
an unbelievable comeback; they just 
kept coming.” 

“We were sort of embarrassed last 
| year when they beat us at home, so we 
| wanted to beat them bad,”’ 
emphasized Rick Morrison. “I guess it’s 
| like a rivalry between the two teams. 
| We were down, but we came back. It 
was really a good game.” 

The contest had been a _ battle 
between Western Michigan tailback 
Jerome Persell, and Cardinals Findley, 
Ohio sophomore quarterback Dave 
Wilson, split end Morrison, and 
| tailback George Jenkins. 
| Jenkins felt the game had been a 
tough one for the Cards. “Everytime I 
carried the ball, I got hit pretty hard,” 
he explained. “I almost died of 
hyperventilation after the game.” 

Despite the two early losses, the 
Cardinals were pleased with the season 
outcome. 

“We did everything pretty well this 
season,” Jenkins said. “We functioned 
better (than last year) as a unit. We 
had more experience.” 

As a result of the 
performance, members of 


season 
the 


Unstained jerseys symbolizing pre-game action, 
| Cardinals Rick Bostater, Maurice Harvey, Mark 
Eddy, Jeremiah Gunn, Lenny Werner, Bill Walton, 
_ Clarence Motley, and Doug Denney survey the field 
_ before the Eastern Michigan bout. 


Cardinal squad were honored 
nationally as well as regionally. 

Harvey; Lansing, [Illinois junior 
defensive tackle Ken Kramer; and 
Morrison, and O’Connell were named 
to the first ‘77 MAC _ all-conference 
team. Jenkins; Franklin Park, Illinois 
senior center Greg Mikkelsen; 
Champaign, Illinois junior safety Bill 
Stahl, Wilson; and Young were named 
to the second "77 MAC team. 

“A couple of our second team 


Screaming along with a throng of alumni spectators, 
Dave Matzl, Jeff Brunk, and Maurice Harvey back 
offensive teammates. Known as “Mohawk,” Harvey 
participated in the East-West All-Star Shine game in 
San Francisco. 


Stronger than glue, Muncie senior Mark Holsapple 
latches on to an Illinois State opponent. As a junior, 
Holsapple made 27 solo tackles throughout the 
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Cardinal powerhouse Bruce Burke clears the way for ae ee ee Sad ca t * 
| rh bre 


rushing teammate Mike Andress as Tim Young and_ §& 
Dave Wilson sprint in the other directions. Andress 1 
has caught 15 passes throughout his Cardinal career. 


uf 


In a rush of feverish determination junior tailback 
Gary Acklin escapes the clutches of an opponent. 
Because of leg injuries, the Dayton resident missed 
much action throughout his football career. 


Football 


1977 MEN’S FOOTBALL ENCOUNTERS 


BALL STATE 
Villanova 

Kent State 

BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 


Toledo 

BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
Central Michigan 
Illinois State 
Northern Illinois 
Cal Poly Pomona 
Appalachian State 
Indiana State 
Western Michigan 
Eastern Michigan 


WON 9, LOST 2 
1977 MEN’S FOOTBALL DATA 


Dave Wilson—most yards total offense, season 

Dave Wilson—best pass completion percentage, 
season .650 (115 of 177) 

Dave Wilson—most touchdowns scored or passed, 
season 26 

Dave Wilson—moust touchdown passes thrown, 
season 17 


1,891 


Rick Morrison—most touchdown passes caught, game 4 
Rick Morrison—most touchdown passes caught, season 8 
Mike Andress—most touchdown passes caught, career 15 
Rick Morrison—most yards on pass receptions, season 
Mike Andress—most yards on pass receptions, 

career 1,436 
Rick Morrison—most passes caught, season 59 
Rick Morrison—most passes caught, career 95 
Frank Severa—most field goals, game 4 
Jim Nedeff—most field goals, career 19 
Jim Nedeff—most point after attempts, game 9 
Jim Nedeff—most point after attempts, season 40 
Jim Nedeff—most point after attempts, career 82 
Mark O’Connell—longest field goal 51 
Most points scored, game 66 (vs. Cal Poly Pomona) 
Most yards rushing, game 532 (vs. Cal Poly Pomona) 
Most yards total offense, game 618 (vs. Cal Poly Pomona 
Most first downs rushing, game 23 (vs. Cal Poly Pomona) 
Most first downs, game 35 (vs. Appalachian State) 


Football Team. Front Row: George Jenkins, Rock 
Hurley, Mike Andress, Mark Holsapple, Tim Young, 
Maurice Harvey, Dominic Dorsey, Drake Durnell, 
Leo Crossfield, Jeff Amstutz, Greg Mikkelsen. Second 
Row: Tim Schmidt, Jeff Hilles, Tom Blume, Rick 
Morrison, Jeff Fansher, Bruce Burke, Dave Matzl, Al 
Rzepka, Bill Stahl, Jon Hoke, Steve Hines, Jim 
Neddeff. Third Row: Dave Wilson, Archie Currin, 
Bill Norris, Ken Kremer, Rush Brown, Dennis 
Gunden, Tom Broderick, Bill Pindras, Tim Kritzer, 
Dave Molnar, Lenny Werner, Karl Goebel, Mark 
Eddy. Fourth Row: Mark O'Connell, Trent Cole, 
Brett Mauk, Ned Broadstreet, Duboris Dickerson, 
Hugh Gerhardt, Rick Bostater, Bill Welch, Jamie 


One painful point cont. 


selections missed the first team by one 
vote,” McClain said. 

Cardinal Maurice Harvey 
participated in the East-West All-Star 
Shrine game, December 31 in San 
Francisco, California as one of 30 
players on the East squad. 

“Maurice is certainly one of the 
premier defensive backs in the 
country,” McClain praised. “And 


along with being a great athlete, he is 
an excellent person.” (JEG, SES) 

The athlete was easily recognized by 
the supportive Cardinal fan clan of 
chanted 


Hurst Hall 


who and 


Brown, Larry Hillring, Jim Casey, Gary Acklin, John 
Krall, Larry Williams. Fifth Row: Jerry Baumgardt, 
Harold Thornton, John Hagans, Randy Garrett, 
Frank Severa, Ken DePaopla, Dave St. Clair, Doug 
Gaines, Keith Taylor, Tim Weitz, Robert Pinckney, 
Ken Punzelt, Doug Haynes, Kevin Abney, Scott 
Riley. Sixth Row: Scott Newburg, Jeff Brunk, Mike 
Hoopengardner, Chris Dearborn, Geoffory Tyson, 
Roy Thomas, Clarence Motley, Tim Petty, Ron Bova, 
Ray Hinton, John Harrison, Ken Ort, Tim Shobart, 
Paul Hughes, Bob Pedigo, Tim Clary. Seventh Row: 
Ned Boyer, Mark Loosemore, Keith Burgess, Wayne 
Rainey, Jim Smith, Brian Russell, Doyle McDonald, 
Steve Douglas, Steve Haas, Vic Wilhelm, Scott 
Stromberg, Don Petrosius, Todd Pierson, Brady 


originated the nickname of “Mohawk” 
from the stands. 

Pre-season doubts concerning a 
possible lack of team _ leadership 
dispelled throughout the season. Co- 
captains Harvey, Jenkins, and Young 
led the unifed squad through a hot 
summer of aching muscles and 
drenching sweat. The payoffP A 
resulting 9-2 record, several individual 
awards, and a season of fever-pitched 
entertainment for the thousands of 
Cardinal spectators. (JEG) 


Double trouble. Partners Dave Smith (15) and Mike 
Andress (22) join forces against a raging Illinois State 
defense. Wilson led the Cardinal squad in 
touchdowns scored or passed (26), and most yards of 
total offense for the season (1,891). 


Hoke, John Maclsaac, Doug Jacoby, Mike Bryant. 
Eighth Row: Graduate Assistant Dale Steele, 
Graduate Assistant Chuck Griffiths, Graduate 
Assistant Jim Emery, Graduate Assistant Mark 
Hatgas, Graduate Assistant Art Yaroch, Jeremiah 
Gunn, Bill Walton, Clifton Johnson, Steve Evilsizer, 
Chris Cramer, Terry Bates, Head Trainer Don 
Vogelgesang, Assistant Trainer Jim Dickerson, 
Student Manager Kim Molchin, Student Manager 
Keith Petrie and Student Manager Bob Himmel. Back 
Row: Assistant Coach Kurt Humes, Assistant Coach 
Cliff Knox, Assistant Coach Jim Hilles, Heach Coach 
Dave McClain, Assistant Coach Doug Graber, 
Assistant Coach Bob Palcic, Assistant Coach Bill 
Dudley, Assistant Coach Mike Nelson. 
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Morning practices drilled fundamentals into the 
players’ psyches. Kurt Weidenbrenner concentrated 
on his kick as the Cards prepared for the season finals. 


Rocky ride of ups and downs 


Fast hands and feet were essentials for goalie 
McClements as the team struggled through 
and-down season. (CAS) 


It was all uphill for the first ‘10 or 20° minutes, 


or the first half of the season. But get to those 


second halves...downhill all the way. 


One might have compared the '77 
soccer season to a roller-coaster: up 
and down. An underclass-laden team 
started the season by winning four of 
the first five games only to run into 
hard times by losing six of the eight re- 
maining games. 

The first soccer game on the Car- 
dinal schedule was Evansville where 
the booters were defeated by a score of 
3-1. 

From the disappointing Evansville 
loss, the Cardinals traveled to play 
Wabash. There the team tallied a 3-1 
victory, the first of the season. In the 
first half of the Wabash contest the 
Cardinals launched 20 shots on the 
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Wabash goal. 

“Our shotmaking was just 
unbelievable in the first half,” Coach 
Jerre McManama said, praising the 
team’s effort. “All of our forwards put 
so much pressure on their goalies. We 
could have just as easily scored six or 
seven goals in the half.” 

Against DePauw, the Cardinals 
showed their offense by winning 6-0 
and recording the first season shut-out. 

With a three game win-streak on the 
line the team traveled to play Miami 
University where the Cardinals won 
again, this time by a score of 2-1. In 
the game Milorad Stojic set a career 
assist record with 24. 


“T really don’t think of it as my 
record,” Stojic said. “It is more of a 
team record. You have to realize so- 
meone gave me a good pass to set me 
up; so without the other people out 
there, I couldn't give assists.” 

When the Cardinals traveled to In- 
diana University they faced last year’s 
runner-up in the NCAA champion- 
ships and one of the top three 1977 soc- 
cer teams in the nation. 

“We're going to have to play ag- 
gressive soccer for two whole halves,” 
McManama said prior to the IU game. 
“This has been my concern all season; 
we play maybe 10 or 20 minutes, then 
we let up. If we don't play well, IU 
will blow us out.” 

It blew the Cards out, 11-1. 

Going into the final game of the 
season, the Cardinals held an even 
record, only to have a winning season 
slip out of their grasp by losing the 


1977 MEN’S SOCCER ENCOUNTERS 


season final to Bowling Green, 1-0. 
“Last year, Coach told us we could 
schedule easy teams again and have an 
impressive record or add tough teams 
to our schedule and take some bumps 
and bruises for a year or two,” said 
Cardinal fullback Norm Rubens in 
reference to the roller-coaster season. 
In that light, the Cardinals’ final tal- 
ly of six wins and seven losses, their 


first losing season in five years, wasn’t 
disappointing. Despite the up-and- 
down nature of the season, the booters 
recorded three shutouts and gained 
much-needed experience against class 
opposition. (JAF) 


Early victories, including shutouts of DePauw and 
Miami, gave team members hopes of an outstanding 
season. Bob Carney booted the ball away from a 
DePauw player in this offensive play. (CAS) 


Evansville 4 BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 3 Wabash 
BALL STATE 6 DePauw 
BALLSTATE 11 Toledo 
BALL STATE 2, Miami 
Wheaton 6 BALL STATE 
Miami i BALL STATE 
Cincinnati 3 BALL STATE 
BALL STATE Ul Indiana Tech 
Dayton 2, BALL STATE 
Indiana 1] BALL STATE 
BALL STATE ] Ohio 
Bowling Green 1 BALL STATE 
WON 6, LOST 7 


1977 MEN’S SOCCER DATA 


Milorad Stogic—most assists, career 24 


Soccer Team. Front Row: Kevin Cecil, Mony 
Antoun, Larry McClements, Mascot Jerre 
McManama, Jr., Alan Chalem, Gary Usinger, 
Milorad Stojic. Second Row: Barry Salerno, Lazaros 
Bountouroglou, Tom Barwise, Bob Carney, Joshua 
Patlak, Brian Lang, Kurt Weidenbrenner, Norm 
Rubens. Back Row: Assistant Coach Achim Seifert, 
Head Coach Jerre McManama, Doug Thrasher, Mike 
_ Pacheco, Greg Ruark, Rick Peterson, Trainer John 
| Faulstick, Equipment Manager Dave Plum. 
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Mother Nature 
lends a hand 


‘Mud puppies take to the puddles, emerging with 
bruised knees and seven wins. 


hey stumbled and fell into one 

another, drenched and dripping 

with mud, their legs battered 
and bruised. Hugging and screaming 
with excitement, the “mud puppies,” 
as they called themselves, ran to the 
sidelines where they engulfed into 
their clan Jackie Schmidt, the women’s 
field hockey coach. 

“I knew we'd win because of the 
rain, said Laurie Young. 

Left behind on their home grounds, 
the Ohio University field hockey ladies 
staggered about, slightly amazed. For 
the first time in years, Ball State 


defeated them, 2-1, and it happened 
with two goals in the last ten minutes 
of the game. 

“Once we scored that first goal, we 
had our momentum up,” Young, a 
sophomore in her second field hockey 
season, said. 

Rain poured that day, filling pud- 


Benchwarming was no easier for Judy Hovermale 
than playing as each team member felt a special 
closeness to their fellow “mud puppies” as they took 
the field. (MEV) 


Bruised, battered and sore, the players of this ice 
hockey variation chased a hard ball. Laurie Young 
attempted to send the ball to her goal from an 
unusual position. (MEV) 


dles on the field and placing smiles on 
the faces of the Cardinal squad. 

“We always seemed to win when we 
played in the the rain,” said team co- 
captain Judy Hovermale, explaining 
the origin of the team’s nickname 
“mud puppies.” 

Superstition or not, the mud puppies 
did play well in the rain. Although the 
rain did bless the team with victories at 
Ohio, Sauk Valley, and Notre Dame, 
the season ended at seven wins, seven 
losses, and three ties. 

“Our team was better than the 
record showed,” Young said. 

Hovermale explained, “As a team, 
we played really good, but we were 
playing the tougher competition.” 

Schmidt suggested the problem was 
due to playing the “good schools” at 
the beginning of the season, since the 
Cardinal team lost in September to 
1976 Indiana champs, Purdue, and the 
1976 Ohio champs, Dayton. 

New to the field hockey game in 
1977, Schmidt was allowed to 


substitute two players in each of the 
two 35-minutes halves. However, the 
only sideline coaching permitted took 
place during a five-minute half time. 

“We have to talk a lot among 
ourselves,” said Hovermale. 

“We let them know we're with 
them,” said co-captain Cindy Iv- 
agnilio. 

The modified ice-hockey sport, com- 
plete with sticks, replaces the puck 
with a croquet-like ball, which leaves 
the girls’ legs battered and bruised. 

“That ball is hard,” Young stated. 
“If it hits you, it hurts.” She said the 
knees of field hockey players are “one 
big bruise.” 

The ball was not the only rough 
thing on the field in 1977, according to 
Young. Although she didn’t consider 
the mud puppies a rough squad, she 
suggested they played some “really 
pushy people.” 


Rough beginnings against the Indiana and Ohio State 
champs gave the Cards a good idea of the 
competition they faced. (MEV) 


Drawn to Schmidt's team were 
hard-working and dedicated girls, 
“not high school hot shots,” she said. 
“They want to work.” 

Schmidt's mud puppies didn’t know 
each other too well early in the season. 
However, as the games passed, the 
team members grew close. 

“The team as a whole was so close, 
and I think that helped,” Young said at 
the end of the season. “It was great. I 
really miss it already.” 

When the mud puppies hugged each 
other after their season-ending 2-2 tie 
with Taylor, some tasted bitter mud, 
while others swallowed a little blood 
and a few locked bruised knees. But no 
one really seemed to notice—except 
maybe Helen Martin, the women’s 
gym laundry collector, who found a 
combination of the season’s wears and 
tears on each uniform. 

“T thought Mrs. Martin would kill 
me,” Young said. “My shirts were 
always so muddy, but that’s the way 
we like it—in the mud.” (NSD, JEG) 


1977 WOMEN’S FIELD HOCKEY 
ENCOUNTERS 


Purdue 
Dayton 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
Southern Illinois 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
Indiana State 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
Indiana 
Earlham 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 


BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
Miami 
Eastern Michigan 
BALL STATE 
Southern IIlinois 
Kent State 
BALL STATE 
Ohio 
West Virginia 
Notre Dame 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
Valparaiso 
Taylor 

IAIAW 
BALL STATE 
Marion 


HPN WOU NY UOrP NK WON 


Purdue 
BALL STATE 


WON 7, LOST 7, TIED 3 


1977 WOMEN’S FIELD HOCKEY DATA 


Karen Merchant—most goals saved 76 
Most shots on goal as compared to opponents 105-98 


Field Hockey Team. Front Row: Clare Soltys, Chery! 
Feeney, Judy Hovermale, Laurie Young, Marti 
Foust, Karen Lump, Denise Pflum. Second Row: 
Sherry Gosser, Karen Merchant, Darlene Gordon, 
Cindy Iavagnilio, Pam Lee, Debbie Nutt, Peg Baher, 
Margaret Thornton, Kathy Dawson, Coach Jackie, 


Schmidt. Back Row: Student Trainer Becky 
Kennedy, Trainer Randy Reinhart, Carolyn Cass, 
Kelly Houch, Sally Williams, Jan Payne, Jill 


Stutzman, Karen Robertson, Sandy Straup, Shelly 
LaRocque, Nancy Bailey, Renee Van Grop, Brenda 
Giddely, Debbie Mappes, Assistant Coach Debbie 
Howard. 
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Blood, Guts and Basketball 


The team would go 
through drills and 
scrimmages for two 
hours each day until 
the end of the season. 


They started practicing in 
September for something that 
wouldn’t begin until November. They 
didn’t get a Thanksgiving break and 
had only a week at Christmas. As far 
as spring break was concerned, if not 
for the coal miners strike they wouldn't 
have had one. Their seasonal goals 
were to have a winning season, to win 
the Mid-American Conference (MAC), 
to beat Miami, and to achieve a team 
grade point average of 2.7 overall. The 
Cardinal basketball team fell short of 
those goals by finishing with a 6-10 
record in the MAC and a 10-15 overall 
slate. On the other hand, the attitude 
of both coach and players remained 
positive. 

“Our program isn’t that far away 
from teams like Indiana State and 
Louisville,” said freshman Mike 


Waiting it out. Chicago sophomore Randy Boarden is 
psychologically, if not physically, involved in court 
action. Along with teammate Robert Simms, Boarden 
was selected honorable mention for All-MAC team. 


A losing London bridge. Teamwork efforts of Robert 
Sims and Dwayne Irvin could not pull a faltering 
Cardinal squad against Eastern Michigan. The Cards 
lost by a disappointing two points 
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Muscles rippling, Robert Sims is temporarily blocked Drews the team scoring leader with a 
by an Indiana Central opponent. A Muncie senior, mK 


Sims ranked third in MAC field goal percentage and 12.5 points-per-game average. 

tenth in rebounding. That may seem like bold talk from a 
Even with the struggling efforts of Clement Murrell, team that finished seventh in a con- 
Dave Welmer, and Mike Drews (20), the Cards ference it hoped to win, but first-year 


couldn't pull out of a 87-70 loss against Indiana : : 
Central. Drews was the team’s scoring leader with a Coach Steve Yoder was adamant. 


12.5 per-game average. “Obviously nobody is happy with a 
losing season, but I’m a positive per- 
son, and we're going to ask a lot from 
our players to turn it around. In every 
ball game in the conference except the 
Toledo games we were ahead by five 
points or behind by five points with 
two minutes left in the game. 

“It wasn’t any fun to go to Detroit. 
They made the NIT (National Invita- 
tional Tournament). Or to go to 
Louisville. They were in the NCAA 
tourney. Or to go and play Indiana 
State when they were rated seventh (in 
the nation), but everyone learned from 


Holding the Cardinal season rec ord for the highest 
number of consecutive field goals at 11, Robert Sims 
shoots for another two. In the foreground is 
Logansport freshman Jeff Williams. 


Muncie superstar Robert Sims outjumps opp: 
a raging bout against Western Michigan. Moz 
winning jump was needed, however, as t! 

to the Michigan troup 74-63. 


guys are very positive about 
season, even with our record. Jeff 
Williams will tell you our record 


doesn't compare with the way we 
The kids worked hard and 
have a better understanding and 
maturity. With a 10-15 season, they 
know they did well and improved.” 

In reality, the team’s record was 
slightly worse than that of the previous 
year in which they won 11 of 25 
games, but the quality of play did im- 
prove and a 10-15 record under a new 
coach and a new program was really 
no embarrassment. One point on 
which Yoder could not be argued with 
is that the team worked hard. 

Hard work began early in 
September with pre-season condition- 
ing. Every day the players would run 
out to the football stadium where they 
worked out on weight machines, after 
which they would run the football 
steps from bottom to top 25 times. 
They would then jog back to the gym, 


played. 


Lighter moments. Robert Sims, Mike Drew, Coach 
Steve Yoder, and Al Brown verbally back teammates. 
Freshman from Danville, Illinois, Drews was Ball 
State’s first MAC Player of the Week in three years. 


Freshman Jeff Williams exerted a fresh, positive team 
attitude throughout the season. “We played 100 
percent better at the end of the season than in the 
beginning,” he said, emphasizing team improvement. 


where they would spend the rest of the 
session shooting baskets. Official prac- 
tice began October 15. The team 
would go through drills and scrim- 
mages for two hours each day until the 
end of the season. 

“Practices get monotonous, but 
you re working towards a goal so you 
don’t mind,” said freshman Williams. 

Junior Dave Welmer added, “Breaks 
are the hardest because we practice 
twice a day and we practice harder. 
Once you get used to it, it’s not that 
bad.” 

“They (the players) have been ex- 
tremely loyal to the plan, and it has 
been a rough one,” said Yoder. 
“They ve been here every day. I think 
they realize that the only way they are 
going to achieve their goal is by hard 
work and dedication. ” 


Often, fans were more interested in the halftime 
highlights and sideline antics than the actual sporting 
events. Flat twirlers, pom pon girls, and cheerleaders 
provided colorful entertainment. 


Holding the record for assists at 403 (career), Jim 
Hahn tries to steal from a Toledo opponent. Hahn 
could not keep the Cards from losing 96-75. 


Robert Sims backs off as teammate Randy Boarden 
hits the boards for two. The Cardinals pleasantly 
surprised fans with a New Year's gift--a five-point 
win against opponent Valparaiso. 


Cheering his team on to a 83-79 victory against 
Mercer, coach Steve Yoder reflects a_ positive 


influence. Admitting that he worked his team hard, 
Yoder remained optimistic throughout season. 


a 


Blood. Guts cor 


ri o the start of the season, 

der was optimistic about the team’s 
hances of achieving its goals. “We 
know we have to play well inside to be 
competitive, and we think we can. 
(Robert) Sims and (Randy) Boarden 
have both improved, and we have 
players new to our program who are 
just waiting for the chance to play. We 
have to do three things to win. We 
have to have a powerful inside game, 
we have to rebound with authority, 
and we have to play solid defense at 
certain times during the course of the 
game. 


— 
food 


Although disappointed with a final 10-15 season 
record, Cardinals remained optimistic for future 
bouts relying on freshmen like Jeff Williams. 
Practices extended into Thanksgiving and Christmas 
breaks. 


If looks could kill! Fort Wayne sophomore Pete Irvin 
glares at Eastern Michigan opponent in the final 
stages of a losing battle. Few fans remain to see the 
Cardinals lose by nine points. 


38 Basketball 


“The biggest thing I have going for 
me is the confidence I have in the team 
and in the coaching staff. I’m not in- 
terested in being competitive. I want 
to win, and that’s the attitude we are 
getting across to our players. We are 
going to play as a team, not for one’s 
self.” 

Yet despite the pre-season con- 
fidence, the Cardinals got off to a 
shaky start by winning their first two 
games and then losing five in a row. 
Two of those losses, however, came at 
the hands of highly-ranked Detroit 
and Indiana State, and Yoder remain- 
ed positive. 

“Our attitude prior to the games 
against Detroit and Indiana State was 
very good. We felt we had nothing to 
lose and everything to gain,” he said. 
“We'd get off to a poor start, but at 
certain times we were able to stay with 
them. I felt our kids learned a lot from 
those games, despite the losses.” 

After the Christmas break, the 
Cards started off well by winning the 
next two games on the schedule. “Our 
kids are making the effort. They’re 
busting their tails until the end of 
every game. I think we're starting to 
play with a little more intensity,” 
Yoder said. 

But after those two victories, the 


Another disappointing loss for the Cardinal squad 
results in spite of efforts of Clement Murrell. An East 
Chicago resident, Murrell added new blood to the 
team as a freshman. The Cards lost 74-63 to Western 
Michigan. 


An unenthusiastic crowd remains apathetic as senior 
Jim Hahn shoots for two in the final moments of the 
battle against Southern Mississippi. The war was lost, 
as the Cards fell 95-85. 

Cards see-sawed back and forth, never 
quite reaching the .500 mark. The last 
half of the season, the Cards won six 
and lost 10, with one of those losses 
coming at the hands of ninth-ranked 
Louisville. 

“We've lost close games on the road, 
and that’s indicative of a young team,” 
Yoder summarized. “But when you 
look ahead we're encouraged. The 
game at Louisville benefited us. You 
can't look at it in any other way It had 
to help our players.” 

That is how Yoder viewed the entire 
campaign: it was one that “helped our 
players.” It also had highlights of its 
own, one of which was a thrilling 74- 
73 upset of Central Michigan. Trailing 
73-70 with 22 seconds left in the game. 
Drews scored and drew a foul to make 
the score 73-72 with 12 seconds 
remaining. Drews missed the free 
throw, but with five seconds to go Pete 
Irvin stole a CMU pass and tossed the 
ball back to Drews who hit the game- 
winning basket. For his efforts, Drews 


A confident smile precedes another field goal for 
Dave Welmer as Robet Sims crouches for rebound. A 
junior from Columbus, Welmer admitted that 
practices were sometimes monotonous, but always 
worthwhile. 


Senior-junior teamwork pay off as veteran Robert 
Sims watches Randy Boarden strive to goal. Efforts 
were beneficial as the Cardinal squad squeezed past 
Valparaiso 69-64. 
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With the agility of an accomplished folk dancer, 
»s himself before taking a spill. 
er resulted, as the Cardinals 
r-point winning margin. 


senior Jim Hahn catche 


A victory against Mer¢ 


edged by with a fou 


Surprised at being named Ball State’s first MAC 
Player of the Week in three years, freshman Mike 
Drews shoots for two against Southern Mississippi. 
Ball State lost to the southern squad by 10 points. 


Blood, Guts cont. 


became Ball State’s first MAC Player of 
the Week in three years. 

“I was really surprised to find out I 
got it,” the freshman said. 

Yoder added, “It is an even greater 
honor for Mike, because I’m sure he 
would give credit to all his team- 
mates.” 

The improvement the Cardinals 
displayed as the season went on was 
another source of gratification, ac- 
cording to Yoder. Said Williams, “I 
think overall we improved. We played 
100 percent better at the end of the 
year than at the beginning.” 

At the annual basketball banquet, 
Yoder had high praise for his three 
seniors: Jim Fields, Robert Sims, and 
Grappling for what seems to be a slippery ball, 
Cardinal temmates George Bradley, Dave Welmer, 
Randy Boarden, and Pete Irvin fight an unsuccessful 


battle against Western Michigan. The final score was 
74-63. 
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Freshman Jeff Williams sits this decision out, as 
opponents clear the floor. Physical talents and skills, 
as well as a positive team attitude were qualities 
attributed to the newcomer. 


Relaxing after the pressure of a winning bout, junior 
Dave Welmer greets buddies and answers questions’ 
from Cardinal backers. A junior from Columbus, 
Welmer is a valuable team veteran. 


Matt Beerbower. “When you lose three 
seniors like these,” he said, “you are 
not too happy. I don't believe I could 
have had any finer seniors.” 

Sims, in particular, had wrapped up 
a notable basketball career. In the 
MAC he had ranked third in field goal 
percentage and tenth in rebounding. 
Along with Boarden, he was selected 
honorable mention for the All-MAC 
team, and he was named the Cards’ 
most valuable player. 

But it was kids like Drews, Irvin, 
Boarden, Williams, and Hahn who 
fueled Yoder’s relentless optimism. 
“We're about one player away from an 
automatic bid to the NCAA 
tournament,” he said. “It’s hard to 
keep people positive, but these kids are 
really fantastic.” (SES) 


Taking great pride in individual players as well as an 
entire team unit, first-year coach Steve Yoder urges 
the Cardinal squad from the bench. Adding to the 
positive coaching tactics is Al Brown. 


1977-78 MEN’S BASKETBALL 


ENCOUNTERS 
BALL STATE 80 Houston Baptist 67 
BALL STATE 88 Butler 79 
Southern Mississippi 95 BALL STATE 85 
Miami 73 BALL STATE 68 
Indiana Central 87 BALL STATE 70 
Detroit 103 BALL STATE 70 
Indiana State 82 BALL STATE 50 
BALL STATE 83 Mercer 79 
BALL STATE 71 Western Michigan 58 
Ohio University io BATES TALE 7 
BALL STATE 69 Valparaiso 64 
BALL STATE 74 Central Michigan 73 
Eastern Michigan 86 BALL STATE 77 
Toledo 96 BALL STATE 75 
BALL STATE 64 Northern Illinois 61 
Bowling Green 69 BALL STATE 67 
BALL STATE 88 Kent State 64 
Western Michigan 74 BALL STATE 63 
BALL STATE 82. Ohio University Hdl 
Eastern Michigan 66 BALL STATE 64 
Central Michigan 91 BALL STATE 84 
Louisville 104. BALL STATE 84 
Toledo 89 BALL STATE 122 
Northern Illinois 90 BALL STATE 75 
Miami 74 BALL STATE 67 


Mid-American Conference 7th 


WON 10, LOST 15 
(Does not include tournament play) 


1977-1978 MEN’S BASKETBALL DATA 


Jim Hahn—most assists, career 403 
Robert Sims—most consecutive field goals 11 


Basketball Team. Front Row: Robert Carper, 
Clement Murrell, Robert Sims, Randy Boarden, 
Dave Welmer, George Bradley Jim Hahn. Second 
Row: Trainer Don Vogelgesang, Jeff Williams, 
Dwayne Irvin, Jim Fields, Al Gooden, Student 
Managers Ron Mullet and Ron Meyer. Back Row 
Head Coach Steve Yoder, Mike Drews, Tim James 
Matt Beerbower, Paul Kaiser, Assistant Coach Al 
Brown, Assistant Coach Brad McNulty. 
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A native of Richmond, Kentucky, coach Sue Tussey 
considered the Cards the “best bunch” she has ever 
coached. Tussey filled a one-year vacancy, taking 
over for regular coach Debbie Powers. 


Celebrating the end of a successful quarter, Card 
Cagers demonstrate the team cohesiveness which 
resulted in a 6-7 season record. The successful quarter 


turned into a losing 84-66 battle against Michigan 
State. 


242 xy Women’s Basketball 


As the fourth leading scorer on the Cards’ squad, 
junior Terri Fennell averaged 7.6 points a game and 
ended the season with 99 total points. The Windfall 
junior led the team with 26 assists and 17 steals. 


Short stuff 


Lacking height and scholarship pulls, a cohesive 
Cardinal squad came out on top, 7-6. 


With five seniors on the squad, Ball 
States women’s basketball team 
collected a surprising second place 
finish in the Indiana State 
Tournament to climax a satisfying 
1978 season. 

The 7-6 Cardinals, guided by first 
year coach Sue Tussey, opened the 


Freshman fever! Lori Robbins, freshman from 
Winchester, blazed the superstar trail as the Cards’ 
starting guard. The 57” Wilson resident was the 
team’s third leading scorer, ending the season with 
111 total points. Robbins averaged 8.5 points a game. 


year with a 79-66 win over Western 
Illinois Jan. 7, a victory over Central 
Michigan, 70-66, Jan. 14. Ball State 
opposed two taller squads and claimed 
two wins. 

However, the Cards had trouble 
with a lack of height all season. Senior 
Jane Findling, who scored 27 and 30 
points, respectively, in the two 
opening victories, usually worked with 
a five or six inch height disadvantage 
at the center spot. 

“With our height and the advantage 
other schools had with scholarships, 
we ended up better than I thought we 
would,” said the five-foot-eight senior. 

Ball State lost to Indiana University, 
60-53, for their first defeat on Jan. 24. 
Tussey said the team committed too 
many turnovers, but added, “We'll get 
them in the state.” The Cardinals out- 
rebounded the Hoosiers, 43-35, 
overcoming the height problem. 

Height again became the focal point 
when Southern Illinois posted a 76-49 
win over Ball State. Southern Illinois, 
possessing four players six-foot or 
taller, used their advantage to get close 
shots against the Cards. 

Bouncing back to make their record 
3-2, Ball State out-scored Ohio 
University, 85-63 on Feb. 4. Findling 
scored 15 points and junior Cathy 
“Turtle” Hamilton grabbed 7 
rebounds to lead the team. 

With a goal of getting four players 
into double figure scoring, Coach Sue 
Tussey’s crew opposed Miami of Ohio 
and fell, 83-69. Miami's press, and Ball 
State's rebounding and turnovers were 
factors in the Cardinals’ loss, indicated 
Tussey. 

The Cards again came _ back, 
claiming wins over Chicago Circle, 83- 
34, and the eventual state champs, 
Indiana State, 73-71, in perhaps the 


most exciting contest of the regular 


Basketball Team. Front Row: Student Trainer Pam 
Cooper, Jackie Kingma, Lori Robbins, Teri Fennell, 
Renee McGaffic, Char Wells, Carol Kruse 
Coach Sue C. Tussey, Manager Anita Webb, Lisa 
Harris, Cindy McKnight, Carolyn 
Findling, Cathy Hamilton, Jackie Lane 


Back 


Beatty jane 
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Short stuff/cont. 

season. The Cards and Sycamores of 
Indiana State made the same number 
of turnovers while the Redbirds receive 
one more rebound. The Cardinals, 
“psyched” up for the game said 
Tussey, won the game on a last second 
lay-up by freshman Lori Robbins. 
“One factor was the seniors wanted it 
real bad. It was an all out team 
effort,” the Cardinal mentor said. Ball 
State also got four players into double 
figures, with Findling score 19, co- 
captain Jackie Lane and junior guard 
Teri Fennell adding 14, Hamilton 
notching 12 as did Robbins. 

Fennell adding 14, Hamilton notching 
12 as did Robbins. 

Closing out the regular season, Ball 
State lost to Western Michigan, 88-62, 
and Michigan State, 84-66. But Tussey 
and the women cagers had the state 
tourney on their minds. 

Ball State opened the Indiana 
Association for Intercollegiate 
Athletics for Women Tournament on 
March 2, against Purdue, considered 
the Hoosierland’s top team. Ball State’s 
regular season contest with the 
Boilermakers was canceled due to bad 
weather in early December. The Cards 
staged a 66-61 upset, led by Findling’s 
24 rebounds and 21 points. The 
Redbirds then eliminated defending 


Exhausted after minutes of strenuous struggle, 
freshman Jackie Lane glides past an opponent. Along 
with Lane, freshmen Carolyn Betty, Jackie Kingma, 
and Cindy McKnight added new blood to the 
Cardinal squad. 
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state champion Indiana, 51-47 behind 
Findling’s 30 point, 10 rebound effort. 
However, the Cardinals lost to Indiana 
State, who they had beaten at home 
during the regular season, 82-57. In 
overall, the state competition was an 
exciting one for the Cards. 

“I guess,” said co-captain Lane, “the 
reason we lost (to Indiana State) was 
that we had three hard games in a 
row. As a team, after the Chicago 
State game, we clicked and played 
better.” 

Lane and Findling both stressed the 
entire squad developed and began to 
play as a team. “Everyone has to do 
their share,” said Lane, a forward, 
while Findling noted, “It’s the 
team—you have to get this done as a 
team.” 

For the season as a whole, senior 
guard Renee McGaffic said, “It came 
out pretty well. We competed well, 


even with the height disadvantage.” 
The fourth year Cardinal participant 
indicated the team wanted to win the 
state badly, but probably was tired 
after the tough games with Purdue and 
Indiana. She believes this team 
possessed more talent than others she 
had been a member of. 

“I was very pleased the way it 
turned out,” said Coach Tussey, who 
coached the Cards for one year only 
while Debbie Powers took a one year 
leave of absence. The Richmond, Ky. 
native indicated the team worked 
together, and made her job a very 
pleasant one. 

“T’ve coached a lot of teams, but this 
is the best bunch,” she said. “They're 


Veteran Lisa Harris cheers on fellow team members. 
The junior guard shot .43 off the field and .70 at the 
freethrow line. As a third-year Card cager, Harris 
was the team’s fifth highest scorer. 


skilled. They made the season very 
nice.” 

Individually, Findling led the club 
in scoring, 20.1 points; rebounds a 
game, 11.0; free throws success (67- 
83), .807 percent; and field goal 
percentage, (97-200), .485 percent. 

Other seniors who closed out their 
careers included forward Carol Kruse, 
who collected five points and 3.5 
rebounds a game; Charlene Wells, a 
top reserve during the year; McGaffic, 
who helped direct the team while also 
stealing the ball 12 times; Lane, who 
contributed an 8.9 scoring average, 
and 5.7 rebounds a match, both 
figures second best on the team to 
Findling’s. McGaffic, Lane, Findling 
and Kruse all played four years. 

Juniors consisted of Fennell, who led 
the crew with 26 assists and 17 steals 
while adding 7.6 points a contest; Lisa 
Harris, who hit .434 from the field 
helping her six point scoring average; 
and Hamilton, scored 4.2 points per 
match, grabbed 5.5 rebounds a game 
while also playing clutch ball for the 
Cardinals. Promising freshmen 
Redbirds included Robbins, who had 
an 8.5 scoring average for third on the 
team while hitting .443 of her field 
goal attempts; Carolyn Beatty, playing 
the back-up role to Findling, shot a a 
.435 clip from the field; Jackie 
Kingma, who saw time at one of the 
guard positions; and Cindy McKnight, 
who participated in eight of the team’s 
13 games. 

With the talent, but not the height, 
the Cards compiled a 7-6 mark; as 
Coach Tussey said, “I will follow this 
group. (RLB) 


1977-1978 WOMEN’S BASKETBALL 
ENCOUNTERS 


BALL STATE 79 Western Illinois 
BALL STATE 70 Central Michigan 
Indiana 60 BALL STATE 
Southern Illinois 76 BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 85 Ohio University 
Miami 83 BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 83 Chicago State 
BALL STATE 73 Indiana State 
Western Michigan 88 BALL STATE 
Michigan State 84 BALL STATE 
IAIAW Tournament 2nd 


WON 5, LOST 5 
(Does not include tournament play) 


| ne 


A team leader in scoring, as well as top woman in 
assists and steals, Terri Fennell added strength in all 
areas of squad concentration. Fennell was one of 
three juniors competing with the squad. 


Women’s Basketball 


A time of sweat and snow 


“We would have done better, but some | 
meets were canceled due to snow,” said senior | 
Baron DeVeau of the team’s 4-6 record. 


When most sports’ seasons end, the 
athlete hangs up his uniform and rests 
up before returning to practice again 
the next year. Not the gymnast, 
however. He is in conditioning all year 
round, whether it be with the high 
bar, rings, side horse, vaulting, 
parallel bars, floor exercise, or all of 
the above. And apparently the hours 
of work pay off in the end—at least 
they did for the Cardinal 1977-78 
gymnastics team. 

“We would have done better, but 
some meets were canceled due to 
snow,” said senior Baron DeVeau of 
the team’s 4-6 record. Rugged weather 
conditions forced the cancellation of 
three meets during the season, and said 
DeVeau, “We beat two out of those 
three (teams) in our regional meets.” 

DeVeau, an all-around gymnast, 
competed in the NCAA Champion- 
ships after he tied for third place in the 
vaulting competition at the NCAA’s 
Midwest Independent Regional. He 
and gymnastics coach, Paul Mayer, 
traveled to Eugene, Oregon in early 
April for the nationals. 

“I missed eighth place by one-tenth 
of a point and tied for tenth place,” the 
Atlantic Highlands, New Jersey gym- 
nast explained. In the preliminaries, 
however, he had come out in an im- 
pressive third place. Later, DeVeau 
was named the Cards’ Most Valuable 
Gymnast for the season. 

“The big thing that helped Baron 
was his consistency,” Mayer said citing 
DeVeau's 9.07 vaulting average. He 
called DeVeau’s NCAA competition 
and the Cardinal victory over Indiana 
the highlights of the season. 

Ball State hadn’t beaten IU in 23 
years, but in their final dual meet of 
the year, the Cards racked up a season- 
high 206.7 points to narrowly defeat 
the Hoosiers. The only other meet in 
which the Cardinals scored over 200 
was against Illinois State, when the 
team totaled 205 to ISU’s 208.9. 


The gymnastics team voted Baron DeVeau, New 


Jersey senior, Most Valuable Player for holding a 9.07 
average in the 1977-78 season. DeVeau competed in 
the NCAA championship in Eugene, Oregon. (BEV) 
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“It was a high energy meet,” said 
all-around freshman Chuck Almand of 
the IU meet. “We knew we could 
win.” 

Almand, a Chamblee, Georgia 
recruit, was named the Cards’ Most 
Improved Gymnast for the season. “I 
think there were quite a few guys in 
our. gym who could have won that 
award,” Mayer said. “Chuck has 
worked very hard, and after putting 
this year behind him, he should be 
able to help us in the future.” 

According to Almand, the team’s 
record in dual competition was decep- 
tive because of the caliber of the Car- 
dinals’ opposition. Mayer, no shirker 
at scheduling tough opponents, had 
the Cards meeting such gymnastics 
powerhouses as Penn State, Indiana 
State, Indiana, Northern and Southern 
Illinois, and Illinois State. More in- 
dicative of the team’s performance was 
its ranking of 13th in national polls. 


Performing a well practiced routine, Senior Noel 
Gaertner shows his strength on the side horse. 
Gaertner received national recognition by being 
ranked sixth nationally in vaulting. (BEV) 


The January poll had Noel Gaertner, 
Cardinal all-around ranked sixth na- 
tionally in vaulting. DeVeau and Tim 
Lucas ranked high in regional com- 
petition with fifth-and  sixth-place 
finishes, respectively, and DeVeau was 
rated seventh with teammate John 
Good eighth in regional all-around 
marks. 

Long hours of conditioning and self- 
discipline helped the gymnasts get to 
regional competition and to the na- 


Gymnastics proved to be almost agonizing at times. 
Long hours were spent by dedicated team members 
to perfect such stunts as the parallel bars. Senior Mare 
Gaertner swings his legs up between the two bars as 
he participates in parallel bars competition. (LF) 


Heaving his body into action, John Good uses his 
strength, balance, and timing to create a 
performance on the parallel bars. Good placed eighth 
in regional all-around. (BEV) 
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Men’s Gymnastics 


Flying in mid-air, Senior Marc Gaertner makes the 
high bar look easy. Both Marc and his twin brother 
Noel were top-notch Cardinal gymnasts. (LF) 


1977-1978 MEN’S GYMASTICS ENCOUNTERS 


Southern Illinois 205.10 
Indiana State 211.30 
Northern Illinois 208.15 
Illinois State 208.90 
BALL STATE 181.45 
BALLSTATE 191.20 
Illinois (Chicago) 202.60 
Ohio State 201.00 
BALLSTATE 180.65 
BALLSTATE 206.70 
Peach State Invitational 


BALL STATE 

BALL STATE 

BALL STATE 

BALL STATE 

Eastern Kentucky 
Jacksonville 

BALL STATE 

BALL STATE 

Eastern Kentucky 197.15 
Indiana 205.02 
3rd 


Ball State All-Around Classic 7th 


Titan Invitational 4th 
NCAA Regional 5th 


WON 4, LOST 6 
(Does not include tournament play) 


1977-1978 MEN’S GYMNASTICS DATA 
NCAA Championships—Baron DeVeau 10th in vaulting 


Junior Baron DeVeau shows his proficiency on the 
rings. DeVeau competed in the NCAA 
Championships after placing third in the NCAA 
Midwest Independent Regionals. (BEV) 


tional rankings. Season workouts were 
held from 2 to 6 p.m., six days a week 
with an extra day off during off-season 
conditioning. Holidays and vacations 
were breaks from books only, as 
workout went on as scheduled, with 
the exception of Christmas. 

“As you handle being away from 
home, you don't really mind it as 
much,” said sophomore rings specialist 
Wayne Graziano of his stay with the 
team when other students left campus 
during breaks. 


Gymnastics proved to be almost agonizing at times. 
Long hours were spent by dedicated team members 
to perfect such stunts as the parallel bars. Senior Marc 
Gaertner swings his legs up between the two bars as 
he participates in parallel bars competition. (LF) 


Gymnastics Team. Front Row: Noel Gaertner, Marc 
Gaertner, Baron DeVeau, John Good Steve Potaczek. 
Second Row: Tim Lucas, Jim Sharp, Jim Laurent, 
Wayne Graziano, Willie Collins and Coach Paul 
Mayer. Back Row: Kevin O’Brien, Kevin Rick, Greg 
Yoder, Jonathon Gwaltney, Larry Johannes and 
Chuck Almand. 


Graziano, who broke 9.0 early in 
the season at the Peach State Invita- 
tional, explained that academic 
schedules were worked out around 
practice times. “You've got to plan 
each subject, know what you're doing 
in each class,” he said. “Your time is 
really valuable. You put aside certain 
hours for certain subjects. 

According to Graziano, the team 
had a better general attitude than in 
previous years. “The freshmen came in 
with a better attitude and it was 
transmitted to a lot of upperclassmen, ” 
he explained. 

“The team is a bunch of well- 
mannered guys—polite people,” 
newcomer Almand said. He mention- 
ed that they held Halloween, 


Christmas, and end-of-the-season par- 
ties. 

DeVeau felt the gymnasts worked 
better as a team. “We've always had a 
rivalry between all-arounds and 
specialists,” he said, “but this year we 
conquered it.” 


Better attitudes made working 
together more pleasant, but in- 
dividually the work was still grueling, 
and blisters, bruises, and skin burns 
were facts of life for gymnasts. Along 
with the aches and pains came frustra- 
tion, as gymnastic excellence (or com- 
petence) does not come overnight.(JEG) 


Rings specialist Wayne Graziano performs some 
difficult stunts at a home meet. Graziano broke 9.0 
early in the season. (LF) 


eas 


Performing a well practiced routine, Senior Noel 
Gaertner shows his strength on the side horse. 
Gaertner received national recognition by being 
ranked sixth nationally in vaulting. (BEV) 


A Well-balanced season 


The Cards who had three meets in January 
cancelled, scored 115.6 points, while Kentucky 


tallied 110.3 and Morehead 106.05. 


Although hampered by bad 
weather, Ball States women's 
gymnastics squad enjoyed a successful 
9-5 season, which included an 
appearance at the Midwest Regionals. 

“It was a real good season,” said 
Coach Georgia Nesladek. “The girls 
improved their scores.” 

Nesladek indicated the team had 
five all-around performers compared 
to only one last season. 

The Cardinals began the season 
with a second place finish at Western 
[llisnois January 7 after snow canceled 
the December 7 meet at Bowling 
Green. The squad collected 112.2 
points to Westerns 126.27. Top 
Redbird efforts included sophomore 


“Who me?” Freshman Joy Richards is called by her 
coach to prepare for her next performance on the 
parallel bars. Richards was one of the squads new 
surprises as a top performer for the season. (CAS) 


Staring at the balance beam as if it were her most 
feared enemy, Lisa Fordyce is comforted and 
instructed by Coach Nesladek before mounting. The 
mental attitude of the performer is as important as 
her physical ability. 


Lynn Cattee, third in the tloor (7.9) 
and second in the beam (8.4); and 
freshman Joy Richards grabbed second 
in the bars (8.5). 

Ball State improved their team score 
to 115.15 at the Ohio State triangular 
to finish second behind the Ohio State 
Buckeyes. New equipment, including 
two padded balance beams and a 
fiberglass bar, added to the 
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competition, in which Caffee and 
Richards performed well for the 
Cards. Richards got third in the all- 
around (30.7) while gaining second on 
the bars (8.05), third in vaulting (8.35) 
and fifth in the floor (8.25). 

Improving their record to 5-2, Ball 
State defeated Kentucky and 
Morehead State February 4. The 
Cards, who had three meets in 
January canceled, scored 115.6 points, 
while Kentucky tallied 110.3 and 
Morehead 106.05. 

With a goal of 120 points, the Cards 


Contentment on her face, and grace about her limbs 
Lynn Caffee exhibits the skill that made her one of 
the Cards top performers for the 1977-78 season. 
(JAG) 


Completing a difficult twist on the parallel bars, Lisa 
Fordyce keeps her limbs in a straight line and strives 
for perfection while swiftly moving through a 
strenuous routine. (CAS) 


Women’s Gymnastics 


entertained Western Kentucky and 
Illinois State in their first home meet of 
the vear. The Cards finished behind 
Westerns 127.3, getting 125.1 tallies 
While Illinois State garnered 119.9 
points. However, freshman all-around 
Beth Stadler ended her season by 
dislocating her shoulder. Top 
performers were Caffee, first in the 
bars (8.85); Haines got third (8.7) and 
Richards, fifth (8.5). 

In a make-up match, the Cards 
scored 121.7 at Indiana State where 
the Sycamores tallied 143 points on 
Feb. 14. Against powerful Indiana 
State, the Cards top scores included 
Caffee, a career high 9.25 in the floor 
and 8.1 in the beam; Richards, 8.5 in 
the vaulting and Fordyce in the beam 
with an 8.05. 

The Cardinals lost a narrow match 
to the Indiana Hoosiers, 128.95-127.60 
Feb. 17. On Feb. 18, Ball State 
bounced back against inexperienced 
Valparaiso and St. Joseph’s. Versus the 
Hoosiers, Richards got first in the bars 
(8.5) and third in the vaulting (8.8): 
Caffee, third in the beam (8.05) and 
first in the floor (8.7) while Fordyce 
got 8.4, Sanders an 8.3 and Richards. 
8.05 in the floor. The Cardinals 
114.93 effort against Valparaiso 
(44.93) and St. Joseph (94.1) included 
senior Melissa Uchitelle’s first in the 
bars (6.65); Caffee, first in the beam 
(8.2) and floor (8.05); and Richards. 
first in the vault (7.75). 

Over quarter break, Ball State out 


The camera captures Lisa Fordyce precisely in the 
middle of backward flip over the vault. Fordyce was 
one of Ball State's highest scoring gymnast’s in the 
1977-78 season. (CAS) 


Striking a pose much like that of a prima donna, Jan 
Hanines combines skill, rhythm’, and grace to execute 
an artful floor performance. (CAS) 
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1977-1978 WOMEN’S GYMNASTICS 
ENCOUNTERS 


Western Illinois Invitational 2nd 
Ohio State Invitational 2nd 


Kentucky Invitational Ist 


Ball State Invitational 2nd 

Indiana State 143 BALLSTATE = 121.70 
Indiana 128.95 BALLSTATE — 127.60 
BALLSTATE 114.93 Valparaiso 44.93 
BALLSTATE 114.93 St. Joseph 94.10 
BALLSTATE = 118.10 Eastern Kentucky113.95 
IAIAW Tournament 3rd 

MAIAW Tournament 15th 


WON 2, LOST 3 
(Does not include tournament play) 


Gymnastics Team. Front Row: Leslie Sanders, Jan 
Haines, Lisa Fordyce, Melissa Uchitelle, Lynn 
Caffee, Lori Weinberg. Back Row: Coach Georgia 
Nesladek, Maureen Buffington, Beth Stadler, Christie 
Folsom, Kathy Gysin, Joy Richards, Julie Janus, 
Chris Wyss, Assistant Coach Dean Kolts. 


Coach Georgia Nesladek helps Chris Wyss prepare a 
smooth flowing routine for her balance 
performance. Choreographing the motions to be 
executed by a gymnast takes a great deal of thought 
and preparation. (CAS) 


beam 


scored Eastern Kentucky, 118.1- 
113.95. The Cards entered the state 
tournament with a goal of defeating 
the Hoosiers, Coach Nesladek’s squad 
collected 123.8 points while Indiana 
State again captured the crown with 
139.95 and Indiana University got 
second, 130.05. 

On the basis of averaging at least 
118 for five meets, the Cards traveled 
to the Midwest Tournament at Ohio 
State and garnered 114.8 to gain 15th 
spot. 

In the regionals, Caffee had an 8.2 
floor performance, Fordyce gathered a 
7.05 on the beam, and Richards had a 
Pow aultanais2o Dat, 

“We really pulled together,” said 
Caffee, who hoped to get a 34 point 
all-around performance to qualify for 
the Nationals. “We had a lot more 
confidence in ourselves, probably 
because the coaching was so great.” 
Assistant Coach Dean Kolts, said 
Nesladek, aided the Cards 
tremendously because of her ability to 
work with the squad, especially as a 
spotter. 

Seniors Fordyce and Uchitelle ended 
their Cardinal careers. Fordyce, a 
Wabash native, had an 8.4 floor 
exercise, and 8.05 beam and 30 point 
all-around as her top performances 
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Uchitelle, a second year participant 
from Evanston, Ill., led the Cards with 
a 6.65 bar effort against Valparaiso 
and St. Joseph. 

“The weather hindered us a_ lot. 
Some days we couldn't get to the gym 
and we had some meets canceled.” 
explained Nesladek. “But the girls 
competed and got better and better. 

The Cardinal gymnastics mentor 
said the team possessed a_ positive 
attitude which helped. “They looked 
real good in the state. They were a real 
fun team.” 

Other members, who saw limited 
action, included junior Kathy Gysin; 
sophomores Lori Weinberg and 
Christie Folsom; and freshman Julie 


Janus. (RLB) 


A skilled gymnast, Lynn Caffee, does a seated turn on 
the balance beam. Caffee was one of Ball Stat 
leading team members. (CAS) 
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Morris, 


Off the records; conference-conscious 


According to Coach 


the 


best 


per fo mimsa mics 
involved two 


Dedeteieieces 
worthwhile 
efforts. 
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Men's Swim 


losing 
Ay ia. {el 
MAC 


fter losing the previous year’s 
est swimmer, the Cardinal swimming 
team started off the season on a shaky 
note, and by their fifth meet, their 
record stood at 1-3. Things were 
bound to improve, however, because 
the Cards did have strength. Much of 
that strength took the form of co- 
captains Dave Ulrich and Tim Shaw, 
who held between them five Ball State 
records in various events. 
“We started off slow, but we really 
got strong before the MAC,” said 


Shaw. 

“I can almost tell how well we are 
going to do at the beginning of the 
season,” said Coach Doug Morris. 
“The clock is very objective, and all we 
can do is work on improving our times. 
The kids did a good job this year.” 

The Cards did indeed do a good job 


in recovering from their dismal start 


Fighting the clock was a successful battle for the 
tankmen as thirteen school records fell. Although 
team marks were consistently beaten, the superior 
competition left the Cards in their wake. (FEB) 
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Staying in the swim until the last, the Cards’ meets 
often went down to the final race before a winner for 
competition was named. (FEB) 


and finishing the season with a ledger 
of 7-6. Where the Cards really excell- 
ed, though, was at the conference 
meet where they finished sixth and 
broke 13 school records in the process. 


“Our whole season is geared toward 
the MAC,” explained Morris. “We 
could lose every meet during the 
season and all that matters is how well 
you do in the conference meet.” 


Morris and Shaw agreed that 


Eastern Michigan was their toughest 
foe during the season, and the 89-17 
drubbing the Cards took at the hands 
of EMU attested well to that fact. But 
Morris felt that the loss was good ex- 


ig: i, 


perience, especially with the con- 
ference meet coming up. “When you 
swim against a team who you know 
will beat you, you go back to the 


drawing board and work a lot 
harder,” he said. 
Oddly enough, Morris felt the 


team’s best performances ended in 
losses to Western Michigan and Cen- 
tral Michigan. “The meets went down 
to the last race, and the kids swam 
super well.” 

In that light, the season record 
wasn't really important. What was im- 
portant to Morris was the team’s per- 
formance and how they fared at the 
MAC meet. 

Shaw agreed. “We did really well, I 
thought. The record just didn’t show 
what a good team we were.” (SES) 


1977-1978 MEN’S SWIMMING ENCOUNTERS 


BALL STATE 69 DePauw 42 
Indiana State 65 BALL STATE 48 
Western Michigan 63 BALL STATE 50 
Central Michigan 61 BALL STATE 52 
BALL STATE 62 Butler 43 
BALL STATE 59 Wabash 43 
BALL STATE 63 Toledo 50 
Bradley 63 BALL STATE 50 
BALL STATE 60 Ohio ay 
BALL STATE 61 Bowling Green 52 
Eastern Michigan 89 BALL STATE 17 
Miami {fs} BALL STATE 40 


BALL STATE (2 
MAC Championship 6th 


Northern Illinois 33 


WON 7, LOST 6 
(Does not include tournament play) 


1977-78 MEN’S SWIMMING DATA 


Tim Shaw—50-yd. freestyle-school record  :21.68 

Tim Shaw—100-yd. freestyle-school record :48.39 

Phil Thornberg—200-yd. freestyle-school record 1:45.63 
Phil Thornberg—500-yd. freestyle-school record 4:44.06 
Jim Barber—1000-yd. freestyle-school record 9:54.57 
Jim Barber—1650-yd. freestyle-school record 16:25.97 
Dan Houting—200-yd. backstroke-schoolrecord 1:59.28 
Dan Houting—100-yd. backstroke-school record —:55.37 
Steve Byrne—100-yd. breaststroke-school record 1:00.33 
Steve Byrne—200-yd. breaststroke-school record 2:10.38 


400-yd, medley relay team (Houting, Byrne, Thornberg, 
Shaw)—school record 3:38.23 

400-yd. freestyle relay team (Bielawski, Houting, 
Thornberg, Shaw)—school record 3:14.14 

800-yd. freestyle relay team (Barber, Houting, Thornberg, 
Ulrich)—school record 


WOT,.92 


Swimming Team. Front Row: Jim Casteen, Jim 
Barber, Karl Miller, Tim Shaw, Dave Ulrich, Lou 
Murdock, Dan Houting, Steve Byrne, Greg Flowers. 
Second Row: Coach Doug Morris, Pool 
Superintendant Lester Carr, John Voorhees, Jerry 
Wade, Markus Edgington, Russell Abbott, Neal 
Kirby, Student Manager Lester Shinkle, Student 
Manager Eric Jordan. Back Row: Scott Yeoman 
Tom Somers, Bob Sheehan, Virgil Strauss, Jos 
Bielawski, Willie Miller, Rudy Sperling, Anthony 
Oneal, Douglas Shockney. 


Men’sSwim yx 255 


Success mounted as 
the girls wiped out pre- 


existing team _ records 
and sent one team 
member to the 
nationals. 


espite a seventh-place finish in the 
Midwest Regionals, one would have to 
give the Cardinal women’s swimming 
team credit for a great deal of im- 
provement. One reason would be the 
team’s record of 8-4 (compared to 3-3 
the previous year), but even more im- 
pressive is that the girls wiped out 14 of 
the 27 existing team records during the 
season. 

Another reason for the girls’ success 
was the outstanding performance 
turned in by junior Pat Barnes. Barnes 
finished the season by qualifying for 
the nationals in the 50-yard freestyle. 
The first-year team member finished 
31st out of 50 competitors in the na- 
tional meet. 

The Cards started the season off on 
the right track by winning their first 
three meets before losing to a tough 
Eastern Michigan team. Coach Nancy 


Team depth brought success for the relay teams, who 
established new records in both 400-and 800-yard 
freestyle. Competition. Susan Stegen swam on both 
fursomes 


256 Women’s Swim 


Climbing the Ladder 
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Individual excellence by Pat Barnes earned new 
records in the 5-yard and 200-yard freestyle and a 
starting berth in the nationals. Barnes finished 31st of 
50 in her first competition. (TN) 


Comedy relief was provided by Kim Millus, who 
helped relax the tension during meets with her wild 
hats and witty remarks. (CAS) 


Saylor was not disappointed with the 
EMU loss. “‘Nobody was 
disappointed,” she said. “We swam 
against tough people.” She cited EMU, 
along with Indiana State, as the 
toughest competition the women 
would have to face all season. 
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Tough competition made an §-4 season more than 
respectable. Strong swimmers from Eastern Michigan 
and Indiana State provided the greatest challenges in 
individual competition. 

The Cards finished the season by 
placing third in their own invitational 
and then winning their last three meets 
before the regionals. 

Saylor was very satisfied with the 
team’s improvement. “Overall 
everything looked better,” she said. “I 
was very pleased with the girls’ per- 
formance. They worked hard all 
season, and our record showed that 
work.” (SNM, SES) 
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1977-1978 WOMEN’S SWIMMING ENCOUNTERS 


BALL STATE 

BALL STATE 

BALL STATE 

Eastern Michigan 

Miami 

Ball State Invitational 3rd 
BALL STATE 88 
BALL STATE 152 Indiana State 
BALL STATE 152 DePauw 
MAIAW Regional Tournament 7th 


Western Michigan 
Kent State 
Western Illinois 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 


Eastern Illinois 


WON 6, LOST 2 
(Does not include tournament play) 


1977-1978 WOMEN’S SWIMMING DATA 


AIAW National Tournament—Pat Barnes-50-yd. 
freestyle 31st 

Pat Barnes—50-yd. freestyle 

Lori Niblick—100-yd. butterfly 1:04.04 

Pat Barnes—200-yd. freestyle 2:02.89 

400-yd. freestyle relay team (Walker, Stegen, Cappello, 
Barnes) 3:48.39 

800-yd. freestyle relay team (Niblick, Koopman, Stegen, 
Stahura) 8:48.57 


:24.86 


Swimming Team. Front Row: Coach Nancy 
Douglass, Rainie Undersood, Deb Marsh, Pam Wiwi, 
Lynn Tippin, Mary Lavery, Lori Smith, Manager 
Karla Brodie. Second Row: Assistant Coach Mindy 
Mueller, Coaching Intern Jeannie Craig, Carrie 
Ahrendts, Pat Barnes, Julie Cappello, Peggy Houk, 
Kim Boulden, Mary Ann Petersen, Paula Meyer, 
Manager Jara Masters. Third Row: Julie Theobald, 
Sue Stegen, Carol Gottron, Terry Gosney, Lori 
Niblick, Lroi Stahura, Sue Geiger, Linda Koopman, 
Nancy Walker. Back Row: Linda Jefferson, Mary 
Sorg, Kim Millus, Sharon Yount, Patty Sirosky, Janet 
Dick, Julie Noland, Monica Gargula, Terri Thom 
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Badminton 


Bad weather was one of the obstacles which the 
badminton team faced, especially after Thanksgiving 
and Christmas vacations. After January 7, the season 
finally got underway officially. Judy Tietjie, team 
manager, loads up the van before heading for a meet. 
(CAS) 


A competitive composite 


Even though the season started out slow, Coach 
Visser was pleased with fifth place out of 12 
teams at the Midwest Tournament. 


he second season of Coach 
Mary Visser's Cardinal 
badminton team did not start 
well. In fact, because of bad weather 
following Thanksgiving and Christmas 
vacations, it very nearly did not start 
at all. The team’s December schedule 
fell victim to the winter weather, and 
the season did not get underway until 


January 7. 
Three meets were played in 
January, and from the Cards 


performances, it might have been 
better had they been canceled as well. 
In those meets, the women were 
outscored by a composite total of 255- 
55, and in one meet they were unable 
to score at all. 

The Cards did finish the season well 
though winning 1 and losing 3. No 
badminton player finished on the 
winning side with Mary Kay Sorg’s 5-7 
record being the best. 

Even though the season started out 
slow, Coach Visser was pleased with 
fifth place out of twelve teams at the 
Midwest Tournament. 

“Considering the way the season 
started out I was very pleased with the 
way we did at the tournament,” 
explained Visser. 

Coach Visser, along with her team, 
feels that Ball State did very well this 


1977-1978 WOMEN’S BADMINTON 
ENCOUNTERS 


Western Illinois 185 
Western Illinois 36 
Illinois State 34 


BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
Eastern Illinois Tournament 4th 

Illinois State Tournament 5th 
BALL STATE 38 Indiana State 

WON 1, LOST 3 
(Does not include tournament play) 


Badminton Team Front Row:Lisa Vandermark, 
Peggy Baker, Holly Strong, Pat Mundt, Roseann 
Beber, Kay Sorg, Susie Savill, Wanda Atkinson. Back 
Row:Coach Mary Visser, Student Trainer Teresa 
Lahr, Sher Hackemeyer, Carolyn Cass, Nancy 
Hellmann, Cathy Lowe, Mary Boesch, Manager Judy 
Tietjie. 


year considering Indiana high schools 
have no interschool badminton to 
condition the girls for college 
badminton. Therefore, opponents 
have more experience over the Ball 


Although the season record didn't 


seem too 


appealing, the badminton team placed fifth out of 
twelve teams at the Midwest Tournament. Roseann 
Beber and Holly Strong practice hitting the birdie 
before a meet in Ball Gymnasium. (MJI) 


State team. 

“Ball State does very well for the 
type of competition it is up against,” 
stated Visser. 

According to the team Visser is a 
stickler for conditioning. Senior, 
Kathy Clark says “the running and 
footwork practice helped a_ lot.” 
Teammate Cathy Lowe agreed by 
saying she felt they were in better 
physical condition than _ their 
opponents. 

“Our biggest problem this season 
was the fact that for a lot or our 
players this is the first time they have 
played competitive badminton and the 
other schools have that advantage over 
us, said Visser. 

The Cardinal badminton team will 
lose three of its experienced players in 
Clark, Sorg and Wanda Atkinson, but 
with 11 other players with a years 
experience under their belts Visser 
expects next years team to do even 
better. 

“All we need is a little more 
experience,” said Visser. “More people 
just have to get aquainted with the 
sport.” 

As Clark put it, “Badminton is a 
very unique sport, and it takes a very 
different type individual to play it.” 
(RF,SES) 
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Individual Sports 


Exercise 


Ball State’s football team firmly 
entrenched itself among the ranks 
of perennial winners by finishing 
9-2 in 1977, bringing its three- 
year won-lost record to an 
amazing 26-7. The women’s 


Hands down. Mike Vinson, Indianapolis freshman, 
practices his skateboarding skills through the arts 
terrace. Skateboard fanantics frequented the terrace, 
the Teacher's College, and the LaFollette concourse 
and other cement jungles. (KDC) 


independence, individual endurance 


lacrosse team finished their season 
9-0 and, through two years, had 
compiled an 18-game winning 
streak. Both men’s and women’s 
volleyball teams have gone to 
nationals, and basketball coach, 
Steve Yoder, was predicting his 
team’s rise to contention in the 
Mid-American Conference within 
a couple of years. 


An outside observer would have 
to acknowledge that Ball State 


had a pretty impressive athletic 
program. But it went farther than 
that. Literally thousands of 
students competed in intramurals, 
Archery interest. This man and woman discuss bows 
while on the shooting field for archery. Sports played 
a big part in the lives of students, a chance to excel at 


an outside activity, the mental therapy of 
competition. (RM) 


making Ball State’s intramural 
program one of the most popular 
in the Midwest. 

But there were still those 
students who never participated in 
any organized sport, who never 
competed for anything except 
grades and, perhaps, affection. 


Yet few of those students were 
idle. 


Exercise independence 


All year long people can be seen 
running all over campus -the sport 
is jogging. Even when it was 
raining or temperatures hit the 20 
mark people could still be seen 
running, either dripping wet or 
with puffs of white coulds filling 
the air around their faces. 

Ball State students engaged in 
other sports. Students were seen 
biking to and from class and all 
over campus, whether the bikers 
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they dodged frisbee players who 


were practicing for Bike-A-Thon 
or using their 10-speed as a means 
of transportation they were very 
much in evidence to irate walkers 
trying to dodge the bikers. 
Softball and volleyball games 
cropped up between dorms and 
the competition was as intense as 
if it were the finals of the NCAA. 
Skateboards could be seen 
zooming down the sidewalks as 


could make a circular disc do 
variety of things from hopping 
across the ground as someone 
caught in behind their back or 
watching it fall slowly but surely 
into the Duck Pond. 


A jogger. Perhaps the most popular individual sport 
on campus, jogging continued to gain in popularity as 
sweat-soaked men and women lumbered around the 
outside tracks, through the campus streets or through 
the arts terrace. (CAS) 


It’s a hit. Dave Lee of Beta’s intramural softball team 
gets a hit of the Lambda Chi pitcher during a game 
between the two fraternities held in the LaFollette 
field. (CAS) 


A shoe view. Residents of Johnson Complex take 
advantage of a warm spring day to participate in an 
impromptu volleyball game. The side yards around 
Johnson and LaFollette were worn bare by by the 
feet of amateur volleyball fanatics. (TN) 
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Exercise independence 


RS A ey Swimmers splashed at 

University Pool, as aspiring Chris 
Everts and Jimmy Connors played 
till tennis balls lost their bounce 
on the courts across campus. 

People participated in these 
sports for various reasons. Said 
Juanita Grizzell, freshman from 
Anderson. 

“I like to do athletic things to 
fight depression and besides, I like 
the feeling of being totally and 
physically exhausted.” Bonnie 
Bell, junior from Winchester, does 
it for a different reason. 


“I like to stay in shape and 
participating in different sports is 
a way of doing that.” 


To some students sports was 
walking down to pick up a pizza 
from the Domino’s man, to others 
it was an activity to enjoy. 


Yes, Mike Drews was known for 
his basketball playing; Maurice 
Harvey for his moves on the 
football field, but other students 
stayed in shape their own way. 
(SES) 


The stretch. Tennis brought out the players, both 
good and bad, anyone who owned a racket and could 
talk someone into playing with them. (CAS) 
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A threesome. If one is going to jog in the midst of piles 
of snow, one ought to have company, if only someone 
to complain to about the cold. The “hard core” 


joggers didn’t know the meaning of blizzard weather. 
(CAS) 
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Cross-country Rivalries 
Net Competive Spirit 


But the real embarassment came at the heads of 
nemesis OSU. 


he Background: For _ years, 

Ball State was the volleyball 

powerhouse east of California, and 
for years the Cardinal spikers would 
travel to the NCAA championships, 
only to lose to some California 
powerhouse such as UC Santa Barbara 
or San Diego State. Then, in 1974, 
something strange happened. In the 
midsts of a 19-game winning streak 
late in the season, the Cards found 
themselves totally outclassed by 
another Midwestern team, the Ohio 
State Buckeyes. Although Ohio State 
finished that season with a strong 10-2 
showing in the Midwest Intercollegiate 
Volleyball Association, the win was 
seen as a fluke—particularly since it 
didn’t prevent Coach Don Shondell’s 
spikers from taking their annual trip to 
the NCAA finals. The next season 
Shondell was back at the drawing 
boards, plotting strategies aimed at 
unseating the California beach bums. 

But it wasn't to be. In their 10 
MIVA conference games from ‘1975 
through 1977, the Cardinals were able 
to beat OSU only once, the victory 
coming in 1976. In tournament play, 
the Cards took the Buckeyes three out 
of four times in 1975 and 76, but have 
falen victim ever since. A team that 
was once unhappy playing the 
bridesmaid to California teams has 
found itself fulfilling a similar role in 
its own conference. 

The Challenge: By 1978, Shondell 
had had enough. He was tired of being 
number two. Like Avis, he meant to be 
number one. 

The Outcome: Again, it wasn’t to 
be. The Cards fell short to OSU twice 
in tournament play and twice in 
MIVA competition. But it was worse 
than that. The Cards also fell upset 


A blocked spike shot by Halbedel and Hanson helped 
Save one point, but Ohio State still managed to 
frustrate the Cards’ attempt to retain their position as 
eastern America’s premier team. (KE) 
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victim to another MIVA team, George 
Williams, and ended the season with 
their worst record in years: 22-7. 

“There is no way George Williams 
should have beaten us,” said Dave 
Shondell, a second-year team member 
and son of the coach. “We just couldn’t 
get it together that night.” 

Highly favored in the match, the 
Cards lost by scores of 15-9, 15-11, 12- 
15, and 15-8. They played listlessly, 


unimpressively, even though they 
handled George Williams easily earlier 
in the season. 

But the real embarrassments came 
at the hands of nemesis OSU. At Col- 
umbus, the Cards were routed 15-13, 
15-3, and 15-3, while on their home 
court they lost 15-8, 15-6, and 15-4. 

Prior to the first Ohio State match, 
Coach Shondell remained optimistic 
about his team’s chances. “We have 


Inexperience proved costly to the young team. Coach 
Shenaell was impressed with the “most good athletes 
weve ever had,” but inconsistency and inexperience 
showed through. (WEV) 


An early victory over George Williams, aided by 
Hanson's swat, was avenged twice by the smaller 
school. The Williams squad and Tennessee provided 
the Cards’ only losses of the season, other than Ohio 
State's three wins. (WEV) 


everything to gain and nothing to 
lose,” he said. “We feel no pressure. 
They are expecting to blow us out.” 
And, again, the Cards were blown 
out. 

Shondell, however, had good reason 
to be optimistic. The Cards had won 
their first eight dual matches prior to 
the OSU game, despite the loss of eight 
senior lettermen from the 77 team, 
and Shondell was more impressed with 
the ‘78 Cards than he had been with 
any other previous team. “This is the 
most good athletes we've ever had,” he 
said at one point. “We have 12 possible 
starters. I don’t know who number one 
is and I don’t know who number two 
is. 

But there were flaws, one of which 
was inexperience. It was a young 
team, and at times it had problems in 
playing as a team. 

“We only had one returning starter 
in Fred Stoops, so we had to spend all 
of the fall and part of the winter let 
ting the players learn each other 
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moves on the court,” Shondell said. 
“That hurt us because we lost a lot of 
practice time that could have been 
spent concentrating on various plays.” 

John Young, one of four seniors on 
the team, added, “It took almost half 
of the season before the players felt 
comfortable playing with each other, 
and [| think that hurt us.” 

Thus, even during the team’s season- 
opening eight-game winning streak, 
Shondell wasn’t always pleased with 
the team’s performance. 


“We started the season not playing 
very well and beat a couple of teams 
we probably shouldn't have. I guess 
our tradition carried us through. We 
played a lot of our matches very in- 
consistently.” 

One such inconsistent performance 
came against Wright State. Although 
the Cards routed Wright State by 
scores of 15-8, 15-5, and 15-4, 
Shondell was fuming after the match. 
“I told them it was embarrassing to 
play the way we were playing. It was 
embarrassing to the team and to the 
coaches. ” 

Only once, however, in non-tourney 
dual meets did inconsistent play result 


Battles back with low shots, like Rufener’s helped 


steer the squad to a good 22-7 mark, which did not 
meet the expectations of a traditionally excellent 
team. (WEV) 

Getting enthusiasm high and keeping “pumped up” 
was a vital part of maintaining a positive, successful 
outlook for each game and the season as a whole. 
(WEV) 
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in a loss for the Cards, that coming at 
the hands of George Williams. In tour- 
nament play the story was different. 
Both the MIVA Classic and the Ohio 
State Invitational came near the begin- 
ning of the year, and a shaky Cardinal 
squad took their bruises. Although 
they took second in both tourneys, the 
Cards lost to George Williams (8-15, 9- 
15, 15-9, 15-12, and 15-11), Tennessee 
(15-13, 13-15, and 15-10), and, of 
course, twice to Ohio State (15-9, 10- 
15, and 15-5; 15-6 and 15-6). 
Nevertheless, Shondell took the 
seasons many dissapointments in 
stride, chalking them up to experience 
and hoping they could be made to pay 
off in the form of a well-seasoned 
squad. “We played inconsistently, and 
The only returning starter to the squad was Stoops, in 
air, who joined Young, Ketter and Rufener in 


graduation. (EWEV) 
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BALL STATE 45 Earlham 18 
BALL STATE 64 Western Ontario 56 
BALL STATE 57 George Williams 41 
BALL STATE 65 Kellogg Bye 
BALL STATE 45 Wright State 17 
BALL STATE 64 IUPUI-Fort Wayne 63 
BALL STATE 45 Indiana 30 
BALL STATE 58 IUPUI-Fort Wayne 35 
Ohio State 45 BALL STATE 19 
BALL STATE 45 Wright State 17 
George Williams 57 BALL STATE 43 
BALL STATE 45 Kellogg 19 
BALL STATE 45 Indiana 23 
Ohio State 45 BALL STATE 18 
BALL STATE 45 Earlham 25 
MIVA Classic (2nd) 
George Williams* 62 BALL STATE 62 
BALL STATE 45 Wright State 12 
BALL STATE 45 Indiana 33 
Ohio State 40 BALL STATE 29 
Ohio State Invitational (2nd) 
BALL STATE 30 Michigan 20 
BALL STATE** 40 Penn State 40 
Tennessee 43 BALL STATE 38 
BALL STATE 30 Delaware 12 
BALL STATE 31 Tennessee 21 
Ohio State 30 BALL STATE 12 
Cardinal Classic (1st) 
BALL STATE 30 Wright State 16 
BALL STATE 30 Purdue 14 
BALL STATE 30 Indiana 19 
BALL STATE 30 Kellogg 15 


WON 22, LOST 7 


*George Williams won 8-15, 9-15, 15-9, 15-12, 15-11 
**Ball State won 15-11, 9-15, 16-14 


Volleyball Team. Front Row: Kevin Reams, Keith 
Rufener, Fred Stoops, Dave Kaleta, Jon Young, Dave 
Ketter, Doug Kehoe, Dave Shondell. Second Row: 
Dave Mochalski, Jack Carlson, Pete Circenis, Greg 
Cox, Bob Halbedel, Peter Hanson, Bill Fritsch and 
Kyle Kreiger. Back Row: Assistant Coach Russ 
Carney, Equipment Manager Dave Plum, Ricl 
Nunez, Doug West, Jay Baumgartner, Pete Wa 
Assistant Coach Jerre McManama, Head Coach Don 
Shondell. 


Cross-country Rivalries 


it was a frustrating season, but we 
have a fairly young team, and they 
learned how to play well with each 
other. I feel that next year we can only 
improve,” he summarized. 
Furthermore, he could take pride in 
the accomplishments of a few players, 
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especially Bob Halbedel and Peter 
Hanson. Both were named to the ALL- 
MIVA squad, and Hanson—besides 
being named the Cardinal’s honorary 
captain and most valuable 
player—was named to the OSU Invita- 
tional all-tourney squad. 

But probably the most gratifying 
aspect of the "77 squad for Shondell 


eer: mason mee — 


Team standouts Halbadel, and in air, and Hanson, 
forward, was named to the All-MIVA squad. Hanson 
was the Cards’ honorary captain and elected Most 
Valuable Player. (WEV) 

was that he would not have to replace 
almost his entire starting lineup at the 
season's end. Only four players were to 
graduate: Jon Young, Dave Ketter, 
Fred Stoops, and Keith Rufener. Not 
that Shondell was overjoyed to lose 


those players. “I’m losing some good 
seniors, fellows that gave contributions 
to the program,” he remarked. “I can’t 
say enough about them. Rufener had a 
role to play. Very few times did he 
come in and not help us. Young was a 
pleasure to have around. He put a lot 
of life into our team. Ketter probably 
was our best player at mid-season. He 
was a good team player and a hard 
worker. Stoops played good volleyball 
for us. He had a lot of pressure on him 
since he was the only starter back from 
last year.” 

But, despite the loss of those four 
players, Shondell probably blew a 
secret sigh of relief. This was a good 
season to have behind him. After all, 
even Hertz had to struggle to get to the 
top. (DCD, SES) 


Good prospects for a next year were evident to Coach 
Shonaell, who will lose four players. The season 
began with only one starter returning for 
competition. (WEV) 


Frustrating defeats were especially difficult for the 
seniors, like Ketter, who had enjoyed Ball State’s 
eastern dominance of the sport. (WEV) 
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Kindly step aside, gents 


“Each weekend we were gradually improving,” 
Braden, team setter, said. 


Women’s volleyball is as much a 
part of Ball State as Benny. However, 
the women Cardinal spikers have 
become almost as widely known 
throughout the state as have their male 
counterparts; they’ are Indiana’s 
volleyball power and proved it in the 
1977 season by winning the 
statewomen’s_ volleyball tournament 
and placing third at the regional 
tournament, thus earning a bid to the 
national tournament. 

“I feel we were determined and we 
wanted to be good,” Jona Braden, 
Greencastle senior spiker, said referr- 
ing to the 77 season. 

The girls finished with a 25-5 season 


to 
—~] 
bo 


record and all but demolished their op- 
ponents during the action of their best 
season in a long time. At one point, the 
Cardinals held a seven-game winning 
streak prior to losing to Ohio State. 
However, the spikers recovered easily 
from that loss, their last of the season, 
and won 14 games in a row. 

“Each weekend we were gradually 
improving,’ Braden, team setter, said. 

During the overwhelming string of 
victories, Barb Curcio, Cardinal 


coach, reached the centennial mark in 


Setting the ball. Perri Hankins (10) sets the ball for 
Dana McVicker (31). Laura Kieffer (30) and Judy 
Sheets (13) watch from behind the front line. The 
women’s volleyball team finished with a season 
record of 25-2. (MJI) 


career victories when the team naile 
down her 100th win as a Cardin/¥ 
coach at the expense of Northern Ke 
tucky. 

The Cardinal spikers placed 14} 
out of the 24 teams at nationals, win 
ing two of five matches played. T] 
Cards beat the University of Rho i 
Island (14-16, 15-0, 15-9) and defeat 
Washington State University (15-8, 1 
3). They lost to fourth-seeded Univer: 
ty of Hawaii (4-15, 3-15), the Univer: 
ty of Alabama (3-15, 11-15) ai 
Southwestern Missouri (13-15, 7-15). 

“We peaked too soon in the season 
said Curcio of the team’s performan 
at the nationals. “Throughout most |§ 
the competition we didn’t play the B: 
State brand of ball. Our crucial gar| 
was with Southwestern Missouri. If \ 
could have beaten them, then I thi 


Double teaming the double teaming. Judy Sheets ar 
Dana McVicker jump to jointly push the ball over t! 
net against two Cincinnati players. At one poil» 
during the season, the Cards had a seven gar 
winning streak before losing to Ohio State. (MJI) |i 


Aissed the block. Dana McVicker jumps to block the 
eturn, but the ball reaches the second line of the Ball : 
itate offense. In this action, BSU defeated Cincinnati 
‘5-17. (MJI) 


Cardinal spikers go up for it in an intense volleyball 
match. Dana McVicker, Laura Kieffer, Judy Sheets, 
and Perri Hankins get in a little volleyball action 
against a vigorous opponent. (MJI) 


Pushing the ball. Laura Kieffer stretches to send the 
ball over, releasing her obligation on the return. A 


\Central Michigan player waits for the outcome of 
~dKieffer’s effort. (MJT) 
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Kindly step cont. 
we could have come out of our round 
of competition.” 

Another highlight of the season was 
when Laura Keiffer, Muncie junior, 
was named to the Midwest Association 
for Intercollegiate Athletics for 
Women All-Tourney Team for her 
performance during regional competi- 
tion. 

“Most all the girls have a lot of ex- 
perience and we played together a 
long time,” Braden cited as a factor in 
the impressive season. 

The women spikers benefited from a 
strong nucleus of players led by senior 
tri-captains: Debbie Buchanan, 
Yorktown; Judy Sheets, Roanoke; and 
Braden. The tri-captain system 
designated a different captain to lead 
the team during competition before 
each match. According to Curcio, all 
three of the spikers, four-season 
veterans, had the ability to take com- 
mand in any given situation. 

“We fit together pretty well,” 
Braden said. 

As a complete team, the Cardinal 
women spikers were a mixture of ex- 
perience and youth. Curcio added the 
proper elements of speed and ag- 
gressiveness, and congealed the mix- 
ture needed to bring home a winner. 
And that’s exactly what Curcio and the 
spikers made of themselves— winners. 

“We worked as a unit,” Braden said. 
“Everyone was fantastic.” (DPB, JEG, 
SES) 


Compiling a regular season record of 26-5 took not 
only team work, but also spots of strong individual 
effort. Cardinal Judy Sheets skys to spike a Central 
Michigan return while teammates Wendy Johnson 
and Laura Keffer look on. 


What does an idle BSU player do while waiting for 
her team to take the floor in tournament play? Dana 
McVicker knits while watching the Central Michigan 
team defeat the team from the University of 
Cincinnati. Ball State later defeated Central 
Michigan in a best of five series that day. 


1977-1978 WOMEN’S VOLLEYBALL 
ENCOUNTERS 


BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
Chicago Circle 


BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
Ohio State 

BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 


Western Illinois 
Northern Illinois 
Illinois State 
Southern Illinois 
BALL STATE 
Northern Illinois 
Central Michigan 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
Lewis 

Madison 

BALL STATE 
Northern Illinois 
Northeastern Illinois 
Western Michigan 
Wright State 
Indiana State 
Dayton 

Mt. St. Joseph 
BALL STATE 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Central Michigan 
Valparaiso 
Miami 
Wittenberg 
Northern Kentucky 
Cleveland State 
Indiana 
Cleveland State 
Purdue 


MAIAW Regional Tournament 3rd 
AIAW National Tournament 14th 


WON 26, LOST 5 


(Does not include tournament play) 


> 


Getting the jump on the other team was often the 
name of the game. Judy Sheets sends the sphere 
sailing over the outstretched arms of Central 
Michigan players. Jona Braden and Dana McVicker 
sit out the return as Sheets returns the ball. 


Simply getting the ball across the net was not always 
that simple. Judy Sheets meets an obstacle in the 
person of a Central Michigan defender. Teammates 
Dana McVicker and Laura Kieffer prepare for a 
quick Central Michigan return. The Cardinals won 
the contest 30-9. 


Volleyball Team. Front Row: Coach Barb Curcio, 
Pam Wilson, Kelly Baum, Sandy Smith, Pat Mundt, 
Dee Lynn Crisman, Perri Hankins, Manager Jill 
Oberfell, Assistant Coach Mindy Mueller. Second 
Row: Deb Wehman, Laura Kieffer, Karen McClurf, 
Sue Bowersox, Wendy Johnson, Hana Braden, and 
Deb Buchanan. Back Row: Cindy Culver, Manager 
Dana McVicker, Laura Lombard, Pamn Carriveau, 
and Judy Sheets. 
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Injuries Plague Track Season 


With a defending national 
champion in Kelley Marsh and many 
other proven performers returning, it 
seemed at the outset that track coach 
Jerry Rushton would have an easy 
year. Nothing, however, could have 
been further from the truth. 

“We were hampered by injuries all 
season long,” Rushton explained. 
“Kelley had a sore foot, and some of 
our other players were nursing in- 
juries. It was hard for us to get it all 
together and peak.” 

Javelin thrower Joe Kolger agreed. 
“I think it was one of the best teams 
weve ever had, but we had a hard 
time putting it all together.” 

The Cardinal season was divided in- 
to two parts: indoor and outdoor. In- 
doors, the Cards won three and lost 


Ball State runners finishing first and second at the 
wire is nice, but finishing first is nicer. Kelley Marsh 
stetches out a narrow victory over charging teammate 
Milorad Stojic. 
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“T think it was one of 
the best teams we've 
ever had, but we had a 
hard time putting it all 
together.” 


one. 

In the first meet of the season, the 
Cardinals finished second behind the 
Indiana Hoosiers with a score of 61. 
four Cards qualified. None of the Car- 
dinals made it to the finals, however. 
The next two meets were invitational 
tournaments with no team scoring 
kept. 


Pole vaulter Ken Kelly makes the crowd strain its 
neck to see him clear the bar in competition. The 
track team faired well indoors, winning three and 
losing one. 


Winning performances at the Pur- 
due Invitational were registered by Pat 
Bush in the 440-yard dash and by the 
mile—team consisting of Bush, Ken 
Mathis, Kolger, and Tim Hollabaugh. 
The Indiana Invitational saw Kevin 
Brown turn in a winning performance 
in the 60-yard high hurdles. 

Ball State’s first victory in dual 
meets came when they defeated Miami 
by ascore of 89-51. 

Topping off the indoor season was 
the NCAA Indoor Meet, for which 
Qualifying for the meet were Jim 
Rogers in the 600-yard run, Bush in 
the 440-yard dash, Brown in the 60- 
yard high hurdles, and last year’s 
defending champion, Kelley Marsh, in 
his specialty, the 1,000-yard run. 

“I just wasn’t prepared for the 


Occasionally, the exhaustion was more than one! 
could stand. Leaning on a steeple, Jim Lewis, Salem, 
Ind. sophomore rests after finishing the steeple chase. 


Up, over and down—Jim Lewis Salem, Ind. 
sophomore leads the pack over this steeple, ahead of 
teammate Brian Powell, a Mt. Prospect, Ill. senior, 
and a Miami runner. Powell and Lewis eventually 
finished first and second respectively. 


on 


Attempting to clear the high jump bar with a 
Fosberry Flop, Gary Lewis, Fort Wayne sophomor¢ 
goes to the air. Lewis finished second in the indoo1 
meet against Miami. 
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Injuries plague cont. 

meet,” said Marsh of his disappointing 
performance at nationals. “My foot 
kept acting up throughout the season, 
and that hurt me.” 

As the Cards moved indoors, the in- 
juries moved in with them. Although 
they won four and lost two, inconsis- 
tent performances due to aches and 
pains kept cropping up. 

“I don't think there was a meet 
where everyone jelled,”’ said Kolger. 

The season ended with the Mid- 
American Conference Championships 
where the Cards finished a disappoin- 
ting sixth with a team score of 44. Plac- 
ing in the meet were: Rogers, first in 
the 400-meter run; Brown, third in the 


He might be a warrior with his lance held high to the 
Great Spirit, praying for victory in battle. But he’s 
only Dave Kolger, Richmond freshman, warming up 
for the javelin throw during the BSU relays. (TAH) 


Injury-plagued throughout the season, the Cards set 
fourteen new indoor and outdoor records. Jim Rogers 
was MVP, for setting one MAC mark, two team 
records, and three relay team records. (TH) 
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110-meter hurdles; Marsh, second in with a time of 1:51.4, but he failed to 
the 800-meter run; Ken Kelly, fourth qualify for the semi-finals. 
in the pole vault; Bush, fourth in the While Marsh made the headlines, 
400-meter dash; Hollabaugh, fourthin Jim Rogers ran off with the team’s 
the decathlon; Dave Byrne, fifth inthe MVP award. And for good reason; 
shot put; Jim Lewis, fifth in the Rogers set a new MAC record in the 
decathalon; and the 400-meter relay 400-meter dash with a time of :47.11, 
team of Rob Ripley, Mathis, Rogers, set two Ball State records, and ran on 
and Brown, sixth. three relay teams that set BSU records. 
Though the MAC tourney was a Rushton summed up the track year 
dismal meet for the Cards, it did put by saying that despite the injuries the 
Marsh into the NCAA meet for the se- team put together a fine 5-2 overall 
cond consecutive year. At the meet, record. Although they had hoped to do 
Marsh placed sixth in the time trials more, he said, “The kids did a good 
job.” (SES) 


Topping the competition became a regular OcCUTeNCe —_iaaRNERENERNnnsnnnnn TEES 
for the Cards, but MAC tourney efforts landed the 


team in a disappointed sixth-place finish. Ken Kelly 
Gnished fourihin polevault: 1977-1978 MEN’S TRACK ENCOUNTERS 


INDOORS 
Indiana University Invitational 2nd 


‘Indiana Intercollegiate Meet 3rd 
BALL STATE 89 Miami 


Running with the pack was frustrating for the Cards, 
who finished second to Indiana at the IU Invita- 
tional. (TH) 


OUTDOORS 
Western Michigan 117 BALL STATE 
Miami 97%. BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 89 Ohio University 
BALL STATE 84 Cincinnati 
BALL STATE 126 Indiana Central 
BALL STATE 126 Central State 
MAC Championship 6th 


WON 5, LOST 2 
(Does not include tournament play) 
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Olympic Invitational Kelley Marsh 6th 

Pat Bush—440-yd. dash-indoor record :48.0 

Jim Rogers—600-yd. run-indoor record 1:10.0 

Kevin Brown—60-yd. high hurdles-indoor record :07.2 

Tom Bunner—pole vault-indoor record 154%” 

Mile relay team (Rogers, Mathis, Stojic, Bush)—indoor 
record 3:17.04 

Ken Mathis—100-meter dash-outdoor record :10.48 

Jim Rogers—200-meter dash-outdoor record :21.6 

Jim Rogers—400-meter ash-outdoor record :47.1 

Jim Rogers—440-yd. dash-outdoor record :47,.82 

Kelley Marsh—1500-meter run-outdoor record 3:46.4 

Kevin Brown—110-meter high hurdles-outdoor 
record :14.2 

400-meter relay team (Bush, Mathis, Rogers, 
Brown)—outdoor record  :42.0 

1600-meter relay team (Bush, Mathis, Marsh, 
Rogers)—outdoor record 3:11.9 

Sprint medley relay team (Bush, Mathis, Rogers, 
Marsh)—outdoor record 3:21.5 


Track Team. Front Row: left to right: Tom Bunner, 
Ken Kelly, Bruce Race, William McCormick, Tim 
Hollabaugh, Randy Greiner, Ed Murrell, Milorad 
Stojic, Ken Mathis and Dave Kemps.Second Row: 
Kelley Marsh, Mitch Ripley, Pat Bush, Jim Rogers, 
Carlton Collins, Joe Parker, Brian Powell, Al 
Johnson, Mick Schlachter, Gary Lewis, and Jay 
Grider. Third Row: Kerry Kline, Bob Carlin, Leon 
Hurlburt, Rob Riley, Darrell Sanders, John Terrio, 
Kevin Brown, Jim Lewis, Joe Kolger, Head Coach 
Jerry Rushton and Assistant Coach Steve 
Cooksey. Back Row: Student Manager Tom Cacace, 
Student Manager Les Shinkle, Robert Beam, Eric 
Coulter, Tim Lord, Craig Hawes, Larry Johnson, 
Dennis Sill, Bill Goodsene, Wade Catts, Student 
Manager Terri Johnson and Student Assistant Coach 
Roy Benge. 
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Grunting out the grind 


“At times we had problems, but the girls came up 
with some very good performances and I think 
that showed in the 22 records that we broke.’- 


Coach Sharon Burgess. 


ormally, one would think that a 

season in which a team won 

three invitationals, placed fifth in 
the Mid-American Conference 
Invitational, and broke 22 school 
records was a pretty successful one. 
But, according to women’s track 
coach, Sharon Burgess, the 1978 
season had its “ups and downs.” 

The Cards were slow in getting off 
the ground when the season opened, 
finishing sixth in the Purdue 
Invitational, the opening meet of the 
season, 

“I thought the team did well all 
season long. At times we had 
problems, but the girls came up with 
some very good performances and I 
think that showed in the 22 records 
that we broke.” 

The Cards were slow in getting 


Shot putter Sandy Galimer practices catching the 
shot prior to competition. Getting used to the shot is 
one ritual each shot putter had to undergo in order to 
throw the shot for distance. (CAS) 
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If practices does indeed make perfect, this woman 
could win first place in the discus throw. Practicing 
the delivery, the speed and the form, is all a part of 
throwing the discus. (MQH) 


started however finishing sixth in the 
opening meet of the season, the Purdue 
invitational. The Cardinals put it 
together in the Ball State Invitational 
by winning the meet with a score of 
234 and breaking six school record in 
the process. The Cardinals’ next 
victory came in the Marion Triangular 
where Ball State edged out the Marion 
team by a score of 71-63. Franklin 
College came in third with a score of 
30. 

The finish of a fine season came on 
May 13 as the Cardinal tracksters 
placed fifth in the MAC with a score of 
43, 

It wasn’t always easy for the Ball 
State cinderwomen, running in the hot 
sun or in the rain but for the most part 
the team remained dedicated. 

“The girls really stuck with it, they 
had pride in themselves and that made 
the season worthwhile for them,” 
stated Burgess. 

“It isn’t always easy,” said Donna 
Puckett, who holds six school records. 
“But it’s worth it.” 

Cardinal hurdler Judy Sheets, trailing the leaders, 
makes a charge to the front of the pack. The women’s 
team won the Ball State Invitational with a total of 


the 234, breaking six school records during the meet. 
(CAS) 
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Purdue Invitational 6th 
Illinois Invitational 7th 
Miami Triangular 2nd 
Ball State Invitational Ist 

Eastern Illinois Invitational 2nd 
Marion Triangular Ist 

Becky Boone Relays did not place 
Mid-American Conference Invitational 


5th 


1978 WOMEN’S TRACK DATA 


Desi Hartsoe—100-meter run :12.5 
Desi Hartsoe—200-meter run :26.1 
Carolyn Foreman—800-meter run 2:21.4 
Donna Puckett—mile run 5:38.0 
Carolyn Foreman—1,500-meter run 
Cindy Goller—2-mile run 12:14.5 
Donna Puckett—3,000-meter run 10:53.1 
Donna Puckett—3-mile run 18:39.8 

Donna Fuckett—5,000-meter run 19:16.5 
440-yard relay team (Bietry, Fehling, Gavin, 


4:48.9 


Kappes) :52.3 

880-yard relay team (Fehling, Foreman, Gavin, 
Webb) 1:58.8 

400-meter relay team (Bietry, Fehling, Hartsoe, 
Kappes) :51.0 

800-yard relay team (Bietry, Gavin, Hartsoe, 
Merrick) 1:51.4 

880-yard medley relay team (Fehling, Hartsoe, Morrison, 
Smoot) 1:58.0 

Mile relay team (Bietry, Dubach, Foreman, 
Merrick) 4:18.7 

1,600-meter relay team (Bietry, Daugherty, Dubach, 
Foreman) 4:22.4 

2-mile relay team (Foreman, Puckett, Webb, 
Williams) 10:36.2 

8,200-meter relay team (Foreman, Puckett, Webb, 
Williams) 11:08.3 


Judy Sheets—high jump 5'6” 
Monica Eber—shot put 36’8” 
Monica Eber—discus 98°10” 
Sandy Smith—javelin 113'6%” 


Track Team. Front Row: Kathy Daugherty, Donna 
Puckett, Linda Bietry, Carolyn Foreman, Stephanie 
Knox, Betsy Kappes, Sally Williams. Second Row: 
Myra Dubach, Geneva Fehling, Judy Gavin, Lila 
Smoot, Evelyn Fowlkes, Desi Hartsoe, Kelly Klinker, 
April Walker. Third Row: Anita Webb, Jenny 
Courtney, Mary Morrison, Judy Sheets, Sandy Smith, 
Monica Eber, Kelly Merrick, Nat Thomas. Back 
Row: Coach Sharon Burgess, Coaching Intern Janet 
Anania, Manager Penny Sheppard, Trainer Mary 
Boesch, Assistant Coach Mindy Mueller, Jackie 
Slater, Cindy Goller, Kathy Cox, Shelly Arnold. 


A combination of speed, timing and agility. BSU 
track member Judy Sheets leaps over one in a long 
series of hurdles. Sheets competed in the Women’s 
Track Invitational held at Ball State on April 15. 
(CAS) 


The track season came on time, but the warm 
weather was far behind in the Spring as these judges 
hover together during the BSU Women’s Track 
Invitational. (HPN) 


‘Breaking the Pain Barrier 


Although team wins were few, individual goals were 
set and met. 


s the runners came around the 
bend and up the hill of the golf 
course, rain poured down hard. 

They were soaked with a combination 
of the rain and the trickling sweat that 
dripped from their exhausted bodies as 
they jogged across the 18th green. 
Water puddles splashed about their 
feet as they raced for the 6%-mile 
finish line where, dead tired and drip- 
ping wet, they finally stopped. 

It was the scene of the Ball State 
cross country meet with Eastern 
Michigan at the Muncie Lakeview 
Country Club. Despite the dreary 
weather, the Cardinals won the con- 
test by a score of 28-29, 
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At the meet with Eastern Michigan, 
as well as throughout the season, two 
sophomore runners, David Kelley and 
Kelley Marsh, stood out. Kelley set a 
new course record at the EMU meet 
with a time of :31.13. Marsh, the 1976 
NCAA indoor 1,000-meters champion 
slowed by a foot injury all year long, 
overtook an Eastern Michigan runner 
in the last 500 yards of the race to 
secure sixth place for himself and give 
the Cards the extra points needed to 
win. 

But the season does not one match 
make, and the Cardinals ended the 
year with an unimpressive 2-4 record. 
Hopes for a better season were dashed 


early by the loss of number-two runner 
Dave Kemps and senior Bill Mecee. 

Even with the loss of Kemps and 
Mecee, the remaining Cardinal run- 
ners continued to run regardless of 
their own aching muscles and tired 
bodies. And Mother Nature didn’t help 
much, casting the season in sticky, 
sunstroke humidity or else torrential 
downpours, with occasional snow flur- 
ries and bitter cold thrown in for good 
measure. Such weather extremes took 
its toll on the runners. 

“It’s hard to go out and run when it’s 
raining or really cold,” said Marsh, 
who ran seven or eight miles a day 
during the entire year. “When 


“A sport of pain and physical discomfort” was one 
description of cross country. The loss of number two 
runner Dave Kemps was a major blow to the team’s 
hopes for a successful season. (MJI) 


Approaching the finishing string, sophomore Dave 
Kelley breathes a sigh of relief as he gets closer and 
closer to his goal. (LEF) 


1977-1978 MEN’S CROSS COUNTRY 
ENCOUNTERS 


BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 33 
BALL STATE 40 
Northern Illinois 40 
Eastern Michigan 29 


Purdue 26 
Miami 24 
Western Michigan 10 
BALL STATE 21 
BALL STATE 28 
Notre Dame Invitational 8th 

Central Michigan 27 BALL STATE 29 
Indiana Intercollegiate 3rd 
Mid-American Conference 7th 
NCAA District Four Meet 11th 


WON 2, LOST 4 
(Does not include tournament play) 


1977-1978 MEN’S CROSS COUNTRY DATA 


Dave Kelley—placed 93rd in NCAA National 
Championships 


Dave Kelley—10,000 meters, MAC :30.44.5 


November comes, it could be snowing, 
but we still have to go out and run.” 


“I’m not really sure why I do it, I 
guess because of the competition and 
winning,” added Kelley, who ran 
some 90 miles weekly during the 
season. “I guess I really like to run 
cross country, but it does get tough 
sometimes.” 


Both Marsh and Kelley agreed that 
it was individual goals that kept most 
runners going. “My goal this year is to 
go to nationals,” Kelley had said early 
in the season. He did just that by tak- 
ing the MAC championship and quali- 


fying for nationals, where he placed 
86th. 


As a team, however, the runners 
placed a disappointing seventh in the 


Cross Country Team. Front Row: Kelley Marsh, 
Mick Schlachter, Dave Kemps, Jim Lewis, Dave 
Kelley, Ed Murrell, and Tim Grant.Back Row: 


Mid-American Conference. Consider- 
ing the grueling conditions, Coach 
Jerry Rushton could not complain. “I 
was really pleased with our finish,” he 
said. 


“Cross country is a sport of pain and 
physical discomfort,” Kelley said. 
“Toward the end of the season, all of 
our competition is in generally the 
same condition as we are, but the win- 
ners will be the ones who can break the 
pain barrier.” 


The Cardinals did just that. They 
ran on hot days, rainy days, and 
frozen, snowy days. But they kept on 
running, despite the pain. (JEG, SES) 


Golf Course hazards gained new dimensions for cross 
country runners, as Leon Hurburt found while 
plunging through a creek. 


a 


Student Assistant Coach Rich Lower, John Terrio, 
Craig Hawes, Lindsay Carlile, Bob Carlin, Fritz 
Behlen, Joe Sherman and Coach Jerry Rushton. 
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Are you sure John Bench started this way? One of the 
sign posts which signify the “big time” is the signing 
of autographs. Paying the prices of local fame, a 
Cardinal player dutifully scribbles his best wishes and 
kindest regards to a young Cards fan. (HPN) 


Howya doin’? Scott Bryson and Randy Ude have a 
discussion with an Indiana State player near first base 
prior to the beginning of the Ball State-Indiana State 
double header. Although the Cardinal team won only 
16 games, and dropped 22 games, it was good for a 
year of rebuilding. (HPN) 


Has anyone seen my base? Micah Robinson of 
Jacksonville steals second base out from under the 
watchful eye of Rick Morrison. BSU lost this game 
played in Sanford, Florida by a 4-2 score. The Cards 
dropped their first three Florida games. (JRM) 
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SO 


; Rebuilding the team/ 
Revising the records 


But what worried Rickel was his pitching. Of his 
five starters, two were juniors and three were 
sophomores. 


_ The immediate future looked less addition to leading the team with a average under 4.50, and the team’s 
‘than promising for Cardinal baseball .350 batting average, so the Cards had combined E.R.A. stood at a meteoric 
coach Bob Rickel. Coming off a hot- no power shortage. Sele 
cold season that saw the loss of his all- But what worried Rickel was his pit- 4 aoc the h . 
time home run hitter and his all-time ching. Of his five starters, two were the ae Bene eee ia ee ae 
winningest pitcher and facing a tough juniors and three were sophomores. — eyes on the flag? Baseball is a complicated game 
Mid-American Conference slate with The rest of the staff, with the exception ee and one of the most confusing moments 
only OMe ORC eran Te eotscldamcused junior Randy Ude, was ae during the playing of the national anthem. 
relatively young and unproven composed entirely of sophomores and 
pitching staff, it was time for freshmen. In the MAC, one of the 
regrouping. Nobody was predicting a toughest baseball conferences in the 
championship, but Rickel wasn’t ready nation, good pitching was a necessity 
to throw in the towel either. Rickel would have to do without. But, 
“We are going to score runs,’ he again, Rickel didn’t throw in the 
predicted. “We have the quickness and _ towel. 
the ability to get on base.” As it turned “Hopefully the experience our pit- 
out, the Cards were able to get on  chers received last season and in our 
base. Third-baseman Greg Dikos, fall program will have helped them 
second-baseman Rick Morrison, and improve and mature,” he said before 
shortstop Greg Nix all hit well over the season. “They have the potential 
.300 on the season. In addition, speedy but need the mental maturity to 
center-fielder Demetrius Sanders bat- challenge.” As it turned out, the staff's 
ted .282 and stole 21 bases on his way _ potential did on occasion reveal itself, 
to setting career marks for most hits, as the staff turned in five shutouts dur- 
most total bases, most runs scored, and __ing the season, with sophomore Clint 
most stolen bases for the Cardinals. Wickensheimer leading the way with 
And Dikos filled in more than ade-_ three. But, overall, the pitching was 
quately for graduated slugger Stan less than impressive. Only Wicken- 
Neuenschwander by slugging eight sheimer finished with an earned run 
homers and sharing the team lead in Whether it’s before the game, after the game, 
RBI’s with Morrison at 33. Dikos, a between games or between innings; there's no place 
ploh : like the dugout. The bench was the friend of the 
junior, set two career marks with 24 Cardinal player, a port of solace after a bumbled ball 
career doubles and 95 career RBI’s in © orasensational strike out, (HPN) 
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Rebuilding/ Revising 


“It was a disappointing season,” 
said Wickensheimer. “I thought we'd 
have a good season, but we played 
below par. It’s not enjoyable to go out 
when you lose, but we have to keep 
working at it.” 

But even if Rickel didn’t throw in 
the towel, he might have. The horrible 
winter left equally horrible playing 
conditions on practice diamonds, and 
time and time again Rickel had to 
postpone batting practice and drills 
because of wet fields. One thing the 
weather didn’t prevent, however, was 
the pitchers from getting their throws 
in, and, as the Cards left for their an- 
nual Florida road trip in late 
February, Rickel, cautiously, pro- 
nounced them ready. 

There had been better Florida trips 
in the past, but few had been more en- 
couraging than this one. Although the 
Cards won only half of their eight 
games, both their run production and 
pitching were impressive as they 
outscored their opposition, 41-24. 

Returning from Florida, however, 
meant returning to bad weather, 
unplayable fields, and canceled prac- 
tices, and this showed when the 
regular season began in late March. In 
March and early April, the Cards had 
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14 games to prepare for MAC play. Of 
those games, six were canceled because 
of bad weather and five were lost 
because of rusty play. Despite this, 
Rickel remained undaunted. “If we 
were playing all of our games and 
practicing every day, I'd be disap- 
pointed. You can’t expect a great deal 
if you can’t practice or play because it’s 
pretty hard to stay in the grove and it 
shows,” he said. 

It did not show, however, during a 
mid-April trip to South Bend where 
the Cards shut out Notre Dame's 
Fighiting Irish twice by scores of 2-0 
and 8-0. “I’m extremely pleased with 
our pitching performances,” said 


Now this won't hurt a bit. Trainer, John Faulstick 
administers to a Cardinal player prior to Ball State’s 
game with Indiana State. The innerstate rivals split a 
double lopsided double header. (HPN) 
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Rickel. “When you throw’ two 
shutouts, I call that doing a good job.” 

But Rickel reserved special praise for 
sophomore Steve Bellamy, 
Neuenschwander’s_ replacement at 
backstop. “Bellamy caught and called 
two fine ball games,” Rickel said. “He 
handled the pitchers very well, played 
excellent defense, and didn’t have a 
passed ball all day. He hit the ball 
good today, too. If he keeps it up, he’ll 
be a force other teams will have to 
reckon with.” 

After the Notre Dame games, 
however, the Cards’ season was all 
downhill. Most of the remaining 
games were against tough MAC com- 
petition, against whom the Cards 
finished 4-10 with four cancellations. 
Against non-conference teams the 
Cards performed slightly _ better, 
finishing the season with a 16-22 
overall ledger. 

It was hard on the players, but 
they learned a lot this season and I’m 
proud of the way we played,” Rickel 
summarized. “It was our inexperience 
that hurt us.” But it was a season in 
which the young Cardinals gained the 
thing they needed most: experience. 
(DCD, SES) 


Did he or didn’t he? Rick Morrison looks over a pitch, 
but did he swing or did he hold back? No, Morrison 
missed this one. However, Morrison did connect 
enough during the season to lead the team in RBI's 
with 33. (MJI) 
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1978 MEN’S BASEBALL ENCOUNTERS 


Stetson 
Jacksonville 
Rollins 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
Rollins 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
Huntington 
Huntington 
Indiana State 
BALL STATE 
Purdue 
Purdue — 
BALL STATE 2 
BALL STATE 8 
Western Michigan 3 
BALL STATE 4 
4 
0 
6 


BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
Wheaton 
Ohio Northern 
BALL STATE 
Wheaton 

Ohio Northern 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
Indiana State 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
Notre Dame 
Notre Dame 
BALL STATE 
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BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 


Anderson 
Anderson 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
Butler 

BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
St. Joseph's 
St. Joseph’s 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
Kent State 
Kent State 


i 
Bowling Green 9 
Bowling Green 1 
BALL STATE 5 
Butler 10 
Indiana Central 3 
Indiana Central 15 
Miami 8 
Miami 6 
BALL STATE 9 
BALL STATE 1 
Central Michigan 9 
Central Michigan 7 
BALL STATE 4 
BALL STATE ll 
BALL STATE 8 Ohio University 
Ohio University 12° BALL STATE 
Mid-American Conference 8th 


WON 16, LOST 22 


1978 MEN’S BASEBALL DATA 


Demetrius Sanders—most hits, career 153 

Greg Dikos—most doubles, career 24 

Demetrius Sanders— most total bases, career 206 
Demetrius Sanders—most runs scored, career 137 
Greg Dikos—most runs batted in, career 95 


Demetrius Sanders— most stolen bases, career 107 


Western Michigan 
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Bite the dust. Cardinal second baseman Rick 
Morrison is wiped out at second by Stetson’s Ted 
Kendricks at a game played in Sanford, Florida. The 
trip to Florida was beneficial to the team, winning 
four of eight games. But more importantly, the team 
outscored their opposition 41-24. (JRM) 


Occassionally, crossing home plate can be exciting, 
challenging and hazardous. But more often, crossing 
the plate is as simple as going to first on a walk. 
Cardinal runner and Sycamore catcher pass as two 
ships in the night. (MJI) 


Baseball Team. Front Row: Steve Rinker, Jerry 
Roach, Randy Ude, Rick Morrison, Dee Sanders, Jay 
Brehm, Corey Goers, Ted Weigel, Greg Dikos, and 
Mike Sullivan. Second Row: Rick Bailey, Gary 
Caldwell, David Carr, Randy Jobe, Rob Robbins, 
Scott Bryson, Clint Wickensheimer, Terry Smith, 
Dave Rouch, Rick Richmond, and Trainer John 
Faulstick. Back Row: Coach Bob Rickel, Assistant 
Coach Don Presser, Steve Sacro, Steve Boehnlein, 
Don Brown, Dan Brown, Steve Johnson, Steve 
Bellamy, Jeff Jamerson, Kyle Bonbow, Greg Nix, 
Student Manager Jim McWilliams. 
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Johnny Bench would have been proud of Cardinal 
catcher Karen Merchant. The catchers position is one 
of the most dangerous positions in any baseball or 
softball team. (JLL) 


Swinging a softball bat can be a strenuous task for 
anyone. Senior Jackie Lane shows her batting profi- 
ciency in a game against Eastern Illinois. Ball State 
won that game 4-3. (RLB) 


Cheering her teammates on, Senior Jackie Lane sits 
on the grass waiting for her turn at bat. Droppping 


Z xe : ~ ‘ 5 : . f — © El dees 7 ny “a “ Po 
temperatures and gusting winds made the game a bit Sbaibi a ooeattan ’ 
nippy. (JRS) ‘ 
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1 Tenderfoot brings title 


¥The girls played fantastic ball and I’m very 
proud of them. Even after they lost to IU they 
tuck with it and that’s why we won.” 


he Cardinal softball team sported 
a new look in 1978. The new look 
was a new head coach, Judy 
Raney, and in her first year of 
oaching she led her team to a 15 win- 
even loss season and the first IAIAW 
#itle in Ball State history. 
41 Immediately upon assuming her 
iboaching duties, Raney was impressed 
by the squad’s talent, and although 
‘Adverse weather conditions hindered 
eam practices, she permitted herself a 
ealthy optimism about the team’s 
‘Phances for a good year. “The only real 
isadvantage that the team has is the 
jack of outside practice that we have 
‘been able to hold due to the weather. 
We have a lot of individual talent to 
‘Work with,” she said. “If I can get this 
alent to gel, we have the potential for 
fh great season.” 
} Like most first-year coaches, 
owever, Raney tempered her op- 
imism. “I am not too familiar with the 
eams in the area,” she said. “After I 
jtake a better look at them I will know 
Detter how we stand.” 
| The Cardinals opened the season 
splitting a twin bill with Indiana State, 
osing the first game 5-6 and winning 
he second game 9-5. After that the 
ardinal’s winning ways continued 
ompiling winning streaks of five 
yames twice in the season. The Car- 
dinals finished the season on a winning 
ote by defeating Indiana by a score of 
5-2. After that win all that remained 
as the state tournament and Raney 
as hopeful of her team’s chances in 
he tournament. 


“As I look at it, I know that we can _ 


beat the other teams because we have 
done it before. It’s just a matter of get- 
ting the job done.” 

And getting the job done is exactly 
what the Cardinals did in the double 
elimination tourney. The Cards won 
their first contest by beating Taylor 17- 
2, then the Cards i to IU by a score 
of 10-2. After that the Cards defeated 
St. Mary's 10-0, Taylor 6-1, Indiana 
State 4-2 and then the Cards defeated 
Indiana twice by scores of 5-3 and in 
the championship game by a score of 
9-2. Raney was excited by her team’s 
championship. 

“The girls played fantastic ball and 
I’m very proud of them. Even after 
they lost to IU they stuck with it and 
that’s why we won.” 

By winning the state tournament the 
Cards were eligible to compete in the 
regional tournament though they did 
not fare as well. In the double elimina- 
tion tourney the Cards lost to Ohio 
State 5-2 then beat Morris Harvey 
University by a score of 4-0. 

Michigan State, however, proved to 
be the thorn in the Cardinal side as 
they defeated the team by a score of 3- 
2. Raney had nothing but praise for 
her team though after the loss. 

“The game was super-tight and the 
girls did a good job. They have 
nothing to be ashamed of. The girls 
played well all season long and I’m 
pleased and very proud of the girls. 
They did a good job and winning the 
state tournament was something they 
can be proud of.” 


Women’s softball is as rough and exciting as men’s 
basketball. Sophomore Karen Merchant has a few 
broken fingers resulting from her position as Cardinal 
catcher. (JRS) 


Pacing the Cardinal hitters was Lori 
Robbins with a batting average of 
.481, she also led the team in hits with 
39. The Cardinals leading pitcher was 
Cindy Hardy with seven wins and five 
losses and an E.R.A. of 1.47. 

It was a new coach and the first ever 
state tournament for the women’s soft- 
ball team that made the 1978 season 
one they would never forget. (SES) 


1978 WOMEN’S SOFTBALL ENCOUNTERS 


BALL STATE 
Indiana State 
BALL STATE 
Ohio State 
Eastern Illinois 
Eastern Illinois 
Ohio University 
West Virginia 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 


Indiana State 
BALL STATE 
Michigan State 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
Western Michigan 
Western Michigan 
BALL STATE Indiana 
BALL STATE Indiana 
IAIAW State Tournament Ist 


— 


— 
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WON 8, LOST 4 
(Does not include tournament play) 


Softball Team. Front Row: Cyndy Bleeke, Teri 
Fennell, Linda Huhnke, Marianne Lafferty, Julie 
Van Sickle, Laurie Young, Sandy Lounsbury, Renee 
Van Gorp. Second Row: Trainer Pam Cooper, 
Charlene Wells, Brenda Gidley, Kim Mayden, Pam 
Lee, Jill Stutzman, Betsy Reinholtz, Lori Robbins, 
Debbie Wood, Assistant Coach Dean Holts. Back 
Row: Coach Judy Raney, Judy Tietje, Karen 
Merchant, Pam Wilson, Jackie Lane, Kelly 
Adelsperger, Dee Lynn Chrisman, Cindy Hardy, 
Kelly Gangler. 
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One word for it: “Super” 


“Even though wrestling is an individual type of 
sport, all the guys came through to make a good 


team effort. 


Super. That’s the word Coach Pete 
Samuels used to describe the 1977-78 
wrestling season. Although the 
Cardinal wrestlers finished with a 
mediocre 5-6 slate, they excelled in 
tournament play by winning the 
Anderson Invitational and placing 
second in the Mid-American 
Conference Championships. 

“A lot of people came through for 
us,” said Samuels. “Even though 
wrestling is an individual type of sport, 
all the guys came through to make a 
good team effort.” 

Dennis Lewis, who finished 24-2 for 
the Cards, said that though the team 
goal was to win the MAC, each 
wrestler also had his own personal 
goals. “My goal was to do better than 
the year before,” he said. 

Though wrestling is usually seen as a 


sport of muscle and brawn, Lewis said 
it was just as much a sport of mental 
preparation. “You have to get yourself 
psyched up,” he said. “Mental 
preparation is very important.” 

Individual mental and _ physical 
preparation paid off not only for in- 
dividual team members but for the 
team as a whole. “We just try to do the 
best we can, and Coach Samuels works 
to help us improve,” said Bob Russo, 
who finished 22-9 on the season. “It all 
came together for the MAC Cham- 
pionships.” 

The Cards finished second at the 
MAC meet with a total of 54 points. 
MAC champs for Ball State were 
Lewis, at 134 pounds, and Al Mann- 
ing, at 177 pounds. Brian Thomas, 190 
pounds, earned a second-place finish. 

As a result, all three qualified for the 


NCAA Wrestling Championships, 
although none of them managed to 
place. 

“I was pretty nervous at nationals.” 
said Lewis. “It was a lot different. 
Everyone was ready and I wasn't. 

But Samuels was happy merely to 
have three of his wrestlers invited to 
nationals. For him, it capped off an ex- 
tremely successful campaign. 
“Everyone gave it their all and worked 
hard, and consequently they did well. 
We finished the highest we ever have 
in the MAC,” he said. “Coaching these 
guys was a very pleasant experience for 
me. There’s only one word for it: 
super.” (SES) 


A tangled takedown. Although you can’t see him, 
Bob Russo is the Cardinal wrestler controlling his 
opponent. Russo’s training and practice paid off for 
him as finished the season 22-9. (WEV) 
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Almost, but not quite pinned. Al Manning puts the 
oressure on his Middle Tennessee opponent. 


(Manning, at 177 pounds, was one of two MAC 
' phamps for the Cardinal wrestling squad. (WEV) 


Clasping. Brian Thomas finds himself in the clutches 
of his opponent during an early Ball State match. 
Thomas, at 190 pounds, earned a second-place finish 
at the MAC meet. (WEV) 


Head to head competition. Bob Overman looks into 
the eye of his Middle Tennessee opposition. The 
wrestling squad finshed the season 5-6, not including 
tournament play (WEV) 


1977-78 WRESTLING ENCOUNTERS 


Tennessee 20 BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 33 Middle Tennessee 
BALL STATE 35 Maryville 
Western Illinois Tourney 4th 

BALL STATE 21 Illinois 
Anderson Invitational Ist 

Northern Michigan 27 BALL STATE 
Central Michigan 27 BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 37 Miami 

BALL STATE aD) Purdue 
Indiana 20 BALL STATE 
Lousiana State 42 BALL STATE 
Northwestern 22 BALL STATE 
Mid-American Conference 2nd 


WON 5, LOST 6 
(Does not include tournament play) 


1977-1978 WRESTLING DATA 


Al Manning—most wins, career 75 (21 loses) 


Wrestling Team. Front Row: Mike Schutz, Pete 
DiPrimio, Dennis Lewis, Todd Hollingsworth, Mike 
Lawrence, Kim Graham, Ted Buehl and _ Jeff 
Commeville. Second Row: Brian Hatfield, Gary 
Timmerman, Lloyd Clemmons, Tony Warfel, Jeff 
DeWitt, Randy Paxson, Brian Hipsher, Bob Russo 
and Walt Ginter. Back Row: Coach Pete Samuels, 
Assistant Coach Tony Ranieri, Stu Cass, Dave Kindy 
Brian Thomas, Jeff Erickson, John Carnes, Jeff 
Howe, John Sharp, Bob Overman, Al Manni 
Equipment Manager Dave Plum, Assistant Coacl 
Rick Prymek. 
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Season good, but not exceptional 


“Nine times during the season the Cards routed 
their opponents by scores of 9-0.” 


Pre-season predictions had the men’s 
tennis team sitting pretty. Among the 
many experienced players returning 
from the previous year’s third-place 
team in the Mid-American Conference 
were four lettermen. Nevertheless, 
Coach Bill Richards exuded a cautious 
brand of optimism. 

“We're not going to be exceptional, 
but we're not going to be bad either. If 
we get some things to fall in our favor 
and cut down on injuries, we could 
have a good year,” he said at the 
season’s beginning. “On the other 


Singles and doubles competition was highlighted by 
Dave Ballingall’s play. He had a solid 16-13 record in 
singles play for the season. (CAS) 


* Men's Tennis 


hand,” he continued, “if we have in- 
juries or if some players don't come 
through for us, we'll have a difficult 
season.” 

As it turned out, the season fell 
somewhere in the middle of Richards’ 
forecasts. The team’s 17-10 record for 
the year was good without being ex- 
ceptional, but its play in the MAC 
championships was disappointing. 

The season began with a trip to 
Florida over the spring break. There 
the Cards hit above the .500 mark by 
winning three of their five matches, 
and Richards expressed pleasure with 
the trip. 

“We've gotten some pretty consis- 
tent play out of our top four players,” 
he said. But he added, “The key to our 


Top individual record for singles play was Steve 
Rothstein’s 17-10 mark, while he combined with John 
Wood for a 13-8 record in doubles competition. 


(CAS) 


season is going to be in the bottom of 
our lineup. They have talent; it’s all a 
question of them reaching inside 
themselves and playing to their poten- 
tial.” 

Once home, the Cardinal netters 
found themselves overmatched by 
Notre Dame, 2-7, but they rebounded 
by whipping Central Michigan, Tri- 
State, and DePauw by identical 9-0 
scores. Their winning ways continued 
with 11 victories in the next 18 
matches. Nine times during the course 
of the season the Cards routed their 
opponents by scores of 9-0. 

Despite their ability to occasionally 


outclass opponents, however, the 
Cards were only able to finish fifth in 
the MAC championships at the 


season's end. They finished with a 
score of 11% points, putting them 
behind Miami, Western Michigan, 


Bowling Green, and Ohio. 
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Doubles victories were posted by partners Atwell and 
Ballingall as they posted a strong 18-7 record for the 
team. (CAS) 


Tennis Team. Front Row: Eric Hoenes, Mike Sherer, 
Harold Goldsberry, Jeff Smart, Joe Riedman, Jim 
Greiner. Back Row: Coach Bill Richards, Jerry 
Taylor, Dave Ballingall, John Wood, Marty Atwell, 
Steve Rothstein and Rusty Hollingsworth. 
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Thirteen shutouts highlighted a 17-10 season for the 
Cards. Marty Atwell’s 16-12 
competition was instrumental in 
performance. (CAS) 


record in singles 


the season’s 

Playing all year long in the top three 
singles spots were Dave Ballingall, 
Marty Atwell, and Steve Rothstein. 
Their respective records were 16-13, 
16-12, and 17-10. Atwell and Ball- 
ingall turned a spiffy 18-7 mark as the 
team’s top doubles partners, while the 
number two doubles team of John 
Wood and Rothstein finished 13-8. 

“I thought the team did well all 
season long,” commented Richards. 
“We got a lot of help from everyone 
and that carried us through. Ballingall 
and Atwell really came through for us, 
as did everyone else. I can’t say enough 
about the way they played. They did a 
really good job.” (SES) 


‘1978 MEN’S TENNIS ENCOUNTERS 


BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
Florida Tech 
Rollins 

BALL STATE 
Notre Dame 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
Indiana 
Western Michigan 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
Indiana State 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
Miami 

BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
Bowling Green 
BALL STATE 
Ohio State 
Ohio University 
BALL STATE 
Mid-American Conference 


St. Leo 

Florida Southern 
BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
Eckerd 

BALL STATE 
Central Michigan 
Tri-State 
DePauw 

BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
Taylor 

DePauw 

BALL STATE 
Eastern Illinois 
Illinois (Chicago) 
Dayton 

BALL STATE 
Wright State 
Eastern Michigan 
Butler 

Toledo 

BALL STATE 
Purdue 

BALL STATE 
BALL STATE 
Northern Illinois 
5th 
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WON 17, LOST 10 
(Does not include tournament play) 
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Inconsistency plagues netters 


“We were never up or 
down together. It was 
always some of us were 
up and some of us were 
down.”—Coach Mary 
Visser 


n any sport you must be 

consistent to win. This is the 

key to success,” said Coach 
Mary Visser, attempting to explain the 
women’s tennis team’s dismal 3-8 
record for the 1978 season. 

Consistency, or the lack of it, was 
just one of many problems that 
plagued the Cardinal netters 
throughout the season. “It seemed that 
everyone had their own personal time 
of being up and down,” Visser 
continued. “We were never up or 
down together. It was always some of 
us were up and some of us were 
down.” 

But inconsistency was only part of 
the team’s problem. It’s not easy to 
play consistent tennis when your 
opponents are better players. “I 
scheduled some of the best teams in the 
Midwest,” Visser said. “We played a 
lot of teams that were above our 
caliber.” 

Among those teams were Purdue, 
Eastern Kentucky, Western Kentucky, 
Murray State, and Indiana, all of 
whom blanked the Cardinals, 9-0. 
“We just played teams that were 
tougher,” said Nancy Schoettmer, a 
third-year varsity netter. 

But, according to Schoettmer, the 
problem was more than the tough 
competition. The main problem, she 
said, was the team’s mental attitude, 


which she described as bad. “That's a 
your biggest barrier in anything,” she © r 
explained. “You have to believe in nN @ 
yourself.” mn 


The season, however, was not »™ on re 


entirely dismal. The play of the 
doubles teams, especially that of the 


The follow through. Standing tip-toed on the serving ross ae — 


—— 
line, Lesa Eagle completes the arc of her serve. A eam oil a 


young team, the tennis club finished the season with a 
3-8 record. (MJI) 
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Tennis talk. Susie Shively and Lisa Scott confer near 
the net during a doubles match. The women’s team 
faced obstacles such as stiff competition, lack of 
consistency and poor mental attitude during a 
disappointing year. (MJI) 
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1977-1978 WOMEN’S TENNIS ENCOUNTERS 


FALL SCHEDULE 
Notre Dame Invitational 3rd 
Purdue 9 BALL STATE 
Eastern Kentucky 9 BALL STATE 
Notre Dame 6 BALL STATE Nice game. Third-year varsity netter, Nancy 
Indiana 9 BALL STATE Schoettmer extends her hand to a defeated opponent 
BALL STATE : Taylor following the match. The Cards had their schedule 


Western Kentucky BALL STATE split between two seasons for the first time. (MJI) 
Murray State g BALL STATE 
IAIAW State Tournament 3rd 


Two against one? Sally Spencer sets to return the ball. 

SPRING SCHEDULE Spencer and her doubles partner, Cathy Lowe were 
Western illineis Tournament) 4th the strong point in a losing year, winning the Notre 
indiana State 5 BALL STATE Dame Invitational’s doubles title. (DT) 


BALL STATE 6 Notre Dam P 
St Mary's 6 Wie Gyan Tennis Team. Front Row: Barb Cass, Kyle Anne 


Rothermel, Sue Smith, Holly Coons, Susie Shively, 
Teresa Blain, Kim Coffey. Back Row: Coach Mary 
Visser, Lisa Scott, Lezlie Ladwig, Sally Spencer, 
Nancy Schoettmer, Cathy Lowe, Cathy Coffey, Lesa 
Eagle, Manager Becky Dobson. 


WON 3, LOST 8 
(Does not include tournament play) 
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The second of decision. In a fast-paced game such as 
tennis, one would not think waiting would be a big 
factor. However, here Nancy Schoettmer awaits the 
ball to come down after being lobbed by the 
opponent. (WEV) 


Fighting off the shot. The tennis ball came too fast 
and too close to the net to please Lesa Eagle. (MJI) 


Expecting the return. Susie Shively sent the ball 
across the net and awaits the return. The team had 
trouble winning singles matches in the important 
meets. (MJI) 
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Inconsistency plagues cont. 


number one doubles team of Sally 
Spencer and Cathy Lowe, carried the 
team through the season and drew 
high praise from Visser. A harbinger of 
the strong season for the doubles teams 
came in the year’s first meet, the Notre 
Dame Invitational. Spencer and Lowe 
won the tournament’s doubles title and 
led the Cardinals to a strong third- 
place finish. 

The doubles teams were also 
responsible for the Cards’ three wins of 
the season, but they were unable to 
help the team at the IAIAW State 


A picture of concentration. Cathy Coffey watches 
intently as her return sails over the net. The women’s 
tennis team did a lot of concentrating during the 
season, trying to put the pieces of the consistency 
puzzle together. (CAS) 


i 
| 


Tennis Tournament, hosted this season 
by Ball State. At the tourney, Indiana 
thwarted Purdue's attempt at a third 
straight state title. The Cardinals 
failed to score. 

But where the singles teams were 
able to hold opponents close, the 
doubles team could usually be counted 
on to make it a match, and that was 
the year's saving grace for Visser. 

“Like I said, everyone had their ups 
and downs. I never knew when my 
singles were ready to play,” she said. “I 
never knew when anyone was ready to 
play, but I thought my doubles team 
did really well.” (DPB, SES) 


aemnenic ase 


Poised to play. Framed by her opponent’s legs, Nancy 
Schoettmer serves the ball. The Cards failed to score 
in the IAIAW State Tennis Tournament which was 
| hosted by Ball State. (MJI) 
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A Long Shot to Goals 


Those were modest goals, but sufficient for a young 
inexperienced team. 


hey were called the “dody birds,” 
and they compiled one of the 
best records ever by a Ball State 
golf team, winning two and losing 
none on their fall schedule, winning 
seven tournaments on their spring 


298 x Men’s Golf 
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schedule, and finishing off the year by 
placing second in the conference meet 
after being tied for the lead after 36 
holes. 

But first things first. They were call- 
ed “dody birds” because, according to 
Coach Earl Yestingsmeier, they were 
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one of the goofiest teams he had ever 
coached. Said junior team member 
Cary Hungate, “He (Yestingsmeier) 
says were one of the corniest. (Scott) 
Steger always gets in trouble. But 
maybe we're the best.” 

Yestingsmeier agreed, especially on 
the last point. “This is one of the best 
teams I’ve ever coached. We were 
disappointed by our second-place 
finish in the MAC, but we were a real 
strong team. 


“We had nice, steady performances 
by everyone, and that showed in our 
tournament victories. I’m proud to be 
considered one of the top teams in the 
Midwest.” 


If they weren't the top team in the 
Midwest, they were certainly Indiana’s 
best. Of the Cardinal’s seven tourna- 
ment wins, five were in their home 
state. These included: The Indiana 
Central Invitational, the DePauw In- 
vitational, and the Franklin Invita- 
tional. 


The tournament of the year, 
however, was the Mid-American Con- 
ference Championship. According to 
Hungate, the entire season was geared 
toward that event. “You can lose every 
tournament you play in, but how you 
finish in the MAC is all that matters,” 
he said. “It’s something we work 
towards all season long.” 


At the midpoint, the Cards were 
matched up in a three-way tie with 
Northern Illinois and Ohio University, 
but they fell short on the tourney’s se- 
cond 36 holes and fell to second. 


It was the play of Steger, a senior, 
that kept the Cards in the running for 
the MAC crown. On the first 36 holes, 
which were played at Athens, Ohio, 
Steger played well enough to be tied 
for fifth in the tourney. But when 
things started falling apart for the 


Five of seven first place tournament finishes were in 
Indiana, earning the designation of the state’s top golf 
squad. Dave Abraham tees off in practice. 


Cards in the tournament’s second leg 

| at Mt. Pleasant, Michigan, Steger got 
hot and sizzled to a second-place 
finish. 


In all, Steger took first-place honors 
in four tournaments and finished se- 
cond in another three, while compiling 
a 73.32 average over the course of the 


They were called “dody birds” because they were one 
of the goofiest teams Coach Yestingsmeier ever 
coached. Paul Kemps and the other team members 
proved to be one of the coach’s best teams, also. 


1977-1978 MEN’S GOLF ENCOUNTERS 


Indiana Central Invitational Ist 
|Indiana Intercollegiate Meet Ist 
|Seminole Invitational 22nd 
Coastal Carolina Classic 1st 

_ |Fripp Island Collegiate Ist 


BALLSTATE 384 Temple 387, 
BALLSTATE 384 Lynchburg 414 
/|BALLSTATE = 384 Baptist 423 
' {Colonel Classic 9th 
| |Ball State Invitational Ist 
_|DePauw Invitational Ist 
Indianapolis Invitational 2nd 
'|Kepler Invitational 6th 
| Purdue Invitational 7th 
Mid-American Invitational 6th 


Northern Intercollegiate 7th 
{Franklin Invitational 1st 
| |Mid-American Conference 2nd 


WON 3, LOST 0 
(Does not include tournament play) 


1977-1978 MEN’S GOLFING DATA 


NCAA Golf Championships—Scott Steger 
Tournament wins, season 7 


50th 


season. Besides being. named_ the 
Cards’ MVP, Steger received the honor 
of being the highest vote-getter on the 
All-MAC team and was named to the 
second team of the 1978 All-America 
Golf Squad by the Golf Coaches 
Association of America. It was ap- 
propriate that one of the goofiest dody 
birds should also be the best. (SES) 


Team MVP, All-MAC team, and 1978 All-American 
Golf Squad honors were among many given Scott 
Steger, as he led the cards to high finishes in there 
tournaments. 


Golf Team. Front Row: Andy Soley, Mike Paquali, 
Steve Brown, Paul Kemps, Scott Steger, Cary 
Hungate, Dave Abraham, Mike Jones and Al Martin. 
Back Row: Coach Earl Yestingsmeier, Dan Diebolt, 
Jeff Schroeder, Tony Pasquali, John Greer, Bryce 
Coryea, Jeff Maloon, Brian Sears, Dave Brown and 
Tom Maled. 
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“I believe we had a 
successful season 
considering the youth 
of the team,” Mindy 
Kenoyer, the squad's 
top golfer, said. 


For the second year in a row, the 
Cardinal women’s golf team went 
undefeated in dual meets.. 
Unfortunately, there was only one 
dual meet and eight competitive. 
tournaments in the 1977-78 schedule 
for a young squad and a new coach. 

In the lone dual meet, their first 
meet of the season, the Cardinals had 
to fight not only Indiana State but 15 
mile-per-hour winds. Despite a short 
delay at the start of the match due to a 
light rain and the brisk winds, the 
women fared well, drubbing the 
Sycamores 343-404. But the soon-to- 
come tournament play brought the 
women back to earth. At the Illinois 
State Tournament, they finished 16th 
out of 18 teams. The same fate awaited 
them at the Purdue Invitational. (11th 
out of 16 teams), the Indiana Invita- 
tional (19th out of 20 teams), and the 
MAIAW Tournament (14th out of 16). 

Had the season ended there, it 
would have been a dismal year indeed. 
But a reprieve was in order; for the 
first time ever, the Cardinals com- 
plemented their fall schedule with four 
tournaments in the spring, and 
although the women failed to place 
higher than seventh in any of the 
tourneys, the improvement over their 
fall play was noted. 

Despite the poor showing, first-year 
coach Walt Harvey was satisfied with 
the team’s play. “I believe we had a 
successful season,” he said. “Before the 
season, the girls got together and made 
a set of team goals that they wanted to 
accomplish during the course of the 
season, and I am pleased to say that all 
of those goals were accomplished.” 

Those goals were: to finish above 
last in each tournament; to be united 
as a team; to improve on the previous 
years record; to have spirit whether 


Improvement was the key for the first-year Coach 
Harvey's young team. With a young, new squad on 
the links, many team and individual marks were bet- 
tered. Here, Connie Hodson, works on her follow-up 


shots. (MI) 
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Climbing out of the divot| 


they won or lost; and for five golfers to 
reach more than 500 before tourna- 
ment finals. 

Those were modest goals, but suffi- 
cient for a young, inexperienced team. 
“I believe we had a successful season 
considering the youth of the team,” 
Mindy Kenoyer, the squad's top golfer, 
said. To Kenoyer, even the low finishes 


in tournaments were bearable. “There 
were a lot of good teams (in tour- 
naments) which made us work harder 
than we would have against an easier 
schedule.” 


Kenoyer, a freshman, had the 


lowest average on the team. She plac- 
ed first in the dual meet against In- 
diana State, 21st in the Illinois State 


Tournament, and 132nd in the Purdue 
Invitational, the highest finishes on the 
year among the Cardinal women. 

The play of young golfers like 
Kenoyer and the valuable season that 
came with playing an _ extended 
schedule against tougher competi- 
tiongave Harvey reason to be op- 
timistic about the season. And then 
there’s the matter of the team’s winn- 


ing streak in dual competition. (JAF, 
SES) 


Goals designed to improve a dismal record were met 
as Mindy Kenoyer led the team to an improved spring 


record. (JS) 


Intense concentration in practice helped Connie Hod- 
son and Missy Wickes improve _ their 
throughout the season. (JS) 


scores 


1977-1978 WOMEN’S GOLF ENCOUNTERS 


FALL SCHEDULE 
BALLSTATE 343 Indiana State 
Illinois State Tournament 16th 
Purdue Invitational 11th 
Indiana Invitational 19th 
MAIAW Tournament 14th 


404 


SPRING SCHEDULE 
Ohio State Invitational 13th 
Illini Invitational 10th 
Marshall Invitational 9th 
Bowling Green Invitational 7th 


WON }, LOST 0 
(Does not include tournament play 


Golf Team. Front Row: Leanda Jehn, Ann Keller 
Lori Neville. Second Row: Connie Hodson, Tracy 
Eckhardt, Lisa Gering, Mindy Kenoyer. Back Rov 
Coach Walt Harvey, Melissa Wickes, Janny Ruble 
Sharon Hopkins, Debra Bartlett 
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A perfect season. 


The women had very little trouble with their 
competition, winning nine straight games and 
shut-out Oberlin College 9-0 and Ohio University 


16-0. 


It was a well-kept secret, but 1978 
saw the start of a dynasty at Ball State. 
Almost unnoticed, the Cardinal 
lacrosse team opened their season on 
the tail of a perfect record the previous 
year and kept their winning streak in 
tact. By season’s end, they had won 18 
straight games and outscored their 
opponents with 204-80 total points 
over that same period. 

Coach Jackie Schmidt had high 
expectations for her team at the 
beginning of the season. “I think we 
can do very well this season, as good as 
last year. We have a very strong team. 
With a couple of seasons like last year 
we can strat to build a winning 
tradition at Ball State.” 

The women had very little trouble 
with their competition, winning nine 
straight games and_ shutting out 
Oberlin College 9-0 and Ohio 
University 16-0. Schmidt was excited 
by her teams success for the year. 

“We had more good games than 

bad. The Dennison matches were 
fairly close, (8-6 and 9-8), but the girls 
worked hard and just didn’t give up. 
We were equally matched teams and 
that’s what made it so close. Overall, I 
think they did very well this season. 
I’m extremely pleased with the team’s 
performances and very excited about 
our undefeated season,” said Schmidt 
with a smile. 


“The competition in the Midwest is 
not as high as in the East, but all the 
teams are very competitive and I think 
we have a very exceptional team,” she 


added. 


At the Midwest Lacrosse 
Tournament Ball State defeated 
Dennison by a score of 9-8 and 
Wooster College by a score of 9-3. As a 


Easy does it. Catching the ball in the lacrosse stick 
Marit Foust attempts to cradle the ball. Foust and 
four other team members were named to the Midwest 
National Team. (PIS) 
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result of the team’s performance at the 
tournament and the overall season 
record, Rose Anderson, Kathy 
Withered, Pam Noble, Marti Foust, 
and Julie Johnson were named to the 
Midwest National Team, while 
Schmidt was named Midwest Coach of 
the Year. Schmidt noted that all the 
girls who went to nationals were key 
players for Ball State during the 
season. 

Leading scorers for the team were 


Me Esa 


Withered, with 33 goals, followed by 
Anderson with 28. Johnson also 
recorded 90 goalie saves for the team. 
With a record of 18 wins and zero 
losses it looks like the women’s lacrosse 
team is on its way to building a 
winning tradition at Ball State. (SES) 


A conflict of interest. Much like the wide receiver in 
football opposing the opposition’s secondary, Marti 
Foust trys to bypass a defender. Ball State won the 
Midwest Lacrosse Tournament by defeating 
Dennison and Wooster College. (PIS) 
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There it goes. Roseann Beber causes an opponent to 
lose the ball. The Cardinal lacrosse team went 
undefeated for the second straight year, compiling a 
two-year record of 18-0. (PIS) 


1978 WOMEN’S LACROSSE ENCOUNTERS 


BALL STATE Denison 
BALL STATE Oberlin 
BALL STATE Ohio University 
BALL STATE Bowling Green 


So So 


BALL STATE Coyahoga Club 
BALL STATE Earlham 

BALL STATE Ohio State 
BALL STATE Denison 

BALL STATE Wooster 
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WON 9, LOST 0 


Lacrosse Team. Front Row: Karen Irwin, Julie 
Thomas, Rose Anderson, Marti Foust, Karen Lump, 
Margaret Thornton. Second Row: Student Trainer 
Lisa Litzelman, Denise Pflum, Nancy Bailey, Pam 
Noble, Roseann Beber, Sandy Straup, Jackie 
Kingma, Jane Seevers, Sally Van Fossen, Cheri 
Kukelhan, Kathy Withered, Frances Mazza, Julis 
Johnson. Back Row: Coach Jackie Schmidt, Clare 
Soltys, Michelle LaRocque, Margaret Stimple 
Donna Tharp, Debbie Mappes, Nancy Hellmann 
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Intramurals:friendly competition 


Intramural 


competition 


ranged from body 


building to basketball and was open to virtually 
every student. 


For the gifted athlete, Ball State 
offered an extensive intercollegiate 
athletic program. For the less-gifted or 
semi-active athlete, Ball State offered 
an equally extensive program in 
intramurals. 

Intramural competition ranged 
from body building to basketball and 
was open to virtually every student. 
Whether they competed individually 
or represented independents, residence 
halls, or Greeks, students participated 
competitively and sometimes fiercely 
toward the winning. Of course, not all 
teams could win, but everyone had fun 
trying. 

Following is a short summary of 
each intramural sport during the year: 


Football competition was divided 
into two categories: men’s football and 
co-ed football. In the men’s division, 
winners were: Clean-Up, residence 
halls; the Irish, independents; and the 
Sigma Chi Sigs, fraternity. For the 
overall championship, the Irish clean- 
ed up on Clean-up, 22-0. Irish team 
members were Bob Holstein, Terry 
Collins, Bill McCormick, Steve Con- 
don, Dick Utley, Ron Graham, Mark 
Corder, Enrique Paradis, Tim Con- 
cannon, Joe Kolger, Doug Dugger, 
and Tim Bireley. Co-ed football saw 
the Mass Transits upended by the 
Kickers, 2-0. Members of the Kickers 
were Tom Hanson, Sally Stephan, 
Carol Budlong, Jerry Laster, Tim 


Dawson, Melissa Myers, Margare Bar- 
ta, Chris Miller, Rodnet Riggs, and 
Ann Bryer. 

Al Blozevict edged out Mark 
Strasierowsky by a score of 1-11 in the 
frisbee competition, while the Happy 
Hour team beat the Williams Won 
team in golf by a score of 299-313. 
Bryce Coryea downed Bruce Skiles and 
Kevin Holoway, 70-73, to take first 
place in the individual golf competi- 
tion. 


Capture the flag. Jon Wolfe, with football in hand, 
leads the pack of intramural football participants 
down the playing field. Swinford Hall residents 
found chilly Autumn afternoons perfect for informal 
fun. Trailing Wolfe are Mike Lamberjack, Steve 
Shively, Clark Hockney, Mark King, Steve Thees, 
Brian Fike and Tim Lipsey. (TAH) 


Handball singles champ was Jim 
Dickerson, who defeated Mike Earley 
by scores of 21-4 and 21-3. Doubles 
winners were Jerry Laster and Rich 
Harris over Mike and Greg Early, 21-8 
and 21-10. 

In the billiards competition, Rick 
Skiles was a winner over Bob Gladdis 
by a score of 4-2. Lenny Warner was 
awarded first place in the body 
physique competition, with Rick 
Rutledge coming in second. Warner 
was named Mr. Ball State, and 
Rutledge was named most muscular. 
Bowling saw the Irish team defeat the 
Chi-Lites. Members of the Irish were 
Dave Pattee, Enrique Paradis, Steve 
Condon, Keith Thomas and Tim Con- 
cannon. Division champions were the 
Chi-Lites, residence halls; the Irish, in- 
dependents; and the Sigma Chi Sigs, 
Greek. 

The chess competition saw James 
Mills defeat Darrell Smith. Cross 
country intramurals required en- 
durance, as competitors had to run 
three miles. Individual competition 
saw Pat Cleary coming in first with a 
time of 14:04 and Jon Wolfe coming in 
second. The team winner was the 


Dancing through the defense. Steve Thees dodges 
through the defense, keeping his hips away from 
pursuers. Football was divided into two categories, 
men’s and co-ed. 


The championship game. Frank Armstorng of the 
Beta Griffins battles Bill Welsh of One Way in the 
overall champion’s game. Watching the action are 
Armstrong’s brother and teammate, Mike and One 
Way’s Bob Eschmann. 

Stallions, with the Faculty Striders 
finishing second. Members of the vic- 
torious Stallions were Jon Wolfe, Kent 
Hewitt, Bob Leone, Alan Hobbs, and 


Don Pigguish. 
Judo enthusiasts competed as 
lightweights, middleweights, and 


heavyweights and were divided into 
men’s and women’s categories. Men’s 
lightweight victor was Ralph Blazer 
with Jeff Griner finishing second. 
Harold Davis and Roy Powell took first 
and second, respectively, in the mid- 
dleweight division, while James 
Crume won the heavyweight division 
with Kevin McConakay second. The 
women’s category saw Jan Payne take 
the heavyweight division with Bonnie 
Sheridan second, and Julie Fisher and 
Tamie Aeschliman finishing one-two 
in the middleweight division. Sharon 
Getty took the lightweight title with 
second place going to Julie Ensweiler. 
In the karate competition it was Joe 
Moore taking first in the white belt- 
form with Kurt Weidenbenner coming 
in second. Dave Johnston was the 
yellow belt-form champion, while 
Karen Brown came in runner up. 


Green belt-form champ was Tim 
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friendly competition cont. 


Simon with Mike Hutchinson finishing 
second. In sparring competition, 
Moore finished first among white belts 
with Weidenbenner second. Johnston 
again took yellow belt competition 
with Tony Davis finishing second. 
Simon and Hutchinson again finished 
one-two among the green belts. In the 
women’s white belt-sparring competi- 
tion, Linsa Schnautz defeated Michele 
Reed. 

Racquetball was a new addition to 
the intramural program, and Steven 
Brown took the sport’s first champion- 
ship by downing Brock Brown, 21-9 
and 21-15. 

Soccer was divided into indoor and 
outdoor categories. The outdoor 
champions were the International Soc- 
cer Team, who defeated the Sigma Chi 
Sigs in a 2-1 overtime victory. 
Members of the winners were Moham- 
ed Gargoim, Rega Mihankkan, Ridh 
Bu-Salih, Leonard Voight, Kamal Ab- 
dul Rahih, Mahamed Saloon, Nasser 
Kikhia, Atta Baghestani, Isa-Al Dahir, 
Bashir Gerbi, Mahmood Mansoori, 
Kasim Azzun, and Omar El Githmi. 

Winning the indoor competition 
were the Strikers, edging the Sig Ep 
Steins by a 2-1 verdict. Members of the 
Strikers were Dale Atkinson, Simeon 
Geels, Mike Stojic, Dennis Casey, Tom 
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Intramural 


Hayes, Achim Seifert, and Ralph Hart- 
nagel. 

Guys & Dolls won the co-ed softball 
competition by forfeit over Mellow 
Days. Carol Buckmahn, Cathy 
Richards, Julie Stock, Mike Barr, Steve 
Ayer, Rob Downey, Barb Nugent, 
Lori Masten, Vicki Riddle, Bill Bass, 
Steve Carraway, and Dave Riddle 
made up Guys & Dolls. 


Table tennis was divided into singles 
and doubles competition. Eric Pfeffer 
defeated Andy Smilovici by scores of 
10-21, 21-15, and 21-16 to take the 
singles trophy. In doubles competition, 
Mike Pasquali and Cary Hungate 
downed Bob Goulet and Jim 
Newberry, 21-14 and 21-18. 

In archery competition, the men’s 
winner was Frank Armstrong with Bill 
Johnson taking second. The women’s 
competition saw Jeni McMellan edge 
out Jill Kestermeier by a score of 202 to 
193: 

The badminton competition was 
divided into three categories: singles, 
doubles, and co-ed doubles. Andy 


Beta Theta Pi basketball stars Tim Handork and 
Tony Singleton struggle for control of the ball. 
Intramurals helped to establish a close relationship 
and common goal between the brothers representing 
their respective groups. 


The ping pong table was one of the most active pieces 
of equipment used in residence halls. Tournaments 
were scheduled inspiring great competition inside the 
halls among the residents. Tony Donisi was 
frequently found at the table in Shively. 


_MXED DOUBLES 
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In a huddle Ron Grahn, Gary Edwards, John Ludy, 
Mike Bryant and Bob Lezeau contemplate their next 
Athletic tactic during a rousing soccer game at 
LaFollette field. Soccer grew in great popularity in 
1978. 


Smilovici took the singles competition 
by downing Brian Spears, 15-6 and 15- 
10. In the doubles competition, 
Smilovici teamed up with George 
Jenkins to beat Dave Shondell and 
Tony Washington by scores of 15-9, 
15-5. The co-ed competition saw 
Kevin Miller and Jill Skillman defeat 
George Jenkins and Judy Reed by 
scores of 21-10, 5-21, and 21-10. 

The One Way team defeated the 
Beta Griffins, 49-46, to take the overall 
basketball championship. Members of 
the One Way team were Bob 
Eschmann, Bob Holstein, Bill Welch, 
T.J. Randles, Danny Bilbirey, Jeff 
Toepter, Gary Lewis, Greg Brown, 
Keith Hipskind, and Greg Yost. Other 
winners were: Soul Empire (over 
LAGNAF) in residence halls; Trei City 
Hebas (over The Wons), independent; 
and One Way (over the Hotstuffs), 
open category; and the Beta Griffins 


Intramurals were an exciting way to spend time and 
instill group spirit for many organizations at | 
State. Here Tim Handork of Beta Theta Pi 

for a Basketball and a Beta Victory 
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friendly competition cont. 


(over the Lambda Chi Cougars), 
fraternity. 


In co-ed basketball, the Delt Eagles 
defeated the Mellow Days by a score of 


46-38 to take the championship. 
Members of the winning team were 
Jim Reed, Alan Updike, Sherri 


Kukahn, Julie Capello, Chad Bailey, 
Marma Grove, 


Susan Windle, and 


David Carpenter walked away with 
first place in the basketball free throw 
shooting contest, hitting 92 of 100 at- 
tempts. Second place went to Daniel 
Diebolt 

Splashketball saw the Sig Ep Steins 
upend the Waterballers by a 15-9 
score. The Sig Ep team was comprised 
of Kevin Custer, Norm Buckman, 
Gary Edwards, Ned Broadstreet, Dave 
Kreiger, Mike Dorter, Matt Salchert, 
and Bill Marantetle. 

The Waterballers came back to 
defeat the Water Warts, 67-44, in the 


swimming competition. Waterballers 
were Bob Schubert, Dave Phillips, Bill 
Stambaugh, Steve Dearborn, Larry 
Wiedman, Roger Karns, Digger Hart, 
Greg Frick, Tim Roach, Linda Koop- 
man, and Matt Gray. 

Individual winners were as follows: 
200-yard medley relay, the Water- 
ballers; 200-yard freestyle, Roger 
Karns; 50-yard freestyle, Tom Truitt; 


With in a split second, Dick Utley makes the decision 
that might have saved his life during a healthy rugby 
game. Defensive men with the ball can risk life and 
limb just to protect his possession of the ball. 


Randy Worland. 


200-yard medley, Chip Abbott; div- 
ing, Jim Sharp, 50-yard butterfly, 
Dave Phillips; 100-yard freestyle, 
Truitt; 100-yard backstroke, Karns; 
100-yard breaststroke, Mark Foster; 
and 200-yard freestyle relay, Williams 


Won. 
In the men’s volleyball division, 


O.B. Grand Finale took residence halls 
competition, Place in the Sun took in- 
dependents, and the Sigma Chi Sigs 
won the Greek competition. Place in 
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Jeff Zellars runs with the ball while being protected 
by Mike Bryant and Steve Hanger. Fraternity men 
and dorm residents participated in rugby as well as in 
other non-intercollegiate sports activities 
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Tight, tangle of arms and legs could be found about 
campus daily, especially at the scramble light during 
class switching. LaFollette field is the site of a rousing 
and rigorous rugby game. 


the Sun downed O.B. Grand Finale 
for the championship, 15-13 and 15- 
12. Members of Place in the Sun were 
Mark Rosheck, Doyle Minix, Kent Ar- 
nold, Mike Marcum, Don Brown, Neal 
Arnold, and Terry Brownell. 


Co-ed volleyball saw Straight Down 
defeat E.C. & Company by scores of 
15-7 and 15-6. Bess Maxwell, Shelly 
Walker, Ali Abusalch, Chuck Gilbert, 
Pam Wilson, Brenda Wilson, John 
Winchester, and Rich Hatfield, In 
three-man volleyball, the Volley Cards 
emerged victorious over the Sig Ep 
Steins, 11-15, 15-13, and 15-12. Russ 
Carney, John Hamilton, and Greg 
Kaufman made up the Volley Cards. 
(SES) 


Well prepared sports spectators came dressed for thi 
chilly autumn weather with cold beer by the c: 
Tom Hart, Tim Winey, and Duane Barid er 
afternoon as spectators at intramura port 
competition. 
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Sisters of Pi Beta Phi add spirit to the annual 
Homecoming parade through downtown Muncie. All 
the groups on campus who participated in the 
festivities made homecoming a colorful experience. 


The Ball State Marching Band was always a highlite 
to parades, games, and other various performances 
away from campus. For the members, who were a 
very close group, found friendships and fun mixed 
with a lot of hard work. 


Singing a medley of Stevie Wonder Hits the Pi Beta 
Phi and Sigma Chi took first place in the 1978 Spring 
Sing. Many groups worked long hours and sought 
perfection in their performance. 


Aside from being a popular class at Ball State, Folk 
dancing proved to be very entertaining when 
performed by the Banevolks. Their colorful costumes 
and lively movement were reminiscent of our 
European heritages. 


WE ARE NOT ALONE. 
Organizations were well aware of 
the fact that no one was alone at 
Ball State. They teamed up and 
sponsored activities which 
appealed to students in some form 
or another. Watermelon Bust, 
Circus Feed. and Bike-A-Thon 
Selling tickets at the student center for Sigma Switch 
in the autumn were Nancy Lapunea, Laurie 
Srickland and Nancy Hof. The tables outside the 


bookstore were very useful to organizations wanting 
to sell or advertise their projects. 


Organizations 


drew the masses off campus to 
participate in the Greek sponsored 
events. 
Special interest groups, such as 
SVS, helped the needy in the 
Muncie community. Campus 
Chest involved the entire campus 
in collecting funds for scholarships 
with chesters, hall auctions, and 
dance marathons. 
Residence halls experienced 

| CLOSE ENCOUNTERS of every 
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kind from greased door knobs to 
lounge discos. RHA brought 
beings from other colleges and 
universities with the summer 
NACURAH. Earlier in the year, 
during the energy crisis, RHA 
suggested students “Do it in the 
dark.” Complexes like Wagoner 
and Dehority set personal goals to 
change old images and coed living 
grew in numbers with freshmen 
under such conditions for the first 


The colorful and exotic costumes of the Madrigals 
and their well harmonized music were popular 
during the holidays singing carols at the Arts Building 
as well as other performances around the Ball State 
campus 

time. 

Wherever one turned, 
organizations were there in so} 
form drawing people almos : 
uncontrollably to their 
Without their presence. 
would have been be 


Beeman Hall Front Row: Carrie Ahrendts, Sheri Dick, Tonee Barnes. Second Row: Julie Smith, Pam 
Pfotenhauer, Pam Hinderer, Marcia Doty, Kim Greenwood, Joyce Mohr, Marianne Janicek, Kay Martin. 
Third Row: Pat Rogers, Kim Bowling, Shelly Arnold, Nancy Ortell, Paula Head, Sarah Stilwell, LuAnne Fox, 
June Clark, Kim Opela, Gay Andrick. Fourth Row: Wendy Housholder, Kim Riner, Patti Clark, Valerie 
Fletcher, Tammy Tate, Terry Services, Gwyn Congill, Diane Moorman, Sandy Brown, Ann Wolfe, Kimberly 
Duncan, Pat Nedza, Toni Carter. Back Row: Anita Stout, Lisa Lowery, Debra Stutzman, Cheryl Levarn, 
Luanne Dexter, Karla Fox, Linda Hughey, Kathy Nuttle, Chris Liese, Ruth Hurst, Joan Levering, Sue Harves, 
Sandy Crider, Linda May, Jo Horn. 
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Wilson Hall. Front Row: Lynn Gilbert, Sue Wanzer, Teri Baumgartern. Second Row: Pam Miyata, Barbara 

Peacok, Cathi Cripe, Kris Beam, Judi Goodrick, Linda Coss, Joyce Grove, Lisa Simes. Third Row: Deb 

Kleofer, Sandy Straup, Anne Lesch, Vickie Welsh, Sue Hackler, Donna Tharp, Sus Crabill, Lois Andis, Discarded boxes in Dehority’s back entrance 
Gretchen Doles, Betty Allison. Fourth Row: Jerlyn Schmidt, Marla Amstutz, Lisa Rapp, Beth Buckles, Abha signify the end of a hectic moving-in day. Residents 
Kapila, Pam Younts, Betsy Kappes, Kelly Gaugler, Cheryl Pluris, Deborah Ricker, Susan Boyer, Lori Smith. later regretted burning the boxes as they searched 
Back Row: Carol Senefeld, Glenda Dobrick, Kelly Elkins, Rebecca Rene Modlin, Narda Fee, Cindy Snyder, _ through grocery stores for storage cartons throughout 
Rita Beavers, Sue Miller, Jayni Smith, Pamn Lafollette, Mary Kay Fabian. the year. 
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Wilson Hall Front Row: Connie Corey, Susan Clauser, JoAnn Hallawell, Lisa Miller, Jill Kurtz, Luanna Jena, 
Carol Shelley, Lynn Montgomery, Barbara Massel. Second Row: Michelle Porter, Lori Tice, Mary Beckley, 
Freda Luers, Robin Hunter, Nancy Reel, Theresa Weaver, Tamra Smith, Emily Born. Third Row: Tami 
Gunder, Lisa Puckett, Cynthia Winters, Diana Lucas, Pam Wilson, Debbie Kirkendall, Jenny Tutterrow, 


Janet Smith, Kathy Walter, Tammy Bailey, Dawn Johnston, Sue Reiner, Diane Shawver. Fourth Row: Kelly 
Myers, Lila Smoot, Pam Clayton, Debbie Neal, Sue Weber, Debbie Heiney, Julie Powanda, Deb Martin, 
Lorrie Robbins, Anne Whitcomb, Kathy Withered, Ginger Williamson, Lorna Reinhart, Martha Esch, Cindy 


Overholt, Polly Slover. Back Row: Margaret Konkol, Pat Werder, Mary Pozdol, Sue Moran, Stephanie Boyer, 


ot Chism, Bonny Dudley, Kathy Hardex, Connie Mitchell, Michelle Toepp, Susan Conley, Diane 
eis. 
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Close quarters, confined craziness 


Residence Halls were much more 
than a place to come home to after a 
hard day on campus. The buildings 
themselves perhaps lacked the comfort 
of Mom’s back porch; fall quarter 
opened with no curtains for more than 
half the rooms, and starched white 
sheets had to suffice. Dorm life was, at 
times, a hassle when the decibel level 
rose as Little River Band sang “Happy 
Anniversary, Baby,” and echoed off 
the next wing wall. Being a “dorm rat” 


meant coping with 4 a.m. February 
fire drills and continual natural yogurt 
and fr. fr. gr. (french fried grouper). 
However frustrating, the scale 
balanced evenly with a number of 
reasons to stay in a hall. It was cheap, 
and the food; however bland, was 
always prepared. There was always 


Ruined by rains shortly after the 7 AM judging, 


Johnson Complex’s homecoming display was 


awarded first prize. The Complex was known 
throughout campus for its “Kazoo” spirit block, 
winning several spirit sticks. 


someplace to go, or something to do, 
when your roommate slept, studied or 
had a date. 

Ball State furnished a variety of liv- 
ing options with its 34 halls; from 
single-sex housing to  brother/sister 
halls to the co-ed living option, each 
hall had a character formulated by its 
own particular sector of the university 
population. Living in a residence hall 
gave over 6,800 students the op- 
portunity to see lives behind the faces 
they passed daily at the scramble light. 

Nine of the halls were usually 
categorized by one of two stereotypes: 
nunnery or convent. Wilson Hall in 
Johnson Complex and all eight halls in 
DeHority and Woodworth Complexes, 
struggled to establish strong hall 
governments and active programming, 
despite a large freshman population 
and many Greek-oriented activities. 
“It was like this,” said Indianapolis 
senior, Cathy “Smats” Mattingly, 
Trane Hall president, “We just did the 


best we could with what we had.” 
could with what we had.” 


Tots as well as teenage brothers and sisters crowded 
resident halls during special Little Kin Weekends. 
Wilson Hall’s February Bingo was one of many 
activities, including talent shows, picnics, and movies 
held for visitors. 


Close quarters 


Girls rebelled against the nunnery 
image and just tried to make their halls 
the best. Carrie Ahrendts, Beeman 
Hall freshman from New Palestine, 
was crowned Miss Watermelon Bust 
1977 amidst much confusion and a 
Mr. Plum Balls contest. Beeman Hall 
also won the overall first place trophy 
in the women’s division of Theta Chi 
Tug-of-War. 

A central location was what promp- 
ted the women of Crosley Hall to re- 
main in the hall. And many “convent” 
residents felt a strong sense of unity. 
“Rogers Hall was a real community. 
Girls got along really well, and the hall 

Through a variety of experiences 
and activities, the nine single-sex halls 
attempted to break the stereotypes, 
and make their halls as good as home. 

Brother/sister halls shared friend- 
ships and fire drills. Having members 
of the opposite sex just downstairs, 
upstairs or next door proved to be the 
basis for the family atmosphere found 
in brother/sister halls. Residents of 
brother sister halls cheered at football 
games together, got busted for drink- 
ing together, studied together, and 
shared a common dining service. 

“Botsford and Swinford Halls had a 
family atmosphere,” stated sophomore 
Marcia Ressler, Dayton, Ohio. “It was 
a lot of fun, because the people were 
became close,” said Williamsburg 
junior Judy Ward. 


Freshmen with late housing deposits were surprised 


with study lounges and sorority suites as temporary 
housing. Peggy Little and LeChris Carter make do 
with homemade closets in their sorority suite home in 
Wood Hall. 


With no brother hall to share activities, Rogers 
residents were involved in campus-wide events. 
Caroline Cass, Dawn Jones, Gail Ronadall, Mary 
Mattingly, Sue Leitch, and Jill Stutzman vie for the 
spirit trophy at Watermelon Bust 
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Temporarily set apart from studies and homework, 
Rogers resident Caroline Cass spends an evening off- 
campus at a dance presentation performed by folk 
troup, Banevolks. For Cass, free time was also spent 
with Greek life activities. 
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Swinford Hall Front Row: Tim Lipsey, Fred Borkowski, Keith Fugener, Dave Cirstantello, Mark Wortman, 
Charles Vrtis, Chuck Swisher, Scott McClintock, Paul Sternberg. Second Row: Doug Miller, Kevin Scott, Rich 
Stark, Mike Beebe, Stephen Toth, Jim Crume, John Schneider, Dan James, Steve Bryan, Jim Lines, Tom 
McNulty, Randy Lawerence. Third Row: Dave Leonard, Curt Lambert, Wanye White, Jeff Hines, Keith 
Berfield, Brent Stacks, John Naab, Michael Scanlon, Mark Scroggs, Rick Huff, Steve Gustafson. Fourth Row: 
Mark Zanconaio, Don Piggush, Dan Slabaugh, Todd Haines, Randy Metzger, Michael Williams, Tom 
Nemcik, Paul Barrett, Skip Tinsel, Bill Stumpf. Back Row: Jim Walters, Alan Brown, Tim Bohannon, Tony 
Hiatt, Tom Fields, David McCLure, Marty Dygert, Ken Stacy, Ron Reim, Bill Bolander, Mark Ervin, Dave 
Wietbrock, Robert Setty, Vince Doyle, Ken Thieme, Andy Zehner, Brian Williams. 


Botsford Hall (First Group) Front Row: Kim Harsh, Julie Neylor, Lexa Craigie, Ann Keller, Cindy Watts, 
Linda Bowman, Sheryl Rogers. Second Row: Kathy Hudson, Karen Park, Jeanna Odle, Kathy Neuhouser, 
Tami Pope, Phyllis Stover, Donna Kleine, Denise Sullivan, Sue Kaiser. Third Row: Terri Johnson, Carolyn 
Herold, Cindy Silvey, Teresa Heiny, Ann Brumbaugh, Sue Rich, Pat LaPlante, Connie Augsburger, Brenda 
Schatzman, Jeannie Carstens. Fourth Row: Jane Wagner, Lynn Melton, Debbie Wehman, Cindy McKnight, 
Lynne Moxley, Lynnette Zurwell, Merlyn Sarber, Janice Bilby, Mary Jane Wyatt. Back Row: Dottie Holzer, 
Darlene Wolf, Cheryl Stoner, Lori Quinn, Julie Klaus, Donna Arnett, Mindy Wiley, Cindy Lemler, Kelly 
Fischer, Vickie Glancy, Deby McDowell, Pat Anderson. 


Botsford Hall (Second Group) Front Row: Donna Hoile, Marmie Houchens, Cindy Meith, Carol Clouse, Katie 
Lawson, Cindy Lahr, Carol Bolyard, Sally Richardson. Second Row: Melissa Hayes, Kathy Wark, Vicki 
Taylor, Joyce Umbach, Beth Southard, Donna Strane, Allison Walters, Brenda Thackery, Marybeth Helwig. 
Third Row: Laurel Hensel, Joyce Carlson, Barb Nakcman, Patty Riffel, Beth Arehart, Susanna Harter, Susan 
Claxton, Marietta McWhorter, Peggy Kelly, Karla Gerberding, Joyce DeWit. Fourth Row: Jeanie Clement 

Pat Prow, Becky Weber, Cindy Harris, Jenn Coffman, Barb Thebo, Leah Houser, Robin Drake, Bev 
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Clements, Diane Hughes, Carolyn Andrews. Back Row: Anita Cory, Nannette Moegerle, Chery! jill 
Dye, Kim Wiles, Jenny Kufce, Gina Ellis, Bonnie Sherida, Patty Heckman, Amy Clark, Marcia Andrew 
Laurie Hansen, Nicole Taylor, Michelle Henny, Cindy Cassens. 
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Close quarters 


very friendly and willing to help 
others. There were a lot of honor 
students living here, and we had the 
highest G.P.A. on campus. Almost 
everyone was active, unified and con- 
tributed to the effort.” She continued, 
“There's a strong sense of pride. We 
were involved in the community as 
well as Ball State. 


Brady Hall tried to prove that the 
sun could tan in winter quarter when 
they sponsored the first annual Ms. 
Snow Queen contest. Fifteen Brady 
girls vied for the title in swimwear 
while standing in deep snow. Members 
of the varsity football team judged the 
contest. 

Many women, however, did choose 
to live in and return to those nine halls. 
“T didn't like the connotations I got 
from living there,” said Columbia City 
freshman Jill Hoffman, Wood Hall 
resident. “People think its a lot worse 
than it was. I wouldn't live anywhere 
else.” 

Adjacent La Follette Complex hous- 
ed four pairs of brother/sister halls. As 
one of the United States’ largest 
residence hall complexes, LaFollette 
housed countless personalities. From 
Clevenger’s Bike-a-thon team to 
Edward’s Hose Kings, each hall 
reflected a comaraderie only “Laugh- 
a-lot” residents understood. 

Mysch Hall president Mary Mackin 
South Bend sophomore, termed the 
Mysch/Hurst Hall combination “a 
little community.” Hurst Hall director 
Bruce Storey agreed with Mackin. 
“The year before last we had a lot of 
party people, but the atmosphere 
changed considerably. We won 
Campus Chest (doubles division) and 
the RHA Christmas bulletin board 
contest. We've had a “Sexy Legs” 
contest with activities with Mysch that 
have been well-attended and made a 
lot of money.” 


Knotts/Edwards was much the 
same as companion La Follette Halls. 
“Neither Knotts or Edwards were 
known for scholars, politicians, or 
athletes, but most of the residents 
seemed to enjoy living here,” said stu- 
dent staff Gail Waldron, Indianapolis 


Loaded down with as much as she can carry, Missy 
Wickes makes the move into Mysch Hall. Each year 
students and their parents amaze themselves with the 
bulk of luggage they move into the dorm rooms from 
home. 
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Hot and horrible heat in September made conditions 
uncomfortable for parents and students as they 
moved the students into the halls. Beth Snider and 
her parents found the job physically exhausting, as 
well. 


Mysch Hall (Group I) Front Row: Linda Williams, Maureen Becher, Cathy Melloh. Tami Morgan, Sally 
Taylor, April Oberle, Sandy Drummond, Debi White, Kim Lewis. Second Row: Ruth Spencer, Peggy Miller, 
Stacy Fromme, Susan Hatheway, Dawn Cashman, Kim Rinehart, Margie Narwold, Kim McPherron, Kelly 
Adelsperger, Barb Comley. Third Row: Kelly Selvio, Mary Mackin, Sharon Finkle, Tammie Chadwell. Jill 
Hansen, Linda Savage, Mary Clegg, Becky Sweeney, Pat Paul, Joyce DeMoss. Back Row: Mary O'Brian. Judy 
Rooney, Tina Kelly, Carol Clark, Lorraine Purdy, Diana Buser, Sandy Jackson, Peggy Pyne, Kathy Brand, 
Cathy Pogue, Geneva Fehling, Judy Gavin, Lisa Zimmerle. ia 


Mysch Hall (Group 2). Front Row: Cristi Conn, Debbie Knaft, Susan Alcorn, Diane Parker, Terri Ellett, 
Robin Stein, Irma Hockstetler. Second Row: April Dawn Thomas, Della Baker, Kyle Rothermel, Cathy 
Turner, Liz Chergosky, Roxanne Carlin, Karen Smith, Susan McGuire, Joie Campanale. Third Row: Annie 
Kniesly, Lisa Isaacs, Benita Booher, Marybeth Israel, Vanessa Monternayor, Lynda Berdusco, Kathy Lee, Ann 
Beyer, Mary Dwyer, Linda Struewing. Back Row: Karen Daugherty, Val Graham, Barbara Crapsey, Mary 
Ann Smatt, Donna Mills, Cindy Cox, Beth Neely, Kathy Daugherty, Mary Mever, Chellee DeLaruelle, Sharon 
Seitzinger, Jackie Longacre. 
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Hurst Hall (First Group). Front Row: Terry Blaker, Mark Foster, Jeff Thomasson. Second Row: Allen 
Fivecoate, Jeff Quillen, William Gaither, Bruce Robinson, David Howenstine, Steve Oleksy, Jim Grim, Mark 
Records. Third Row: John Mullen, Curt Johnson; Brian McClure, David Wehman, Jim Kincaid, Steve Young, 
Tim Severns, Mike Poole, Richard DiRenzo, Greg Arnott, Andy Evans. Fourth Row: Tom Hansen, Ken 
Kreiger, Kevin Farrell, Karl Wallpe, Keith Luken, Tim Luken, Ron Hoeing, Monty McWilliams, David 
Fassett. Fifth Row: Larry Knotts, Randy Abbott, Kevin Elixman, Brian DeRue. Sixth Row: Matt Vesay, John 
Snyder, Steve Collins, Dave Robinson, Dave Breakhill, Randy Scazmy, Mark Kielhofer, Keith Luers, Ed 
Boyer, Tom Murphy. 


Hurst Hall (Second Group). Front Row: Kelly Kern, Mark Lugar, Jeff Pruitt, Craig Howe, Bruce Storey. 
Second Row: Jim French, William Lynch, Jack Carson, Jeffrey Youst, Curtis Henley, Vince Granieri, Kevin 
Brumfield, Samuel Morris. Third Row: Eric Gale, Howard Evans, Kerry Stoops, Doug Sykes, Steve Fiddler, 
Andrew Deboze, Ray Irvin, Roger Karns. Fourth Row: Russell Hargitt, Dave Johnson, Scott Day, Tim 
Przbysz, Rod Riggs. 


Knotts Hall (Group I) Front Row: Terri James, Natalie Cassel, Beth Wenz, Kathy Andrysiak, Jenny Patty, 
Janet Price. Second Price: Dana Budd, Chery] Koch, Janice Przybylinski, Sandra Kerr, Rachel Brooks, Sharon 
Medler, Emily Hines, Michelle Horlacher, Patricia Pay. Third Row: Karen Bailey, Pamela Bonewitz, Anita 
Wiley, Jackie Vician, Honey Lou Maxwell, Myra Dubach, Laura Homberger, Mary Kay Wenning, Vicki 
Gullett, Denise Amos. Back Row: Terri Agler, Kathy Wade, Candy Culver, Gail Waldron, Pam Carriveau, 
Jolice Pojeta, Sharon Evans, Yvonne Kalne, Cindy Murphy, Donna Beach, Sharon O'Keefe. 
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Finding a short cut to moving in is always helpful and 
your kid brother carrying the heavy loads is a 
blessing, as Sheryh Hamilton found out. But her 
brother John might have a different attitude. 


Close quarters 


junior. New Castle senior Larry Sells 
staffed. Edwards and supported 
brother/sister living. “We had a lot ot 
crazy people, and everybody liked to 
study as well as party, which is impor- 
tant. Our relationship with Knotts was 
really great, and the guys always seem- 
ed to enjoy doing things with the 
residents.” 
Brayton/Clevenger Halls 


also 
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shared a special feeling. “Brayton and 
Clevenger stuck together all the time. 
Our staff team worked together, we 
had the same policies, and shared 
duties. Both halls had quite a few 
talented people, and we shared joint 
coffeehouses where they performed,” 
said student staff Jean Wilfong, Green- 
field senior. 

Noyer Complex consistently had a 


high request for new residents, pro- 
bably because of its central location. 
But programming and parties, both 
geared to strong male-female relation- 
ships, may have had something to do 
with it. “A lot of people requested 


Creating clever desk decorations was one of the most 
pleasant duties of the desk staffs in Woodworth 
complex. The colorful decorations brightened the 
appearance of the hall and lifted the spirits of the 
residents. 
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Noyer because of the convenient cen- 
tral location on campus. Most of the 
people live here for more than one 
year. The atmosphere’s not too rowdy, 
but also not too serious,” said Sarah 
Farney, student staff and Indianapolis 
junior. 

Studebaker West housed four 
brother/sister halls. Joint hall councils 
from Palmer/Davidson and 
Painter/Whitcraft attempted to make 
high rise living easy with activities 
such as Palmer’s Bleached Bone Follies 
and Whitcraft’s Winter Weekend. 
Palmer has also gained notoriety for its 
annual Christmas parade of sixth floor 
guys-dressed as Santa, elves, and 
reindeer-throughout the dining  ser- 
vice. 

Brother/sister living brought 
students closer-most of the time legal- 
ly, during hours. But the co-ed 
lifestyles found members of the op- 
posite sex sharing squabbles in laundry 
rooms at 4 a.m. 


A smiling jack-o-lantern graced the lobby of Elliot 
Hall during the spooky Halloween season. Halloween 
was one of Ball State’s favorite traditions many 
students went trick or treating and there were 
numorous parties. 


Desk staff in Davidson, Chris Bookout talks with 
Stuart Boggs a junior from Maplewood, New Jersey 
about the students best friend “Thelma Miller.” Ball 
State’s students could borrow five dollars from the 
desk for a period of two weeks. 
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Transmitting Dave 
| Manager, 


WSAS_ General 
looks over WSAS’s 


Schwan, 
Highland junior, 


temporary transmitter, the original transmitter being 
stolen. Both transmitters were designed and built by 
_ the WSAS engineering department. (MP) 


Knotts Hall (Group II) Front Row: Beth Butz, Lois Rans, Benita Sparks, Joni Ogle, Dee Dee Pflum, Beth 
Phillips, Tina Disinger. Second Row: Cathy Harbaugh, Joyce Persinger, Nancy Terrill, Kim Jackson, Karen 
McNeely, Tammi Bloom, Nancy Zeigler, Laurie Zanellato, B.J. Shera. Third Row: Becky Kaisher, Sarah 
Warren, Sue Farmwald, Bev Petercheff, Jane Pirtle, Cindy Johnson, Kim Hippensteel, Cathy Witty, Debbie 
Walls, Judi Sinkhorn, Sue Daily. Back Row: Casi Bromelmeier, Cathy Aylstock, Sherri Ketron, Tammy 
Gildea, Mary Martin, Alice McDonald, Mary Elftman, Zora Handschy, Debi Claghorn, Audrey Fitzpatrick. 


Klipple Hall. (First Group) Front Row: Barb Vaninwegen, Frances Pops, Becky Pershing, Lisa Cox, Jean 
Youngblood, Michele Pearson, Kay Spahr, Linda Crum, Deb Strohl, Karen Frank. Second Row: Donna 
Rutana, Vonda Powers, Jan Niebel, Deb Cross, Cindy Nevitt, Cathy Johnson, Kim Swales, Sharon Yount. 
Third Row: Margaret Barta, Missy Myers, Kim Davenport, Becky Mueller, Linda Ficken, Lorre Benne, Robin 
Chapman, Carol Fliehman, Robin Klute, Julie Kilgore, Jaimi Warthman, Nanette Heagy, Julie Wilson, Ann 
Metz. Fourth Row: Sherry Demory, Monie Engle, Jayne Dickensheets, Shiela Shank, Jennifer McCord, Kerr 
Smith, Susan Letizia, Patti Meeks, Martha Jones, Pat Lancet, Melanie Hilfiker, Mary Ellen Head, Pam 
Driscoll, Deb Curtiss, Leslie Storch. 


Klipple Hall II. Front Row: Robin Klute, Kay Spahr, Barb VanInwegen, Frances Pops, Kelly Dillin, Kim 
Krout, Carol Budlong. Second Row: Lisa Cox, Susan Kuper, Julie Wilson, Nanette Heagy, Pam Garrett, 
Michele Pearson, Jean Youngblood, Renee McGaffic, Kim Swales, Cindy Thompson. Third Row: Barbara 
Raines, Marla Lain, Judy Rowe, Lorre Benne, Cheryl Coombs, doreen Meentz, Cindy Nevitt, Patty Kelly, 
Colleen Zello, Michelle Wilder. Fourth Row: Karen Frank, Jayne Dickensheets, Lynn Ryan, Linda Ficken 
Kathy Kile, Sylvia Casper. Fifth Row: Susan Letizia, Beth Bird, Patti Meeks, Kerr Smith, Cindy Parker, Leona 
Raines, Sharon Yount, Lynn Perry, Mindy Mueller, Kris Bean, Dolly Bretzlaff, Marcia Mackey, Judy Graham 
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Williams Hall. Front Row: Greg Mount, Ed Reed, Bruce Kotek, Jeff Tober, Daryl Zimmer, Kurt Humphrey, 
Gene Burton, Jim Newberry. Second Row: Marc Yesberger, Jeff Mount, Geoff Frank, Bob Patrick, Gary Kron. 
Third Row: Joe Smith, Ralph Hartnagel, Ric Edwards, Tom Joyner, Reed Steele, Dan Schwartz, Bret Barbre, 
Mike Marcum. Fourth Row: Jim Niespodziany, Steve Keisker, Joel Hettmansperg, Mike Peterson, Terry 
Brownell, Ed Fisher, Jim Watson, Greg Gardner, Doug Carman, Ken Strickland, Alan Clark. Fifth Row: 
Dennis Weaver, Dave Petrey, Randy Renbarger, Steve Citari, Tim Dawson, Tony Pilotte, Kent Arnold, Gary 
Roberts, Steve Klees. Sixth Row: Doug Germann, Dennis Casey, Pieter Overbeeke. 


Moving-in madness took over residence halls for three 
days in early September. Freshman Chery! Perry has 
the help of Mom, Dad, and friend Phillip Cosley as 
she makes Jeep Hall her new home. (WEV) 
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Palmer Hall. Front Row: Jerry Seward, John Miller, Michael Glantz, Kelly Bryan, Tim Erickson. Second Row: 
Eric Bandy, Jeff Koellner, Kevin Hull, Brian Truex, Gregg Brown. Third Row: Chris Whitacre, Joe Herscher, 
Brad Woods, Brett Hoffer, Doug Grinstead. Back Row: Rex Sharp, Gary Burriss, Mike Schuler, Filenor 
Magard, Jim Parsons. 
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Palmer Officers. Jay Frymeier, wing rep.; Brian Truex, win rep.; Joe Henschen, wing rep.; Eric Bandy, 
property chairman. Second Row: Jerry Seward, secretary; Kelly Bryan, treasurer; Mike Glantz, president; Kris 
John, vice president. 
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Close quarters 


Three halls, Schmidt, Burkhardt, 
and Jeep joined Studebaker East as co- 
ed halls and spent time establishing 
governments and fighting stereotypes. 
As a throwback to the rowdy 60s, 
Wagoner Complex had long been 
labeled the Zoo, and president Mitch 
Ripley, Plymouth sophomore, said, 
“People calling us a Zoo really makes 
me mad. Last year we fought to get rid 
of the Zoo image. The girls really have 
settled the guys down.” 

Movies like The Harrard 
Experiment put ideas in people’s minds 
that living in a co-ed hall was one con- 
stant orgy. But surprisingly, co-ed 
residents found that 24-hour living, 
complete with curlers and raunchy 
gym trunks, cut down on the hanky- 
panky and stressed a family at- 
mosphere. Ripley believed that 
Wagoner was, however, “more 
romantically inclined than other co-ed 


Resident hall occupants participated in the 
homecoming kickoff games in October. Jeep hall 
resident Gary Veach and Mysch Hall resident Jan 
Lackner paired up for the softball pass. (MKH) 


Residents of Schmidt Hall surround Carla Tatro, Fort 
Wayne freshman, to celebrate Tatro’s engagement in 
the Schmidt study lounge. This was the climax of 
candle passing, a ceremony held in the dark, in which 
the young women sit in a circle and the engaged girl 
blows out the candle. (WEV) 
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halls, because of the high number of 
freshmen.” 

Schmidt Hall was another hall that 
became co-ed in the fall. Schmidt was 
75 percent freshmen, basically because 
in the confusion of the previous 
year most of Schmidt’s women had 
moved out. Housing had originally 
planned to make Schmidt a men’s hall, 
but it became co-ed when there 


Special meals were a change of pace for hall residents 
especially when it wasn’t near a holiday. LaFollette 
Complex residents moved outdoors for a spring lawn 
picnic behind the complex dining service. (JAG) 


A limited number of bike lockers forced most students 
to leave their bicycles out in the weather. Elkhart 
sophomore Dori Vinson finds it necessary to clean her 
Schwinn 10-speed, parked outside Painter Hall. 
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Antonelli, Fran Harshman. Second Row: Martha Wells, Janet Colgrave, Jackie Moore, Christie Wantz, Julie 
McCoy, Cindy Meyer, Cindy Martin, Debbie Warnock, Jim Kersten. Third Row: Mayland Nelms, Dale Parry, 
Greg Taylor, Phil Thornberg, Cindy Bare, Cathy Solomon, Rene Skelton, Terri Schroeder, Marlene Miller, 
Cindy Ham, Kathy Store. Fourth Row: Dave Wozny, Jeff Gerbers, Kim Bergl, Rita Fraser, Doug Petermann, 
Linda Smith, Dave Apple, Harry Dover, Tarcey Conners. Back Row: Joel Wesley, Frank Cole, Gary 
Compton, Mark Hoffman, Chris Effinger, Jo Shevchenko, Deb Miller, Steph High, Jeanne Nelson, Dawn 


| 
Schmidt Hall. Front Row: Doug Stein, Steve Somers, Mike Roelle, Ken Caligiuri, Jeff Lauman, Monico 
Lynch. 
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Schmidt Hall II. FRONT ROW: Debbie Hewes, Jenny Kowalski, Valerie Eley, Barb Holtvoigt, Charlie 
Hamrick, Larry Johnson, Beth Kowalski, Joyce Bandy, Tina Donahue. SECOND ROW: Lee Stepp, Michelle 
Pettit, Bernett Carr, Ellen Wallace, Carla Tatro, Anne Metcalf, Julie Cordes, Cindy Brown, Tammy Rains, 
Teresa Souder, Theresa Jones. THIRD ROW: David Dickens, Barbara Moore, Ann Clancy, Jodi Roser, Sandy 
Weith, Lisa Richard, Debbie Stofferl, Gail Tice, Janet Thompson, Yvone Campbell, Janet Nurrenbern, Leva 
Grundy. FOURTH ROW: Bob Weith, Marsha Reed, Dawn Kincaid, Kim Miller, Charlie Bunes, David 
Cornelius, Lowell Bailey, Jay Sidhman, Scott Weaver. BACK ROW: David Brown, Stephen Franklin, Gary 
Neff, Kim Dobis, Sandy Richardson, Ann Minniear, Claudia Carter, Keith Ronger, Sheila Milnes. 


; Wagoner Hall (Group I) Front Row: Darla Siner Kim Kolodziejski, Janet Hilger, Lori Millette, Don Williams 
phe peeled peed Saar eect Kris Rubin. Second Row: Jo Leath, Elaine Hayes, Beth Landis, Tami Tyner, Jo Gorman, Deb Nordling, 
Afternoon rain and strong winds destroyed the Annette Schultheis. Third Row: Jeff Thomasson, Cathy Holanda, Jenny Roll, Kathy Cox, Floyd Bowman 
exhibits before most of the campus had a chance to Tammi Reed, Kim Gregory, Michelle Asby, Cyndi Goodlet. Fourth Row: Clint Vetor, Chuck Harrison, Jef! 

| view them. (TAH) Hunt, Mike Cunningham, Jack Gibbons, Jeff Stanton, Marinda Dills, Ken Gordon. 
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Wagoner Hall (Group II) Front Row: Maureen O'Connor, Beth Picerk, Leslie Mac, Barb Dudek, Linda 
Wilson. Second Row: Karen Cochard, Kerry Bingham, Oliver, Boone, Marcia Dickman, Mike Whit, Brad 
Williams, Mitch Rpe. Third Row: Valerie Edwards, Doug Woods, Shelie Eggleston, Sharon Duffy, Cheryl 
Jones, Jan Murphy. Fourth Row: Mike Slosarz, Ed Cunningham, Scott Smith, Greg Jacoby, Dale Dunton. 


Painter Hall. Front Row: Cathy Marx, Kathy Warren, Debbie Evans, Jane Story, Tammy Brooking, Bobbie 
Ennis, Janet Grunden, Dawn Billings. Second Row: Sharon Bono, Carol Booler, Ann Foley, Becky Ingus, Amy 
Brockopp, Pam Dennis, Kim Millus, Daryl Van Hook, Jodi Tolbert, Cathy Sule, Jan Kornacki, Jane Hicks. 
Third Row: Darlene Clifton, Mona Birk, Joni Utter, Lisa Grover, Diana Showalter, Cheri Tillison, Tina 
Velasquez, Karen Shank, Pat Embree, Judy Petro, Rita Hughey, Lisa Jamison. Back Row: Patti Rister, Joy 
McRae, Cheri Kukelhan, Deb Bouman, Lisa Yeager, Deb Fifer, Ceanne Skee, Tracy Varner, Janice 
McMahan, Kari Skelton, Linda Plummer. 


Whitcraft Hall. Front Row: Mike Myers, Joe Vondersaar, Mike Ripley, Monty Thurman, Patrick Daniels, 
David Robbins. Second Row: Hugh Gerhardt, Rick Wilhelmus, Wayne Naylor, Ned Swanson, Doug Kuepper, 
Paul Leatherbury, John Stinnett. Third Row: Jim Kacius, Kevin Downey, Mike MacOwan, Scott Bishop, John 
Mazurkiewicz, Chuck Clark, Troy Hailey. Fourth Row: Randy Schwier, Dave Christopher, Robert Knoblock, 
Bob Morgan, Clif Reynolds, Bruce Drudge, Paco Nerflur, Kevin Kelly, Mark Robillard. Fifth Row: Paul 
Cupak, Tony Pasquali, Jerry Brown, Joe Burkhart, Jim Garner, Duane Morgan, Dane Lawing, Tom Dliger. 
Back Row: Danny Tanner, Mike Faisig, Andy Soley, Chris Dearborn, Bob Lindhorn, Joe Swimmer. 
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Brother/sister halls teamed up to participate in the 
building of Homecoming lawn decorations as well as 
co-ed neighboring halls. Tissue stuffing became an 
evening event in dorm lounges as decorations were 
done inside. (SED) 
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Close quarters 


werent enough men to fill the hall. 
Subsequently, almost everyone was 
new to the hall. Indianapolis freshman 
Charlie Hamrick served as president. 
“This was the first year for the hall to 
become co-ed and it was like breaking 
ground to get things going. I think the 
most effective thing that we did was 
get a brand new council going from 
scratch,” he said. 


Residence Halls (NACURH)  con- 
ference in May 1977 at Oklahoma 
State University, the year was spent by 
preparing for a conference of over 600 
people from all over the United States. 

Menk and Hurlbut Halls, in 
Studebaker East, spend their third 
year as co-ed halls working on many 
goals. Mishawaka senior Vicki Van 
Vooren, Menk president, stated inner- 


Far away from the rowdiness of residence halls, 
Geraldine Carriet finds a semi-solitude place on 
campus to sketch for her Drawing I class. Not even 
passing bicyclists seemed to bother her. (CAS) 


Hurlbut bikers, Joellen Murphy and Gail Nilson, 
both Hurlbut juniors, slap hands as Gail takes off for 
her turn down to go around the bike track during 
Sigma Switch, October 2. (CAS) 
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hall unity as an ideal of Menk’s 
council. “The coucil effectively tried to 
improve interaction among the 
residents and successfully completed 
the wishes of residents many times in 
terms of what they wanted to see 
done,” she commented. 


Hurlbut Hall attempted to get more 
involved in campus-wide activities, 
and also promoted inner-hall ac- 
tivities. Residents began friendships 
early in the year after a series of floor 
open houses, then proceeded to win 
the singles division of Campus Chest. 
A Hurlbut formal dance in February 
broke the monotony of winter quarter, 
and got residents together in an off- 
campus atmosphere. 

By combining social life and 
homework, the five co-ed halls 
found that life with over 200 brothers 
and sisters made the college experience 
like family. 


All 34 halls had a council which 
governed social and _ educationai 
functions for the hall. In turn, the 
Residence Hall Association, consisting 
of one representative from each hall, 
served as the governing body for all 
halls. Promoting activities, developing 
hall leadership, and solving problems 
within the halls were the major goals 
of RHA. On-Campus Days and Goofy 
Olympics gave hall residents the 
chance to participate in discos, 
coffeehouses, and games like TV’s 
Almost Anything Goes. RHA 
sponsored an awareness workshop in 
May at the stadium picnic grounds, 
which gave all new officers the chance 
to explore and develop leadership 
potential. 


When RHA first proposed a “Do it 
in the dark” energy conservation pro- 
gram late fall quarter, most people ig- 
nored it. But in March, when energy 
conservation became an_all-too-true 
reality RHA led halls in “doing it in the 
dark.” Residents turned off lights and 
stereos and turned on tenacity by 
doing without the little luxuries. 

Perhaps RHA’s greatest accomplish- 
ment was the hosting of a successful 
national conference in May at Johnson 


Up to her neck in chicken wire, Lafayette senior Beth 
Landis pitched in and helped build the Burkhart Hall 
Homecoming decoration. The chicken wire became a 
fat lady as a part of the circus theme. (SED) 
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Edwards Hall. Front Row: Ahles, Eli Reeves, Derryl Craddock, Chuck Cleaver, Charlie Packer, Bob 
Strodtbeck, Elighie Wilson. Second Row: Doug Anderson, Mark Storen, Jerry Rogers, Keith Kincaid, Brett 
Mauk, Mike Johnson, Jay Turner, David Cole. Third Row: Chris Oppy, Raymond Bishop, Doug Hagy, Bob 
Marlatt, Mike Reed, Dave Strole, Jim Shelley, Stan McCoy. Fourth Row: Dave Ballentine, Fritz Behlen, Phil 
Vail, Bill Magee, Ron Menze, Chris Cohee, Gary Robinson. Back Row: David Carr, Jeff Tull, Dave Mochalski, 
Gerry Magallan, Rick Carlson, James Ritter. 


Crosley Hall. (First Group) Front Row: April Thurston, Nadja Owens, Cheryl Juareg, Jeannie Miller, Sharon 
Kuntz. Second Row: Melissa Bergman, Cathi Weatherly, Deb Bartlett, Joan Elkins, Lucinda Haring, Lisa 
Englehardt. Third Row: Lynn Jenkins, Kristi Gaugler, Carole Frach, Liane Cooper. Fourth Row: Diane 
Meagher, Laura Nichols Janet Meagher, Joan Schonnegg. 


Crosley Hall (Second Group) Front Row: Cindy Cassidy, Patty Molloy, Joan Elins, Debbie Bartlett, Julie 
Harbaugh, Cheryl Haywood, Monica Grall, Debbie Wolfard, Linda Brunner. Second Row: Paula Meyer, 
Susan Lomas, Sheryn Ellis, Susan Geiger, Monica Ware, Candy Cox, Gwynn Owens, Cheryl Juarey, Julie 
Giver, Kay Sherrill, June Sufert, Patti O'Conner. Third Row: Cheryl Kamstra, Carla Bickers, Cathy Cox, 
Carole Frash, Linda Blevins, Cindy Hogwood, Gretchen Fortune, Ellen Dickman, Patty Music, Kim Meyer, 
Kathy Hawley, Lisa Bohlander. Fourth Row: Lisa Engelhardt, Jeannie Miller, Joan Schonegg, Cindy Haring, 
Laura Nichols, Penni Walker, Gwynne Beard, Maxine Nicholson, Sheila Langford, Lynn Carlson, Kim 
Markey, Cindy McMilliam, Charlaine Maris. Back Row: Diane Mongher, Barbara Stewart, Janet Meagher, 
Lynn Jenkins, Teresa Wesolowski, Jenny Morgan, Sue Doeppers, Nancy Hurdle, Jane Vaughan, Beth 
McNealy, Donna Hogdin, Anita Mack, Cather Rueger, Barb Herendeen, Joan Black, Sue Pacanouski. 
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Hurlbut Hall (First Group) Front Row: Rosalin Renfro, Suzan Falkner. Second Row: Sue Norwaish, Susan 
Boswell, Ellen Etscheid, Mark Taub, Mary Beth Morse, Janet Neese. Third Row: Karen Vail, Karen Forbes, 
Pam Mulberry, Denise Klinker, Elizabeth Merino, Mary Major, Bev Maloney, Dianne Woods, Caroline 
Walters, Candy Gutapfel, Jil Hufford, Cindy Nulf, Amy McVay. Fourth Row: Sally Williams, Pam Martin, 
Jill Locke, Cindy Phillips, Sue Bratsch, Jill Burt, Laurel Krueger, Dorene Funke. Fifth Row: Mitch Schutz, Jo- 
Ellen Murphy, Lynette Snider, Gail Nelson, Nancy Nitsch, Linda Nierman, Satch Sanders, Thayne King, 


Gregg Lindsey, Pat Cedars, Greg Young, Dennis Staton. Back Row: Scott Owen, Kevin Abney, John McMann, 
Kirk Rhoades. 


Hurlbut Hall (Second Group) Front Row: Tony Smith, Bob Stinson, Mike Arko, Tom Boyd, Debbie Bowles, 
Patsy Johnson, Kristin Manatrey, Kerry Arter, Marty Jones. Second Row: Noreen Komenda, Paula Santa, Beth 
Sell, Sue Raber, Peggy Zimmerman, Alysen Briere, Lisa Dowers, Patty Condi, Kathy O’Brien, Ken Roberts, 
Karin Jones. Third Row: Rick While, Mark Woodford, Jeff Kerns, Bob Cocke, Al Lesar, Alan Cousert, Mike 
Gaither, Byron Kaiser, Randall Clark, Debbie Bogan. Back Row: Terry Woods, Dan Brown, Kevin Hotz, 


Mark Vollmar, Gregg Anderson, Michael Brown, Chalmers Goshorn, David Koerner, John Sergott, Steve 
Frazer, Mike Brady, Steve Tafflinger. 


Elliott Hall. Front Row: Diane Kennedy, Mary Jo Nuland, Kathy Becker, Kim Lantz, Cheryl Fry. Second 
Row: Bill Goodhart, Tom Jena, Hana Oudes, Nancy Hollandbeck, Richard Nichols, Trish Ricketts. Third 
Row: Mike Matthews, Bill Hueber, Jerry Daucherty, Jack Daniels, Tom Hanlin, Peggy Dickin, Philip Nangle. 
Fourth Row: Maryjo McDonald, Laura Beach, Mike Cook, Brenda Burkey, Randy Johnson. Back Row: Jim 
Rudhman, Rick Lechlitner, Dave Lowry, Pablo Nunez. 
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Elliott Hall 

Ist row: Shannon Basey; Mrs. J.; Peggy Dicken; Hana Oudes; Terri Montgomery; Kim Lantz; Maria Chisick. 
2nd row: Jim Cheviron; Mary Jo McDonald; Mary Jo Nuland; Nancy Brown; Trish Ricketts; Nancy Mielcarek; 
Julie Bowen; Laura Frazer; Susie Johnson; Bill Goodhart. 

3rd row: Della Phillips; Kate Duffy; Lenzy Hendrix; Tyna Landgrebs; Mary Bonnell; Sherry Allendorph; Gary 
Ricks; Pablo Nunez. 

4th row: Rich Lechlitner; Dave Dixon; Tom Hanlin; Jeff Wadman; David Fulton; Jim Rudhman; Jeff Jacobs. 
5th row: Mike Cooke, Tim Shaw, Harold Levin; Joe Raper 
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Complex. Having bid for the National 
Association of College and University 
Residence Halls conference in May 
1977 at Oklahoma State University, 
the year was spent by many hall of- 
ficers preparing for a conference of 
over 600 people from all over the 
United States. 

“Ball U” was infamous at past 
NACURH conferences, and _ other 
delegates caught on in spirit and 
rowdiness and made NACURH ‘78 a 
series of good times. 

Residence hall life at Ball State was 
not always the Ritz. But comfortable 
facilities, student-oriented program- 
ing, and good friends made the 


residence halls much more than mere 
dorms. (ALM) 


Close quarters were even closer for students who were 
crammed into study lounges due to over crowded 
housing. Linda Zimmerman, Amy _ Ferguson, 
Margaret Roehr, Lynette Russell, and Jeanne 
Chappell discovered that it was not easy living, but 
found it possible. (JAG) 
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Riverside Rowdiness, philanthropic fun 


Although members of KAPPA 
ALPHA PSI did not have a house, 
members met regularly at the Special 
Programs House. The main money 
making event for the 35 actives was 
their Winter Weekend, which ended 
with a dance at the Student Center. 
Said Reggie Ward, Gary junior, “We 
sponsored a Thanksgiving drive with 
money and canned goods collected 
going to needy families in the Muncie 
area.” Kappas were also involved with 
the Big Brothers program of Muncie. 

The LAMBDA CHI ALPHA’s have 
an unuaual philanthropic event each 


* Fraternities 


year. To raise canned goods for needy 
families, Lambda Chi’s kidnapped 
sorority presidents. “Operation 
Kidnap” victims were not returned 
until sorority sisters brought canned 
goods to the house. Lambda Chi's also 
sponsored the Spring Bike-A-Thon 
race. 

The pin-up calendar of Ball State 
women was the annual money making 
project for the men of PHI SIGMA 
EPSILON. According to Mike Howell, 
Muncie junior, “We took eight pledges 
in the fall, and we had 30 actives.” 
actives.” 
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“Last year we donated over $5,000 
to Muscular Dystrophy,” said Terry 
Westerman, Michigan city sophomore 
and Sigma Alpha Epsilon president. 
Part of the money from the dance and 
Circus Feed was given to SAE’s 
philanthropic events. Eighty-eight 
active members of Sigma Chi collected 
money for the American 


Wintertime wildness was not always inside the 
fraternity houses in the form of a keggar. Sometimes 
the rowdiness moved outdoors for a good old 
fashioned snow fight. December 3 was the first snow 
fight of the season for members of the Phi Sigma 
Epsilon house when Tim Farrell began packing the 
substance and giving it a heave at passing brothers. 
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Phi Sigma Epsilon. Front Row: Dave Morrow, Jeff St. John, Jim Protsman, Steve Forrest, Jeff Smith, Jack 
Brunner, Don Goodwin, Tom McLaughlin, Mark Rowland. Second Row: Greg Neidhart, Dale Owen, John 
Harmon, Jeff Passage, John Greer, Frank Koenermann, John Nicklaus, Bob Lowfland. 


Kappa Alpha Psi. Front Row: Ronald Brown, Greg Douglas, Andrea Clay, Rochelle Fulian, Derick 
McClinton, Theodis Brown. Second Row: Vincent Murphy, Larry Davis, Rodger Sims, J. Donell Hayes, Kim 
VanLandingham, Kevin Trent. 


Lambda Chi (First Group). Front Row: Jeff Piersol, Jeff Whittle, Jack Harris, Jim Shirey, Jeff Craig. Second 
Row: Brian Bouruff, Derek Arnold, Guy Pavey, Bruce Flynn, Dennis McManama, Joe Hammer, Scot Clark, 
Rob Reyburn. Third Row: Steve Gray, John Martino, Kim Daughtery, Kevin Buckingham, Lenny Werner, 
Kyle Fahrner, Pete Hahn. Fourth Row: Jim Schrader, Brad McHenry, Mark Gorbett, Chuck Vyzral, Tom 


Truitt, Mike Parker, Drake Durnell. 
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Lambda Chi (Second Group). Front Row: Sam Stone, Mike Ford, Kirk Hall, Tim Cincotta. Second Row: 
Bryant Kline, Dale Naylor, Mike Nuppnau, Jeff Hosier, Bill Pickering, Randy Gilbert, Jeff Hamilton. Third 
Row: Jeff McNabb, John Rusher, Hank Groot, Dave Chrisoootopher, Scott Wilson, Kerry Dunbar. Fourth 
Row: Bob Pedigo, Jim Stump, Brad Dairl, Jeff Bricker, Bob Lee, Joe Brisch, John Van Schelfema, Jay Fuson. 


Lambda Chi (First Group). Front Row: JoJo Murdock, Amy Brockopp, Cindy Ham, Mindy Margell. Second 
Row: Tammy Brooking, Cathy Marx, Leslie Higgins, Kristin Manatrey, Melise McDaniel, Sue Tarnau. Third 
Row: Jane Thomas, Debbie Duncan, Ann Andrysiak, Julie Potter, Chris Rubin, Peggy Picki. 
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Lambda Chi (Second Group). Front Row: Lynn Caffee, Sherri Schory, Cheryl Keiser, Bonnie Kuzmanovich. 
Second Row: Kim Kaiser, Pam Bingham, Toma Crandal, Alysen Briere. Third Row. Carrie Hunt, Theresa 
Segraves, Jack Harris. Fourth Row. Kathy West, Julie Vyzral, Lori Beck, Lori Smith, Barb Nelson, Bev 
Fulwider, Laurie Griner, Ellen Etscheid, Joy Richards. 
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_ Riverside rowdiness 


Cancer Society, and according to John 
Pope, Mooreland senior, “money 
collected from Derby Days went to the 
Wallace Village, our  fraternity’s 
national philanthropic.” Besides co- 
sponsoring the Delaware County 
Heart Fund Bowling Tournament 
with the Alpha Phi’s, the Sig Chi’s 
sponsored the Miss Ball State pageant. 
~ With the help of the Kappa Alpha 


Theta sorority, the SIGMA NU’s 
sponsored their annual spaghetti 
dinner in the fall. “Another money- 
making project for us was our arm 
wrestling tournament,” said Mike 
Hurley, Mansfield, Ohio junior. 

The 37 active members of THETA 
ZI fraternity met daily at their house. 
Their main money-making project was 
the annual Tug-o-War contest, which 
was held on the wet Sunday after 
Homecoming weekend. 

Through a variety of experiences, 


Participants in the fall Watermelon Bust used their 
heads in an unique sort of way as they rolled 
watermelons across the Riverside Avenue lawn. 


ranging from ringing handbells at 
Christmas for the Salvation Army, to 
rousing ‘spirits’ on the morning of 
Bike-A-Thon, Greek living offered 
opportunities not found in_ the 
classroom. (BNM, ALM) 
Winter-wonderland staged a snow fight for members 
of Lambda Chi Alpha in front of their house on 
Riverside Avenue. Dennis McMannama throws a 
hard-packed weapon as Derick Arnold ducks in the 
December 3 event. (CAS) 
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Due to rain on the day of Round 
Robin, around half of the men who 
signed up for the one-day affair 
actually attended. Extensive 
advertising on the part of IFC 
interested freshman in the Greek 
system and a slide presentation, shown 
on September 24 at Emens 
Auditorium, showed different 
fraternities participating in sports, 
academic work, and_ philanthropic 
activities. 

The actual Round Robin started 
with participants visiting each house 
on campus. At each fraternity, a short 
presentation was given, briefly stating 
their main goals toward their 
organization's campus involvement. 

Rush lasted five weeks, with each 
fraternity able to take pledges at 
anytime during that period. Elward 
felt the Round Robin system helped 
rush. “Rush, overall, went better than 
in past years and Round Robin helped 
give each house attention. which 


Campus craziness caught on with the wildest of stunts 
at the Delta Tau Delta Watermeion Bust. Alpha Tau 
Omega brothers Gordon Clark, Ronny Collier, Brent 
Carter, Steve Noll, Dave Moore, and Ace LeFeure 
ham it up at the September 17 all-campus event. 


With the fall quarter came falling leaves. Fraternity 
men on Riverside Avenue allotted weekends for lawn 
work. Delta Tau Delta member David Baumgardner 
adds one more bag of leaves to the already growing 
heaps of trash in front of the house. (TAH) 
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Intramural basketball gave fraternities and residence 
hall men the chance to participate in some non- 
intercollegiate sports action. Beta Theta Pi members 
teamed up against a group of men from Hurst Hall. 


Alpha Tau Omega Front Row: Brent Bach, Bill Rynard, Bob Combs, Joel Wayne, Mark Bjorklund, Randy 
Holt, Dwight Lillie, Gary VanCleve. Second Row: Dave Mankin, Ron Collier, Dennis Kemp, Gordon Clark, 
Rusty Bruce, John Hughes, Dave Moore, “Otis”, Steve Nall, Dann Lindsey, Brent Carter, Kimball Wilson, 
Scott Reeves, Vruce Metsker. Third Row: Dave Sherrier, Randy Rayl, Joe Reboulet, Gary Rice, Jon Prosser, 
Jim Hollis, Steve Kirschner, Alan Smith, Dave Tangerman, Bryce McKean, Dave Swonkwiler, Rich Davis, 
Curt Watson, Pete Bishop, Paul Nendel, Bill Rice. 


Alpha Tau Omega Little Sisters. Front Row: Cheryl Brown, Leann Tilton, Tina Kintz, Cindy Evans, Karen 
Lough, Alice Mathena, Second Row: Glenda Jones, Debbie Robinson, Linda Fox, Jane Fehsenfeld, Mary 
Smith, Patti Oden, Sue Norwish, Deb Nordling, Barb Nackman, Cindy Schroeder, Cathy Tally. Third Row: 
Linda Harig, Kelly Boyles, Diana Turner, Gayla Gray, Paula Linder, Tyani Compton, Linda Wilson, Terry 
Meeks, Pam Vetter, Linda Hepp, Laura Hopping, Judy Ward. 
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Beta Theta Pi. Front Row: Jeff Wills, Mark Vanderbur, Mike Smith, Brian Everhart, Paul Rassel, Vince 
Catania, George Mammarella, Kurt Phares. Second Row: Doug Cockerham, Ed Merkert, Joe Jacobs, Mike 
Armstrong, Mark Byall, Jim Payne, Jeff Tatman, Pat Fox. Third Row: “Rutherford,” Dean Glascock, Steve 
Riddle, Jeff Tatman, Jack Kowal, Mark Davis, Mike Forestal. Fourth Row: Dave Lee, Dwayne Matias, Dave 
Neal, Jeff Maloon, David Lies, Jim Guibert, Mitch Handwork, Mike Grant. 
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caused more to pledge 
fraternities. ” 

As of winter quarter, the men of 
ALPHA TAU OMEGA had pledged 19 
men. According to Steve Kirschner, 
Indianapolis sophomore and treasurer 
of the fraternity, “our 32 active 
members, along with pledges, assisted 
the chairman of social service projects 
such as our Easter Egg hunt for the 
Muncie’s Boy’s Club, our co-sponsored 
Chicken Feed for the Muncie and Ball 
State police, and collected money for 
multiple  sclerosis.”" ATO’s also 
sponsored a plant sale at the Student 
Center in the fall. 


With the help of Chi Omega 
sorority, the men of BETA THETA PI 
initiated the Superstars contest winter 
quarter. “The Betas activated 15 
members in fall rush, and had 65 
active members,” said president Dean 
Glascock, Indianapolis junior. 
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A canned food drive was the major 
social service project for the men of 
DELTA CHI. Delta Chi’s joined with 
Kappa Alpha Theta, in the spring, to 
put on a pig roast for the entire 
campus. 

DELTA TAU DELTA spent fall and 
spring on the pages of the Daily News. 
In the fall, a protestg against their an- 
nual Miss Watermelon Bust contest. 
led to a Mr. Plum Balls  satrical 
protest. Also, the Delts won Bike-A- 
Thon when the Sigma Chi’s received a 
15 second penalty at the end of the 
race. According to fraternity vice- 
president Joe Briggs, Crown Point 
sophomore, “We took one of the 
largest pledge classes on campus in the 


fall.” 


Green thumb minded students purchased plants, 
September 29, when the ATO’s sponsored a plant sale 
in the Student Center. Dan Coleman talks with Bob 
Phillipps. (CAS) 


Little Sis programs provided girls with the 
opportunity to participate in fraternity functions. 
Dee Soboslay, Kendallville sophomore, suffers from 
sore muscles as Billie Taylor comforts her in Bike-a- 
Thon. (CAS) 
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Sigma Nu (First Group) Front Row: Gil Maneclang, Jim Martin, Garry Autry, Mike O’Bierne, Mike Justice, 
Ron Olsen, Al Martin, Bill Snell, Second Row: Jon close, Harold Noble, Dan Robinson, Gary Dale, Jay 
Tomme, Jim Lebryk, Randy Snyder, Dave Harris, Tom Owens, Gary Wilson, Jeff Woods, Third Row: Bob 


Ames, Mike Justak, Mike Troxler, Jerry Filipiak, Ric Schorr, John BaRoss, Gregg Earley, Mike Earley, Ron 
Barker, Mike Hurley. 


Sigma Nu (Second Group) Front Row: Monty Thurman, Pat Dowling, Chip Lawrence, Glen Meiser, Jim 
McConville, Steve Lint, Mike Cadoret, Bret Bishop. Second Row: Wade Catts, Jeff Coolbaugh, Kent Moss, 
Darrel Hall, Mike Lees, Dave BaRoss, Jay Baumgartner, Bob Kaspar, Dave Floran, Mike Lentz, Greg Byrne. 
Third Row: Frank Schwartzel, Chip Abbott, Rick Courtney, Pat Pasterick, John Snyder, Tim Weaver. 


Sigma Nu Little Sisters. Front Row: Barb Massel, Shellie Harris, Debbie Olsen, Nancy Young, Kim Mize, 
Monica Grall. Second Row: Betty Dorton, Gwyn Cougill, Dawn Johnston, Mary Lochmondy, Carole 
Truman, Linda Hughey, Sharon Medler, Mindy Ostermeyer. Third Row: Teresa Hernly, Joan Van Loan, 
vice-president; Candy Culver, Tonya Clark, Joni Ogle, Nancy Brandt, Janet Price, Karen Kombel, Fourth 
Row: Donna Hutton, Sue Bowersox, president; Janice Przybylinski, secretary-treasurer; Ellen Dickman, Jayne 
Essex. 
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Sigma Chi Front Row: Rick Cauble, Jeff Bryden, Tim Kritzer, Tim Beausir, Mark A. Maloof, Dick Sellers. 
Second Row: Rod Rhine, Jack Wolf, Kent Miller, Rick Skiles, Mike Vittetau, Dirk LaPaglia, Duane Werling, 
Dave Fox, Leja Courter, Jim Sellers. Third Row: Rick Eastman, Chuck Kensley, Bill Scheidler, Stan Howard, 
Steve Brown, Don Hester, Mark Smith, Tim Taylor. Fourth Row: Phil Keipper, president; John Schauss, Jim 
Rogers, Rick Webb, Mark Scharer, Bruce Skiles, Randy Pickell, Dawn West, sweetheart; Rick Allen, Ned 
Warner, Dave Scheidler, Doug Bowers. Fifth Row: Mark Hess, Al Johnson, Terry Beausir, Steve Hormann, 
Tony Schneider, Scott Cotherman, Jeff LeCount, Terry Grindlay, Steve Houston, Mark Sawicki. 


Sigma Chi Pledges. Front Row: Dan Smith, Tim Severns, Scott Bredehoeft, Phil McAdams, Carl Serna, Kevin 
Downey. Second Row: Carl Anderson, Bill French, Dave Brown, Craig Hawes, Mark Lugar, Neil O'Mara, 
Eric Fernkas. Third Row: Ken Krieger, Steve Kless, John Brown, Mark Kuhl, Jef Fell, Mark Pierson, John 
Weinland, Ned Boyer, Ron Grahn, Mike Maloof, Jim Greulich, Greg Kiley. 


Sigma Chi Little Sisters. Front Row: LeAnn Stout, Tami Sawicki, Shelly Smith, Nancy Toytek, Sue Turner, 
Sharron Stratton, Kathy Rhoades. Second Row: Zella Mills, Rosemary Kress, Cindy Griese, Debbie Bowles, 
Carol Kupman, Janice Price, Delaine Driver, Jamie Decker. Third Row: Tracy Pribble, Bobbie Ennis, Peggy 


Firsich, Linda Williams, Lynn Cummings, DeLynn Christman, Kim Terrel, Janet Birk, Mary Davis, Weezie 
Shank, Deb Lackey. 
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Riverside rowdiness 


Finger snapping, body swaying rhythm moves 
members of Omega Psi Phi fraternity as they line up 
and dance to the music in Jabberwock. Herman 
Smith, arms extended, leads the line rhythm in the 
Student Center Ballroom with the soul chants. 
(WEV) 


Chug-a-lug actions fill-up members of the Alpha Chi 
Omega chugging team at the Sigma Chi Derby Days 
chugging contest. Joan Slandenloffen, Julie Nolan, 
and Sharon Phillips downed the beer in fast 
swallowing action. Sigma Chi brother Bill Schieder 
keeps a keen eye on the chugging contestants. (CAS) 


Riverside rowdiness 


Bottle jar beauties lined up on a table at the Scramble 
Light provided students all across campus with a 
chance to vote on the Watermelon Bust Queen for the 
controversial Delta Tau Delta sponsored contest. 
Carrie Ahrendts won the Bust crown. (CSK) 


In the Superstars competition, one man literally lost 
his pants. Bill Kryder, a Sig Ep found his sweat pants 
around his knees after competing in the wheel barrel 
race. Pi Phi Donna Early helps out. (MJI) 
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Sigma Alpha Epsilon. Front Row: Pat Moore, Fred Means, Marc Reynolds, Ron Montgomery, Greg Houser. 
Second Row: Kevin Knowles, Fred Lancaster, Tom Brock, Arnie Hildago, Gary Hefner, Steve Smekens. Third 
Row: Vaughn Blevins, Rick Simpson, Ken Zipperian, Doug Miller, Tracey Cunningham, Tim Brown, Dave 
Luecke, Bob Ruthig. Fourth Row: Kurt Mueller, Dean Bruns, Scott Lechner, Dwayne Adrian, Steve Murray, 
Dave Barry, Scott Meyer, Mark Goodman, Dave Mathias, Bob Mackenzie. 


Officers and Pledges. Front Row: Tom Morgan, Dave Gwinn, Terry Westerman, president; Randy Moore, 
historian/photographer; Kevin O'Neill, treasurer; Brian Boden, secretary. Second Row: Don McClanahan, 
Jeff Malaquera, Mike Lott, Steve Mays, herald; Brian DeRue, Mike Post, Walt Ginter, Dave Craft, Todd 
Jarvis. Third Row: Rich Green, Dan Strattman, Kevin Thompson, Dan Hendricks, correspondent; Dave 
Chalfant, vice-president. 


Sigma Alpha Epsilon Little Sisters. Front Row: Kim Krout, Shelly Dean, Susan Dyer, Dawn Rivest, Janie 
Kenipe, Joyce Roberts. Second Row: Susan Letizia, Karen Ausman, Sue Holle, Janet Colgrove, Julie Cordes, 
Jane Story. Third Row: Barbie Jo Giorgio, Cheri Carpenter, Peggy Miller, Jane Banschbach, Melissa Putman, 
Julie Linder, Cianne Skee. Fourth Row: Carol Stackowiak, Brenda Mays, Cheryl Bennett, Sandy Dubach, 
Jody Chism, Theresa Weaver, Julie Powanda, Sue Miller, Diana Feeney, Lisa Simmons. 
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Delta Chi. Front Row: Tony Wantuch, president; Dan Neeb, Jon Peckinpaugh, Dave Driggs, Mark Clark, 
Ken Johnson, Second Row: Jeff Craig, Jim Keever, Irwin Vonderheide, Kerry Vinderheide, Kevin Dickerson, 
Jeff Jameson, Scott VanZant, corresponding secretary, Fred Endris, treasurer, Third Row: Doug Mueller, Karl 


Wallpe, Norm Ruge, Scott Killings, Brian Vantuch, Larry Tucker, John Bly, parliamentarian; Rich 
Rhineheart, Mark Records, Dennis Stirn, Tom Kuntz. 


Delta Chi Little sisters. Front Row: Michelle DeLaruelle, Brenda Waters, Debbie Kraft, Charlene Greenwell, 
Lou Ann Wilson, Nietta Stanisci, Cathy Harbaugh, Joyce Persinger. Second Row: Linda Brubaker, Tammy 
Martin, Vikki McCallister, Mary Kay Michel, Chris Walker, Alice Blaugh, Meredith Morris, Debbie McClure, 
Amy Kienitz, Susan Morris, Jennifer Wittmer, Theresa Jankowski. 


Theta Xi Front Row: Bob Scott, Pat Torok, Steven Neuerman, Digger Hart. Second Row: Karl Rider, Dave 
Riddle, Mark Lee, Jim Johnson, Dave Horney, Ken Zimmerman, Harold $. DeVaux, Rick Walters. Third 


Row: John Rider, Ron Clunie, Dan Crow, Gary C. Harris, Warren B. Rapp, Brad Barnes, Rick Willyard, 
Mike Donlan, Mike DeMarco. 
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Coaching on chug-a-lugger Donna White is Mark 
Hess. He urges White to down her beer in the Sigma 
Chi Derby Days chugging contest, held off campus. 
(CAS) 
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Warm weather in the spring gave residents on 
Riverside Avenue the chance to move events outside. 
Softball competition and lawn parties were popular 
fraternity outings. Men in the Delta Chi fraternity 
sponsored a pig roast April 15, complete with a live 


band. (MJI) 
Fraternities engaged in stiff competition in the May 


Bike-a-Thon. In a controversial penalty against 
Sigma Chi, Delta Tau Delta won the contest. (WEV) 
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Riverside rowdiness 


Due to a penalty against Sigma Chi, Delta Tau Delta 
won the Bike-a-Thon. A judge confers with Delta 
Tau Delta members Pat Kohne and Alan Heckendorn 
before declaring the Delts winners. (JFM) 


Spring Sun spurred students to swing in the outdoors. 
Softball, baseball, tennis, and bicycling were going 
on. Lambda Chi Alpha fraternity and Beta Theta Pi 
fraternity play a game of baseball. (CAS) 


Delaware County Fairgrounds was the site for the 
Spring quarter Bike-a-Thon. Delta Tau Delta 
captured the Bike-a-Thon crown after Sigma Chi was 
penalized. The grandstand was packed with 
spectators.(JFM) 


Theta Xi Little Sisters. Front Row: Ramona Schnitmker, Susie Wildes, Liz Lesmak, Kim Harty, Sarah Coons, 
Kim Blagg, Kathy Boles, Teri Reinholt. Second Row: Tina Spencer, Theresa de la Vega, Shelley Rozanski, 


president; Sheryl Holman, Dee Dee Hartz, social chairman; Cindy Scharrer, Tracey Russell, treasurer; Nancy 
Cruz. 


Sigma Tau Gamma Front Row: Larry Allen, Ron Viverica, Mark Manley, Brian Barker. Second Row: Steve 


Jones, Rob Bickel, Mike Bannon, Jim Ingerham, Scott Scales. Third Row: Jeff Clevenger, Mike Catania, Rob 
West, Rich Koval, Gary Trame. 


Sigma Tau Gamma Little Sisters. Front Row: Cindy Stutler, Shela Ruble, Ann Lewellen, Trudie Smith, Kelly 
Hunt, Carla Bickers. Second Row: Terri Jones, Kathy Wire, Lee Ann Fisher, Sue Parks, Sue Deppors, Jenny 
Morgan. 
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Phi Delta Theta. Front Row: Jim France, Harry Dover, Mark Menser, Larry Vogt, Jim Chimittz, Eric Losin. 
Second Row: David Apple, Joe Beck, John O’Keffe, Dave Kindy, Bruce Borthwick, Karl Goebel, Doug Gaines, 
Rick Zeller. Third Row: Steve Pauley, Tom Broderick, Jeff Pauls, Bill Duggan, Ken DePaola, Don Gaines, 
Tom Davis. 


Riverside rowdiness 


Spirit was no problem for the Phi Delta Theta 
fraternity. Dave Kindy holds up the trophy the 
fraternity won for spirit at a home football game. Bob 
Thomas thinks its thumbs up all together. (CSK) 


Phi Delta Theta Little Sisters. Front Row: Deana Harmon, Lisa Platt, Kathy Miller, Judy Graham, Second Social activities were a major part of fraternities. As 

Row: Sharon Werner, Jane Wiles, Debbie Barnes, Karen Leasurs, Kathy Whitsnack, Joyce Bush, Joyce Knapp. well as throwing parties and recruiting please 

Third Row: Dee Conover, Karen Kuntz, Connie Christy, Jennifer Hawkins, Sara Molloy, Beth Adkins, Sharon _ ‘taternity brothers spend time in their houses doing 

Govert, Cathy Dick. such activities as playing pool. Jim Keever and Scott 
; Killings play pool in the Delta Chi house. 
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Alpha Chi Omega. (First Group) Front Row: Diana Hatfield, Sharon Meyer, Bridget Guernsey, Tracy Tucker, 
Holly Darrow, Kathy Klipsch, Second Row: Geri Ansel, Darla Wyman, Carrie Shepard, Kathy Barks, Joan 
Schladenhauffen, Jan Lawecki. Third Row: Deanne Rose, Elaine Hubbard, Mary Downs, Barb Cain, Marilyn 
Pfaff, Jane Guinup, Beverly King, Becky Barnes, Fourth Row: Debbie McCleerey, Lee Ann Money, Deb 
DeKoyer, Mary Schauer, Pat Myers, Carole Hagan, Diane Miller, Marla Bennett. 


Alpha Chi Omega (Second Group) Front Row: Sheri Wendt, Terri Chaplin, Anne Flowers, Kristi Donovan, 
Kim Krout, Carrie Hunt, Elaine Hawkins, Kelly Dillin. Second Row: Margo Kormendy, Julie Moore, Darlene 
Fetkavich, Karen Ehrsam, Barb Wallace, Jill Denson, Linda Cripe, Shellie Harris, Rochelle Renner, Mindy 
Flowers. Third Row: Jan Meisenhelder, Vivian Casady, Paula Smith, Cassie Husselman, Tammy Reynolds, 
Jeannie Ruby, Monica Leonard, Fourth Row: Jan Martin, Jan Hansing, Marsha McCleerey, Denise Andreson, 
Debbie Dilk, Toni Stahl, Debbie Barnett, Julie Sexton, Diana Smith, Shelly Markley, Sue Nyberg, Kathy West, 


Jane Helvey. 
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Alpha Omicron Pi (First Group) Front Row: Kathy Rhoades, Jenny Bella, Sharon Janeway, Cathy Church, 
Second Row: Betsy Ratts, Barbara Rayman, Ann Minnich, Marysia Klus, Kris Noggle, Janet Fellwock. Third 


Row: Laura Redmon, Jan Chapman, Beth Scott, Judy Renner, Fourth Row: Barb Riney, Dori Lewis, Penny 
Strauch, Linda Huber, Lisa Wright, Debbie Brooks, Lou Bachman 


Spitting power captivated participants in the seed 
spitting contest at the Delta Tau Delta/Alpha Chi 
Omega Watermelon Bust, Fall quarter. South Bend 
senior Jill Van Camp spits a seed across the table. 
(CAS) 


Sisterhood scented, suite oriented 


ALPHA CHI OMEGA sponsored 
the Watermelon Bust with the Delts, 
with the money collected going to 
Gystic etibrosiss Alpha Ghi § 
philanthropic. 

Bridget Guernsey, Hobart junior, 
said the sorority set up a music 
scholarship for music students. “The 
scholarship drive was set up in the 
name of Nancy Vinkemulder, who was 
killed in a car accident. By selling 
popcorn, and with assistance from 
alumni, we put money towards the 
scholarship,” she stated. 

Members of ALPHA KAPPA 


ALPHA frequently visited the Gaston 
Nursing Home and the Cambridge 


House for Girls. “We collected for the 
NAACP and Job Corps, our national 
philanthropics,” said Susan Presley, 
Fort Wayne junior. 

“Due to the energy crisis, the 
ALPHA OMICRON PI Basketball 
Marathon was cancelled,” said Jan 
Haines, Muncie junior. Usually, the 
money raised from the event was 
donated to the arthritis foundation, 
the sorority’s national philanthropic. 

The AOPi’s began something new 
this year, by giving out a spirit trophy 
at home basketball games. They were 
honored on a statewide level, as Judy 
Levasseur, Indianapolis junior, was 
named AOPi of the Year.” 


Sisterhood seemed appropriate in times of trouble. 
For Alpha Omega Pi’s Judy LaVasser and Beth 
Carragin, the commfort of one another in the Sigma 
Switch Bike race helps. LaVasser assures Carragin as 
an asset. (CAS) 


Rush functions brought on interesting stunts on the 
part of active sorority sisters. Chi Omega sisters held a 
rush party in room N16 of LaFollette, September 23. 
Cathy Dicks participates in the stunt. (CSK) 
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Sisterhood scented 


“A continuous rush during the 
school year raised our total active 
membership to 80,” said Candy Jones, 
Fort Wayne junior, and president of 
ALPHA PHI sorority. With the 
assistance of the men of Sigma Chi, the 
Alpha Phi’s sponsored the Delaware 
County Heart Fund Bowling 
Tournament. Along with donations 
from the bowling tournament, the 
sorority also sold Heart Fund suckers, 
with money collected going to the 
Heart Fund. 

Amy Buis, Indianapolis freshman, 
said “the major money making project 
for the ALPHA SIGMA ALPHA’s was 
our annual Taco Sale. We also raised 
money for the mentally retarded and 
for the Special Olympics.” ASA’s were 
also known for their Washboard Band, 
during rush functions. 


There was no agony of defeat for Lori Moppert at the 
Sigma Switch, October 2. She was a team member on 
the Alpha Omega Pi squad which won the Bike race 
competition in the women’s category. (CAS) 


Jabberwock provided a rhythm, moody prom-like 
dance which was sponsored by Omega Psi Phi 
fraternity. Mildred Eying, Rhonda Jones, Darline 
Washington, and Diane Newburn help set up stereo 
equipment. (CSK) 


Alpha Omicron Pi (Second Group)Front Row: Susan Turner, Paula Meyer, Marion Ludington, Lori Moppert, 
Jan Haines. Second Row: Teri Elliott, Karen Rogers, Natalie Thomas, Teresa Gray, Ronnie Stuecker, Linda 
Rice, Janice Turner. Third Row: Mary Sheets, Alexis Johnson, Bev Berghorn, Lynn Butler, Mary Davis, Louise 
Bennett. Fourth Row: Judy Levassuer, Jenny Corey, Nancy Darter, Jodi Carroll, Judy Vigus, Beth Kerrigan, 
Susan Boyd, Renee Daughtery. 


Alpha Phi (First Group). Front Row: Connie Iffert, Liz Thompson, Phi Bear, Jenny Tutterrow, Mary Rigsby, 
Second Row: Sherri Gilbert, Becky Robins, Cindy Kambesis, Ann Rigsby, Laurie Reeves, Third Row: Kathy 
Moore, Teresa Cline, Lois Garnder, Charlotte Todd, Laurie Smith, Linda Moore, Kathy Pitstick, Sharon 
Sprinkle. Fourth Row: Susie Huber, Karen Vanarsdall, Candy Jones, Julie Powanda, Sandy Money, Barb 
Shank, Jill Kestermeier, Sue Smith. 
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Alpha Pi (Second Group) Front Row: Deb Boyd, Carolyn Foreman, Phi Bear, Krista Cameron, Wendy 
Boulton. Second Row: Janet Bales, Kathy Petsche, Missy Robinson, Dianne Schaefer, Third Row: Janet Jones, 
Kim Rhode, Susan Haley, Beth Meadows, Vicky Herring, Patty Kelly, Judy Evans, Kelly Patterson. Fourth 
Row: Lita Hershberger, Deb Kelly, Chris Mitchell, Bev Saul, Lisa Bromelmeier, Linda Fritz, Kelly Boyles, 
Becky Aldrich, Deb Hartmen. 
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Sisterhood scented 


CHI OMEGA'’s joined the ATO’s for 
their Chicken Feed and the Beta’s for 
the first annual Superstars. According 
to Beth Garrett, Muncie sophomore, 
“the Chi Omega’s ushered at events in 
Emens,with the money going to the 
newly organized Children’s Museum 
here in Muncie.” With an active list of 
100 sisters, the Chi O’s were the largest 
sorority. 

“During spring quarter we 
sponsored the Beautiful Eyes contest, 
as our main money making project,” 
said Pam Driscoll, Springfield Ohio 
senior, and DELTA GAMMA vice- 
president. The 58 active sisters made 
crafts and sold them to Hannah’s 
Holiday Corner and donated profits to 
a program for blind readers. 

“My sorority sponsored Jabberwock, 
our annual money making event, fall 


Sorority partying took on unusual stunts and events. 
Patti Rister and Laura Donaldson let loose and party 
at an Alpha Sigma Alpha sorority party in the Alpha 
Sigma Alpha Sorority suite. (TN) 


Rush functions went all out to attract possible pledges 
into the sororities. Girls in the Chi Omega Sorority 
held a rush party in LaFollette and put on costumes 
and skits for the rush participants. (CSK) 
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3Alpha Sigma Alpha. Front Row: Patty Molloy, Pam Wenind, Dayna Stout, Dona Furman, Alice Mathena, 
Lori Zakula, Barby Jo Giorgio, Leanda Jehn, Cathy Lowring, Second Row: Nancy Schafer, Karen Valenti, 
Teresa Mulberry, Kathy Zeyen, Shawn Wilson, Jan Berg, Michelle Wilkerson, Nan Reynolds, Kathy Schwen, 
Diana Pastor, Nancy Miller, Teresa Stanton, Debbie VanBuskirk, Third Row: Lori Stahura, Theresa Bishop, 
Pat Sowinski, Sandy Derybowski, Natalie Vaughn, Becky Vinson, Kay Beavers, Arlene Quizon, Deb Baily, 
Diann Rhine, Margie Williams, Sherry Owens. Fourth Row: Julie Neddeff, Bonnie Hensel, Donna White, 
Jeannie Smock, Patti Kovacs, Marcia Keller, Cindy Childers, Carolyn Cass, Peggy Wildman, Janice Sackers, 
Ann Swoveland, Susan Pickett, Becky Wilson. 


Chi Omega (First Group) Front Row: Ronda Tussey, corresponding secretary; Sheila O’Rourke, Deb Ehrlich, 
Kathy Warren, Tammy Brooking, Beth Aigner, Linda Ficker, Kathy Kile, rush chairman. Second Row: Kim 
Kapshandy, personnel; Lyn Wehrenberg, Lisa Douglas, Susan Swanger, Linda Lyons, Suzanne Skiles, Susan 
Davis, Chris Ogle, Jena Gerber, Cindy Griese, Kim Fadely, Barb Lawson, president. Third Row: Julie Mann, 
Jennifer Titzer, vice-president; Madelyn Anderson, Cathy Dick, Lynn Cummings, Lucy Hitzfield, Teddi 


Hulett, Rita McKinney, Dawn West, Jill Mansbury, Lisa Yeager, Janet Stevenson, Cathy Lahue, Ann Bartos, 
Deb Bowman, Tina Leone. 


Chi Omega. Second Group Front Row: Kathy Schmidt, Deb Fifer, Laura Haemmerle, Liza Scotting, Katrina 
Payne, Kathy Seng, Jeannie Rose. Second Row: Joleen Yeager, Kandy Hiemann, Nadine Tadrick, Mindy 
McDonald, Marla Hughes, Jan Adams, Carla Hughes, Marilou Philips, Erin Smith. Third Row: Kim 
Christman, Kathee Carmichael, Kay Taylor, Diana Short, Ellen Etscheid, Kyle Martin, Sharon Yount, Bobbie 
Ennis, Jane Story, Leslie Larkin, Cathy Marx. 
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Delta Zeta Front Row: Kim Mayden, Cheryl Lunsford, Lisa Barr, Cindy Coffel, Emilie Welsh. Second Row: 
Lisa Miller, Jayne Smith, Tina McDonald, Kathe McClean, Donna Hodges, Liz Lackey, Janet Lindholm, 
Diane Barton, Cheryl Fulks, Marla Pittman, Third Row: Terri Busch, Debbie Evans, Judy Albert, Val Moore, 
Terri Tevis, Susan Locke, Linda Black, Carla Nelson, Jennifer Guy, Julie Smith, Tracy Varner, Patty Kramer, 
Pam Rohner. 


Kappa Alpha Theta. Front Row: Mindy White, Barb Batrich, Amy Conover, Susan Taylor, Mindy Gardner, 
Kathy Hinker, Sally Kramig, Melanie Swinford, Karen Rogers, Stephanie Hight, Marti McConnell. Second 
Row: Diana Daily, Mary Turhune, Bess Snyder, Marian Kimmerling, Julie Massy, Beth Harbison, Julie 
Yockey, Patty Puterbaugh, Kandi Hutson, Robbin Chapman, Julie Ritz, Kathy Connors, Robin Whang, 
Alberta Smith. Third Row: Anne Hite, Nancy Bronne, Julie Cash, Judy Hans, Monica Aloisio, Terri Amy, 
Anna Marie Dickinson, Gail Flowers, Jill Edwards, Julie Bock, Kathy Trewartha, Julie Monson, Sue Bowers, 
Susie Fleck, Michelle Asby, Crysti Weilbaker, Yvonne Rambow, Nancy Lenke, Lisa May, Joni Neal, Kathy 
Voss. 


Delta Gamma. Front Row: Penny Shirley, Jane Preda, Nancy Kuhn, Susie Carpenter, Lynn Berryman, Linda 
Gee, Debbie Landrum. Second Row: Suzanne Robertson, Linda Crum, Cathy Manijak, Charlene Siar, Missy 
Arbuckle, Lynn Perry, Mary Ann Francis, Laura Tsiguloff, Sarah Day, Polly Slover, Becky Branum, Joyce 
Guest. Third Row: Maureen O’Connor, Cindy Woods, Peg Williams, Deb Kotek, Lyn Shoemaker, Jocelyn 
Rapp, Rachel Ruff, Missy Bergman, Kristi Gaugler, Mary Ellen Head, Kris Falk, Anne Auwater, Joy Beier, 
Susan Huffman, Lisa Goeke, Jean Nowak, Michele Mauck, Mary McEndarfer. 
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Sisterhood scented 


quarter in the Student Center,” said 
Rhonda Jones, Gary junior, of DELTA 
SIGMA THETA. Social service 
projects included collecting for the 
United Negro College Fund Drive, the 
NAACP, and the Salvation Army. 

Pam Harkless, Indianapolis junior, 
said of DELTA ZETA, “Our state- 
wide convention, Fling Fantasy, is 
held in Indianapolis each year, with 
women from all over the state 
attending.” 

According to Julie Yockey, Leo 
sophomore, “my sorority’s national 
philanthropic is the speech and 
hearing center in Wichita, Kansas,” 
said the KAPPA ALPHA THETA 
member. The 92 active members 
visited a nursing home once a month, 


According to Julie Yockey, Leo 
sophomore, “my sorority’s national 
philanthropic is the speech and 
hearing center in Wichita, Kansas,” 
said the KAPPA ALPHA THETA 
member. The 92 active members 
visited a nursing home once a month, 
and also sponsored a spaghetti dinner 
with Sigma Nu’s. 


Sororities opened up their suites for prospective 
members during rush functions. Jane Moeller and 
Kim Jordan participate in Fall rush, September 16. 
(JAG) 


The flag is down and the girls are off in the Sigma 
Switch bike race, October 2. Alpha Omega Pi sorority 
won the race, which was held at the Delaware 
County Fairgrounds. (CAS) 
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Sisterhood scented 


With 80 active members, PI BETA 
PHI sponsored an_ all-Greek tea, 
collected for Channel 49, and held a 
Christmas party for the Children’s 
Museum. “We volunteered to work for 
Ball Memorial Hospital during the 
energy crisis,” said Karen Parvieck, 
Muncie junior. 

Women of SIGMA KAPPA visited 
their adopted grandmother at 
Westminster once a week. Having 
pledged 33 members into _ their 
organization during the year, the 


members visisted children’s homes and 
nursing homes throughout the school 
year. According to Julie Mullis, 
Muncie freshman, “We had a food 
drive with distribution of collected 
goods going to older citizens of the 


Muncie community through the 
Newman Center.” 
Carol Schoelkopft, Indianapolis 


senior said of SIGMA SIGMA SIGMA, 
“The sorority pledged 39 girls, 
bringing the active list up to 80.” Tri 
Sig’s sponsored the “Pitch for Kids” 
with money going to the Special 
Olympics. 

In the fall, the Tri Sig’s sponsored 


lie, “Yeah 


Sigma Switch, a bicycle race fea- 
turing girls from sororities, fraternity 
lil’ sis organizations, and residence 
halls. Sigma Switch was the main 
money making project. 

Although Ball State sororities did 
not have houses, a closeness grew from 
shared activities in and out of the suite. 

Although Ball State sororities did 
not have houses, a closeness grew from 
shared activites in and out of the suite. 
(ALM, BNM) 


September sorority rush set Sigma Sigma Sigma 
actives on the line as they entertained possible pledges 
in their Wood Hall suite. The Tri Sigs took in 39 
pledges which gave them 80 active sisters. (JAG) 


Sororities and fraternities teamed up with one 
another for activities throughout the year. Pi Beta Phi 
teamed up with Sigma Chi in Spring Sing. Pi Beta Phi 
sister Ruth Wilkenson participates in their number. 
(TN) 


Chi Omega’s made use of their lips as they posed as 
Playboy bunnies and sold “candy” kisses at the Fall 
quarter Circus Feed. The event was held at the 
Delaware County Fairgrounds. (KG) 


Pi Beta Phi Front Row: Julie Ankenbrunk, Ginny Myers, treasurer; Michele Gilbert, Janie Kenip, Ellen Clary, 
Julie Shaw, Lynn Caffee, Jan Martin, Thea Emard. Second Row: Kelly McFarland, Karen Fox, Cindy Calvin, 
Cathy Grindlay, Karen Pardieck, president; Robin Hawkins, social chairman; Carrie Ziska, Chris Dick, Julie 
Ellison, Leslie Higgins, Sherri Nester. Third Row: Dianne Deck, Darlene Walters, Tami Wall, Cathy 
Hamilton, panhel; Lynn Bealmear, asst. pledge trainer; Laura Lines, Mary Beth Corcoran, Kris Ooley, Joni 
Ledbetter, Kelli Miller, Marty Moore, panhel rep.; Teresa Mullins, Kim Hinkle, secretar; Julie Kilgore, Kim 
Wise, Julie Jacobs. 


Sigma Kappa. Front Row: Jeanne Williams, Tanya Brown, Connie Rue, Jo Ann Peel, Juli Griffin, Julie Oilar, 
Diane Meal, Tracy Tibbott, Vickie Keller, Debbie Goffe, Gina Noble, Kelly McCoy, Second Row: Lisa 
Neuman, Ann Keller, Diana Furr, Karin Jones, Pam Dennis, Amy Brockopp, Debbie Hartman, Nancy 
Morrison, Joyce Bandy, Kathy Ewing, Pam Hodgetts, Third Row: Sharon Zechner, Sue Ellyson, Stacy 
Sterling, Karen Kemezy, Becky Inglis, Tanya Nichols, Lisa Grover, Linda Taulman, June Dolan, Lynette 
Snider. 


Sigma Sigma Sigma Front Row: Debbie Griffith, Laurie Stickland, Karol Bailey, Laura Cumberland, Gail 
Price, Susan Lawson, Dawn Gard, Nancy Lapunka. Second Row: Jenny Cluxton, Sharon Lebryk, Pam 
Johnson, Jill Portzline, Donna Jean Bays, Kasey Jankowski, Cherly Scott, Cinda Corbitt, Carol Stoeckinger, 
Cindy Schroeder, Barbara Weinstein, Leann Tilton, Vicki Young. Third Row: Ellen Stafford, Linda Surratt, 
Jill Dye, Jan Bell, Wanda Kenduck, Pat Kresicher, Sue Kain, Melanie Dickerson, Cheryl Brown, Carol 
Turner, Debbie Szentes, Marcia Tague, Sharon Bergdoll. Fourth Row: Carolyn Gast, Carol Schoelkopf, 
Rhonda Sheets, Janice Felts, Helene Jongleux, Sharon Wright, Julie Wright, Mary Beth Hartman, Abha 
Kapila, Dee Ann Moreman, Debbie Hagans, Cindy McKnight, Sue Miller. 
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Infinite interests, actively involved 


“Where in the World is Love?” the 
theme of religious programs was found 
through a variety of opportunities in 
worship, study, ee and service 
projects by the Religious Council. 

Human Rights was emphasized 
during fall quarter with featured 
speakers and art prints by Anatoli 
Kaplan. Panel discussions in residence 
hall lounges of “What Professors 
Profess” dealt with the changing values 
in the classroom. Movies of conflict 
and values were shown spring quarter. 

“The council provides opportunities 
for students and faculty to understand 
their own faith and the faith of 
others,” stated Dr. George Jones, 
adviser. 

One representative from each of the 
15 religious organizations met twice 
monthly and planned programs and 
projects. Programs were set up to 
provide students with the 
opportunities to understand their own 
faith and the faiths of others, to 
deepen their convictions, and to clarify 
their values. 

Couples were married by a judge in 
a Western atmosphere at the 
Tumbleweeds Dance sponsored by the 
Newman Center in January. West 
Virginia and Chicago were locations 
for students who participated in 
Operation Quarterbreak. Social 
activities included visiting nursing 
homes, and hospitals. 

Carolers traveled from dorm to 
dorm and picked up students to form a 
train to the annual Christmas 
Midnight Mass, Dec. 10. 

Bible and theology classes were 
offered to students and retreats were 


held in Hartford City and Brown 
County. 


Taking part in others campus 
events, the Center participated in 
Campus Chest as well as having a 
representative on the Religious 
Council. 


Despite cold, December weather, students crossed 
campus for the Newman Center Midnight Mass, 
December 10. In a packed house, the congregation 
remained standing for the traditional mass. (CAS) 
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Students congregated in the Newman Center for its 
Tumbleweeds Dance in January. Tom Kuepper, 
Greg Jacoby, and Annie Pendleton sit in the Grimey 
Gulch Saloon at the Tumbleweeds event. (CAS) 


Alumni Telefund. Front Row: Dee Dee Aldridge, Robin Hawkins, Mindy Flowers, Karen Rogers, Jenny Bella, 
Jena Gerber. Second Row: Louise Shank, Beth Pickell, Becky Robins, Nancy Reek, Rita McKinney, Karen 
Park, Sue Riewe. Third Row: Phil Mercier, Brian Williams, Tom Reed, Dave Short. Fourth Row: Ruth 
Wilkinson, Deb Bouman, Steve Andrews, Dan Hogan, Randy Phillips, Amy McVay, Kathy Huguenard. 


Newman Center. Front Row: Father Steve Wise, Steve James, Helen Cross, John Fuller, Elizabeth Sperry, 
Barb Rhea. Second Row: Mike Surufka, Pete Conrad, Mary Schwer, Leslie Shiel, Cindy Elson, Patti Condi, 
Mary Clegg, Mary Worden. Third Row: Father James Bates, Mary Hoffeinz, Dennis Goth, Kathy Cox, Tom 
Rotz, Tom Ryan, MaryAnn Larkin, Loren Uridel, Dar Warmke, Ted Baker, Lee Rhea, Eric Atkins. 


Religious Council. Front Row: Peggy Harvey, Sharon Stamper, publicity chairman; Phil Hunter, Lisa Sallach, 
acting secretary. Second Row: John Naab, Pam Hinderer, Beth Landis, SAB representative; Joyce DeWit. 
Third Row: Jeff Lindh, president; Kent Lemons, treasurer; Dave Wade, CRA representative; Mary Clegg, 
George Jones, adviser. 
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“I think the pre-law program made 
advances this year,” stated president 
Joe Edwards, Muncie junior. The 
speakers influenced the growth of the 
honorary. Debbie Stutzman, junior 
from North Webster, also served as 
president for a quarter. 

The selection of members was 
approved by the officers. Forty-five 
credit hours and a 3.25 were required 
to join the pre-law honorary. 

Sigma Alpha Iota co-sponsored the 
annual Spring Sing with Phi Mu Alpha 
Sinfonia. The music organization for 
women required a 3.0 in music and a 
2.5 overall average. 

With a rapid turnover in 
memberhship, Rho Lambda was 
organized to encourage panhellic spirit 
among sororities. Junior and senior 
girls were nominated by their own 
sorority based on service to their 
respective greek organization. 
Initiation dues went toward 
philanthropic projects. Teas for rush 
chairmen of all social sororities was 
sponsored by the honorary. 


A hallway sit-in kept the Spring Sing Committee busy 
planning the event open to all organizations. The 
committee had a planning meeting in a hallway of 
the music building. Chairman Jean Monroe meets 
with Stuart Scott, Lisa Chitton, Dianne woody, June 
Dolan, and Bruce Whistler to pan out details of the 
spring event, held in Emens Auditorium. (JLL) 


Interfraternity Council. Jerry Flipiack, Mark Sawicki, and Jack McDonald. 


Rho Lambda. Front Row: Teresa Mulberry, Sharon Meyer, Geri Ansel, Bridget Guernsey, Susan Davis, Judy 
Levasseur, Mary Sheets, Amy Conover. Second Row: Karen Pardieck, Marty Moore, Lynn Perry, Marla 
Bennett, Marcia Keller, Jill Kestermeier, Becky Robins, Joan Schladenhauffen. Third Row: Deb Kotek, 
president; Deb Woodroof, Lucy Hitzfield, Carol Sehoelkopf, Kris Falk, Dawn West, Rita McKinney, Deb 
McCleerey, Madelyn Anderson. 


Jr. Panhellenic Council Front Row: Ann McCarter, Margo Kormendy, Karen Rogers, Kathy Anderson, Joyce 
Bandy, Sally Kramig, Michelle Wilkerson. Second Row: Linda Huber, Paulie Slover, Sue Nyberg, Missy 
Robinson, Debbie Szentes, Chrysti Weilbaker, Julie Neddeff, Kyle Martin. 
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Panhellenic Council. Front Row: Robin Rogers, Lisa Hayne, Bridget Guernsey, Marla Pittman, Julie Yockey, 
Second Row: Karen Wise, Marty Moore, Jena Gerber, Deb Ehrlich, Natalie Vaugh, Beth Harbison, Diane 
Meal, Jan Chapman, Third Row: Beth Aigner, Tammy Brooking, Karen Ehrsam, Marla Bennett, Debbie 
Brooks, Teresa Mullins, Fran Breedlove, Crysti Weilbaker, Yvonne Rambo, 
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Alpha Lambda Officers. Front Row: Kevan Fight, president, Anne Flowers, treasurer; Darlene Wolf, editor. 
Second Row: Sara Keirns, secretary; Betty Evans, workshop chairman; Carol Wagner, workshop committee. 


Alpha Lambda Honorary. Front Row: Anne Flowers, Teresa Mullins, Cheryl Kamdel, Darlene Wolf, Diana 
Buser, Lee Ann Stout. Second Row: Kevan Fight, Jeff Gast, Terry Blaker, Susanna Harter, Debbie Tomson, 


Sallie Stafford. Third Row: William Berger, Kevin Willard, Anita Moorman, Betty Evans, Carol Wagner, Sara 
Keirns. 


Sigma Alpha Iota. Front Row: Donna Stevenson, Jody Carr, Jean Monroe, Sonja Poorman, Nancy 
Schulmeyer, Dianne Woody, Claudia Slabaugh. Second Row: Sheri Gibson, Diane Barton, Jane Harden, June 
Dolan, Jan Michel, Sandy Broglin, Kathy O'Brien, Lisa Chilton, Cathy Clements, Sharon Kerns. Third Row: 
Cindy Lahr, Monica Loury, Carolyn Clifford, Sue Sequin, Marcia Goodwin, Mary Swindell, Deb Hartman, 
Sue Scanlon, Crace Fukuda, Cathy Jones. Fourth Row: Deb Bishop, Darlene Grennis, Beth Nolley, Lori 


Smith, Kim Aseltine, Nanette West, Sandy Espelta, Phyllis Bertaux, Diana Newton, Jane Berryman, Jaci 
Taylor. 
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Infinite interests 


“Flip for Sight” in the Muncie Mall 
was sponsored by Phi Epsilon Kappa, 
the physical education honorary. 
Members attended various conventions 
and had faculty-student picnics. 

“Members work at athletics such as 
relays and serve as ushers at athletic 
functions,” stated Dr. Marvin Gray, 
adviser. Physical education 
demonstrations were given at public 
schools. Speakers from the public 
schools spoke at club meetings. 

A minimum of a 2.75 was required 
and an interested physical education 
major or minor needed a faculty 
and student recommendation. Only a 
student recommendation was required 
if a 3.0 was acquired. 

The Mortar Board honored all 
outstanding seniors in each academic 
department in the spring at their 
annual Senior Honors Banquet. 


Collecting coupons for the St. John’s eee ae eee Tae ae je em met 

i : ; Mortar Board. Sonja Poorman, Beth Snyder, Judy Levasseur, president; Kim Coffey, Patty Kramer, Paranita 
ville, a school in Ohio for the mentally Sherard, treasurer; Lucy Hitzfield, secretary; Mrs. Jerome Henning, adviser; Mrs. George Sissel, adviser; 
retarded, was a main vo. at project Sandy Espelta, Teri Elliott, Dawn West, Diane Newton, vice-president; Joan Schladenhautter, Deb 
for the 18-member group. The Board McCleerey. 


Phi Epsilon Kappa. Front Row: Mary McConnell, Roseann Beber, Shelley Walker, Cheryl Feeney, Darlene 
Gordon, Joy Nelson, Krista Cameron, Peggy Banning, Cindy Blanton. Second Row: Deb Nutt, Debbie Riga, 
Jeanne Craig, Teresa Flenar, Jill Locke, Judy Hovermale, Karen Irvine, Carla Schmidt, Dee Crosley, Cindy 
Goller, Steve Moniaci. Third Row: Bob Schubert, Margaret Stimple, Kelly Houck, Cheri Kukelhan, Linda 
Bietry, Kathy Dawson, Vonda Powers, Mary Boesch, Susan Stegen, Earl Schenck. Steve Hacker, Becky 
Robbins, Kim Coffey, Dr. Sung Jae Park. Fourth Row: Mike Holman, Dr. Marvin Gray, Steve Livingston. 
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Infinite interests 
based membership on 
scholarship, and service to 
community and University. 

How to use the library and study for 
finals were only two of the numerous 
frosh workshops sponsored by Alpha 
Lambda. Petitioning into the national 
Alpha Lambda Delta resulted in the 
local chapter being selected as a 
national chapter during homecoming 
weekend. Requirements included 
having a 3.5 after a student’s first 
quarter as a full-time student or reach’ 
a 3.5 the other two quarters during the 
freshman year. During spring quarter, 
360 students were initiated. 

“Serving I Live,” the Blue Key 


leadership 
the 


motto, was the purpose of the 
honorary. “It’s a service fraternity 
rather than strictly an academic 
fraternity,” stated Dr. Robert 


Koenker, adviser, Community and 
university 


are done by 


projects 
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members to raise money and support 
scholarships. Membership 
requirements were based on 


academics, leadership qualities, and 
service. A member's GPA had to be 
above the average GPA of the male 
student population. 

Leadership training programs tor 
freshmen on how to become leaders 
were sponsored by the honorary. 

Delta Sigma Pi, the professional 
business fraternity, required members 
to have a 2.75 and to be a business 
major. Pledges did useful projects in 
the community and upon completion 
became active members. Each quarter 
students were invited to pledge. 

Presenting musical programs in 
nursing homes and taking Cambridge 
House girls to concerts were the service 
projects by the 30-member group of 
Mu Pi Epsilon. The Festival of New 
Music was also sponsored by _ the 
honorary. A 2.5 and completion of the 
first quarter is required to be in the 
honorary. Initiates were invited by 
other members. 


During fall quarter practice was 
held at least six hours a week and 


winter quarter for four hours a week, 
two weeks before a game. When the 
cold weather struck, the unit still 
performed in their bright red uniforms 
but some wore mittens to keep from 
getting frostbite. 

Possessing enthusiasm, a thorough 
knowledge of the University, and a 
superiour ability to communicate, the 
Cardinal Corps were the official hosts 
and hostesses of the University. 

Thousands of visitors were 
welcomed by the Corps which 
included state and national legislators, 
famous authors, foreign dignitaries, 
and even the numerous high school 


students who were interested in 
coming to Ball State. 
The Miss Ball State Tea, the 


President’s Reception for graduating 
seniors in May, and the dedication of 
the West Quad were only a few of the 
events assisted by the group. Members 
also kept busy with Council of Visitors 
meetings, Cardinal Club activities, 
and athletic events. 

Members were selected during the 
Spring of '77 after a screening process 
from a group of interested students. 


Student Center Governing Board. Front Row: Gail Hayes, Brian Everhart, Dean Crawford, Judy Johnson. 
Second Row: Pat Currie, Dave Thomas, Deb Scott, Julianne Massey. Third Row: Mark Turner, Rick Skiles, 


Mike Justac, Mark Scharrer. 


Delta Sigma Pi. Front Row: Greg Levan, Scott Anderson, Ron Henry, Dan Grieshop, Craig Myers, Dennis 
Mishler, Jon Wolfe, Kevin O'Neill, Rick Ahlich. Second Row: Scott Hedges, Bruce Miller, Katherine Arbuckle, 
Donna Hodges, Kathy Brand, Tamie Jo Aeschliman, Janice Dean, Linda Carlen, John Logan, Mike Hatcher, 
Jim Wainscott. Third Row: Mike Friend, Dr. W.J. Wagoner, Don Beckley, Dr. Richard Fleming, Chris 
Updike, Larry Lavin, Bill Bartlemay, Steve Shaul, Allen Campbell, Bill Boggs, Alan Smith, Jeff Beckley, Andy 
Peterson, Ken Thieme, John Schneider, Jim Bertch, Paul Guckenberger, Mr. S. Frank Stapleton. 


Gamma Sigma Sigma. Front Row: Anita Stout, Cindy Stewart, treasurer; Dawn Chambers. Second Row: Lisa 
Lowery, Jackie Kolb, Karen Niemeyer, president; Terry Morgan, second vice president; Lynn Carlson. 


Blue Key. Front Row: Mark Bibler, Dennis Mishler, Ron Henery, Steve Brown, Doug Germann, Tom Owens, 
Jim Wanescott, Bill Scheidler, Dan Gerst, Ned Warner, Randy Pickell, Jim Reed. Second Row: Keith Given, 
Karen Parkieck, Bridget Guernsey, Judy Vigus, Dave Andreas, Randall Rail, John Warmack, Dave Moore, 
Rich Skiles, Mike Troxler, Al Smith, Dave Scheidler, Kim Kapshandy, Kathy Keigirl, Madelyn Anderson, 
Michael Earley. 


Cardinal Corps. Front Row: Randy Pickell, Paranita Sherard, Don Hester, Geri Ansel, Bill Scheidler. Second 
Row: Linda Witting, Linda Rice, Dawn West, Marty McCombs, Beth Pickell, Sandy Stepp, Deb McCleerey. 
Third Row: Nicole Taylor, Joan Schladenhautten, Mark Maloof, Stan Richey, Rick Skiles, Phil Keipper, Dave 
Scheidler, Jill Mansbury, Mark Scharer. 
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Mu Pi Epsilon. Front Row: Rita Richmond, Carla Sherrell, Tanya Thompson, Kim Markey, Laura eae bina Oe eee Maret 
Steigerwald, Trenia Purcell, Deb Thomas, Mary Beth Tyndall, Carrie Crago. Second Row: Elizabeth Coan, judges, all sparkle-eyed and prepared. (WEV) 

Naomi Schachter, Harriet Dillon, Stephani Drummond, Sheila Cox, Karen Buhr, Cathy Bonner, Jill Dye, ; “ , 

Nancy Utterback, Margaret Albright, Judy Sommers, Cheryl Haywood, Beth Oliver. 


Miss Ball State Steering Committee. Front Row: Mark Maloof, Phil Mercier, Jeff Gentry, Don Hester. Second Albion junior Jan Morgan was crowned Miss Ball 
Row: Guy Taylor, Tony Schneider, Jeff Bryden, Randy Pickell, Bill Scheidler, Kent Paxson. Third Row: Heidi State during the pageant in February. Miss Morgan 
Ebner, Dave Schneidler, Ned Warner, Rick Skiles, Nancy Hof, Phil Keipper, Steve Brown, John Pope, Beth _ and her court pose for pictures after the crowning of 


Pickell. the queen following the scholarship pageant. (WEV) 
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Infinite interests 


King’s Island was an annual trip for 
the business sorority Phi Gamma Nu. 
Members joined for the fun as well as 
the work involved in the service 
projects. Four orphans who lived in 
Tennessee and overseas were 
sponsored by the sorority. Bake sales 
were held to raise money for canned 
goods and clothing for the children. 

Business trips to Ball Corporation 
and Merchants National Bank were 
taken in order for members to get an 
understanding of the _ business 
professions. A business major or minor 
was invited to join if he had a 2.5. 
Interested students could also ask to 
join. 

Admissions representatives from 
four pre-law schools in the state were 
speakers at the autumn Pi Lambda 
Cardinal football games would not have been the 
same without the Cadets Corp. Debbie Dixon, Kim 
Aul, Peggy McGuigan, Lori Bullock, Susan Butts, 


Barb Wallace, Paula Smith, Joyce Carlsom, and Kyle 
Martine line-up. (JAG) 


Sigma meeting. During winter 
quarter, attorneys from each area of 
law as well as law students were guest 
speakers. 


Amidst the flowers and pretty faces, 
Sigma Chi composed the Miss Ball 
State Steering Committee. Months of 
hard work paid off for the fraternity 
brothers as they helped the American 
Cancer Society by collecting funds 
from ticket sales, programs, and 
contributions in memory of their 
fraternity brother Steven Gentry. 

Jan Morgan,sponsored by Sigma Nu 
was crowned 78 Miss Ball State from 
among the 14 other final contestants. 
Judging was based on 50 percent 
talent, and 50 percent for swim suit, 
interview, and evening gown 
competition. 

The chapter's decision of sponsoring 
the pageant came in 1975 when the 
pageant was looking for a sponsor, or 
face the possibility of not having a 
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University Singers. Front Row: Bethany Oyler, Steve Houston, Jon Willman, Tina Harmon, Grace Fukuda, 
Jeana McDaniels, Maryann Lacey, Kathy Berg, Andy Evans. Second Row: Mr. Larry Boye, director; Joyce 
Keevers, Cindy Nulf, Kari Paddack, Nate Posey, Trish McGeehan, Denise Carley, Rhonda Peck, Phil Genth, 
Ron Morgan, Mr. Les Taylor, instrumental director. Third Row: Cindy Egolf, Diana Newton, Jocelyn Heller, 
Joe DeKamp, Kathy Speer, Greg Hartman, Lori Smith, Jeff Johnson, Pam Hoopingarner, John Hall, Jan 
Morgan, Keanna Olde, Kasey Jankowski, Beth Easley, Madelyn Anderson. Fourth Row: Doug Sykes, Brian 
Johnston, Ed Golightly, Mike Mills, Dwight Ferris, Gary Dale, Dan Fortlander, Bob Hadsell, Jay Farlow, 
Charley Packer, Eric Hummel, Dan Slaybaugh, Ron Barker, Paul Astrike, Chris Whitacre, Jaci Taylor, Jeff 


Hoover, Teresa Freeman. 


Infinite interests 
contest. Individual committees range 
from banquets to judges which made 
the Miss Ball State Pageant an 
impressive memory for the people who 
attended, and especially for the newly 
elected Miss Ball State, Jan Morgan. 
(KJG) 
With all the enthusiasm as clowns in 
a circus, the Homecoming Steer- 
ing Committee members made the 
theme “Under the Big Top” live up to 
it’s title with Red Skelton as the 
featured guest during the October 


Homecoming Weekend. 
“The committee flew his wife in the 


night before the parade and she rode 
with him in the parade the next day,” 
stated Sue Dettmer of the Alumni 
Office. She mentioned that more than 
$10,000 was raised for scholarships by 
Skelton’s three appearances. 


The eight Homecoming committees 
consisted of a chairman and five 
members to each group with Ray 
Ashley as adviser and Debra Scott as 
overall chairman. Plans began spring 
quarter of 1977 to get the things off the 
ground and fall quarter was busier 
than ever. Members covered 
everything from publicity to parade 
routes. Several meetings afterwards 
wrapped up the group for another 
year. 


University Singers did not hold their annual 
Spectacular in Emens but instead performed in 
Russia. University Singer Jeff Johnson, Noyer 
Complex resident, sings at a performance in May. 
(JMS) 


Alumni come back and sometimes have as much fun 
at the homecoming game as present students. With 
the aid of some peppermint schnaps, two alumni men 
get a little crazy at the homecoming game. (CAS) 


Lots of practice and little sleep puts University Singer 
Joni Harmon asleep as she tries to study on a bus ride 
to a Singer’s performance. The group performed in 
squads throughout the year. (JMS) 


Cardettes. Debbie Dixon, Nadine Tadrick, Lori Bullick, Susan Buttz, Barb Wallace, Paula Smith, Grace 
Walsh, Nancy Logan, Joyce Carlson, Kyle Martin, Linda Ficken, Becky Robbins, Brenda Mays, Sue Bawnuck, 
Peggy McGuigan, Diane Meal, Laura Haemmerle, Cinda Corbitt. 


Admissions Coordinating Team. Front Row: Julie Massey, Bridget Guernsey, Susan Davis, Marty McCombs, 
Beth Landis, Sue Humphrey, Judith Levasseur. Second Row: Steve White, Judy Vigus, Bob Vezeau, Lisa 
Yeager. Third Row: Skip Keeney, Lucy Hitzfield, Charles Kaufman, assistant director in admissions; Pam 
McClanahan, assistant in admissions; Rob Taite, Dave Andreas, Pam Walker. 


Lafollette Steering Delegation. Front Row: Stanley McCoy, vice-president; Deb Binnig, Steve Smith, Jolice 
Pojeta, president; De Royal, Rachel Brooks, adviser. Second Row: Brenda Fox, Fred Williams, president; 
Linda Franke, adviser; Steve Fiddler. 
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Women’s Chorus. Front Row: Mary Swindell, Becky Girdler, Sheila Case, Sandy Broglin, Kathryn O’Brien, 
Elizabeth Marino, Vicki Crum, Michele Kinser. Second Row: Becky Nordyke, Susan Scanlon, Jennifer 
McCord, Karen Buhr, Terri Treadway, Candy Culver, Donna Stevenson, Nelly Vuksic. Third Row: Jody 
Carr, Darlene Grennie, Tanya Thompson, Nanette West, Lita Bergstrom, Lynn Melton, Elizabeth Krick, 
Linda Lacey, Mary Kay Wenning. 


Men's Glee Club. Front Row: Greg Howard, Mark Boozer, Steve Bundy, Mike Lundin, Dave Yeazel, Jim 
Walsmith. Second Row: Paul Vanderkoy, Greg Ball, Paul Howard, Shawn Gilliland, Don Walker, Pat 
Murphy, Jeff Gast, John Ford. 


Residence Hall Association. FRONT ROW: T.J. Carter, Connie Yeager, Sue Crabill, Liz Waldkoetter, Kim 
Tutza, Julie Hollar. SECOND ROW: Chuck Harrison, Bill Thompson, Julie Fellers, Deb Spicklemire, Rose 
McDaniel, Cindy Heinlein, Lynne Moxley, Kim Myers, Ann Byers. THIRD ROW: Duane Morgan, Mark 
Scroggs, Mary Mackin, Gary Whitt, Kelly Merrick, Jeff Tober, Dave Cristantello, Ed Wright. 
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Infinite interests 


Decorations of red and white hearts 
lined the wall and two champagne 
fountains set the lovers’ moods at the 
annual Valentines Dance sponsored by 
the LaFollette Steering Delegation at 
the National Guard Armory. Book 
exchanges, film series, and 
coffeehouses were sponsored by the 
delegation to get LaFollette residents 
to know each other better. Last minute 
dances were also scheduled during the 
blizzard to fight boredom. Each hall 
except Shively met each week with 
Rachel Brooks and Linda Franke, hall 
directors from LaFollette. 


Campus Chest. Front Row: Ed Bertholet, Marcia Farrow, Jay Harker, Pat Volp, Mark Wilson, Ed Jackson. 
Second Row: Dave Amick, Carol Schoelkopf, Kelly Boyles, Anita Plencner, Patty Catanzarite, Ellen Stafford. 
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Residence Hall Association. Front Row: T.J. Carter, Connie Yeager, Sue Crabill, Liz Waldkoetter, Kim Tutza, 
Julie Hollar. Second Row: Chuck Harrison, Bill Thompson, Julie Fellers, Deb Spicklemire, Rose McDaniel, 
Cindy Heinlein, Lynne Moxley, Kim Myers, Ann Byers. Third Row: Duane Morgan, Mark Scroggs, Mary 
Mackin, Gary Whitt, Kelly Merrick, Jeff Tober, Dave Cristantello, Ed Wright. 
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The Film Society. Tami Toole, social chairman; Art Booth, historian; Mindi Germain, buck private; Jon West, 
air marshall; Ronald McHenry, sergeant-of-arms; Ron Adams, president; Chris Keogh, master of finance. 


Disability didn’t hamper students as much as one 
might think. Diabled Students in Action formed to 
help the handicapped students on campus, most of 
whom were housed in centrally located Noyer 
Complex. 


Campus Girl Scouts. Gwynn Owens, Peggy Apple, Monica Ware, Suzanna Stumpf, Kalene Libka. 
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Activities night gave freshmen an introduction to the 
organizations available to them. Sponsored by the 
Student Center Governing Board, president Judy 


Johnson stamps participants’ hands for a later dance. 
(CSK) 


Infinite interests 


Activities night started off the year 
for the Student Center Governing 
Board (SCGB) by giving freshmen 
knowledge of varied organizations on 
campus. With a light show and disco, 
students danced through the night and 
partied with newly 
made friends. 
faculty’s and staff's children to their 
Halloween party. 

We brought a lot of popular artisits 
to campus,” stated Judy Abrahamson, 
adviser. Vincent Bugliosi, author of 
Helter Skelter and prosecuting at- 
torney for Charles Manson and J. 
Allen Hynek, professor of UFO’s and 
the consultant of Close Encounters of 
the Third Kind were speakers on 
campus courtesy of SCGB. 

Euchre tournaments, canoe 
journeys and a trip to King’s Island 
were only a few of the other activities 
that invited students to enjoy the 
social, cultural, and_ recreational 
activities the board sponsored. (KJG) 


Clowns, witches, and goblins of the little kind 
invaded the Student Center Ballroom on Halloween. 
The Student Center Governing Board sponsored a 
party for the young, mostly children of the faculty. 
(MJI) 


Disabled Students in Action. FRONT ROW: Sharon Roberts, Susan Morse, Larry Prescott, Greg Fehribach, 
Jim Greene, Leslie Morris, Dan Stannish, SECOND ROW: Susan Kuper, Ric Edwards, Bruce Rose, Max 
Adamson, Tom Joyner, Erich Dolch, Jay Zachowski, Mitch Winger. THIRD ROW: Scott Loper, Jeff 
Littlefield, Gary Blanurbaker, Dave Stiffler, Mike Starks, Nadja Owens, Andy Shedd, Brad Hamilton. 
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Barefoot and enthralled, Mount Summit sophomore 
Connie Kepner watches a folk dance group perform 
in the Ball Gymnasium. (CAS) 
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‘Hunger pains get the best of Angola Senior Mary 


Sheets as she awaits for the obstacle course 
competition to begin in the February 3 Superstars 
games. (CAS) 


Undercover from periodical rains, Homecoming 
Queen Tiann Steinhilber and Homecoming Queen 
Committee chairman Randy Pickell share an 
umbrella before halftime. (CAS) 


Mirrored images reflect the character Keith Bertieid 
creates with make-up for a theatre production. 
(WEV) 


WE ARE NOT ALONE. From as 
far away as California and New 
Jersey, students were drawn to 
Ball State University. In numbers, 
more than 17,000 altogether, they 
congregated on campus in 
Muncie, Indiana, seeking an 
education in some form or 


Entertainment of all kinds was a part of the Campus 
House Coffee House, November 8. Tony Huffer, 
senior, sings at the campus-wide coffee house. (CAS) 


um 


another. Lines for classes and 
financial aids were shared as well 
as unbelieveable numbers 
searching for books in the 
Bookstore. It was all a part of the 
college lifestyle, the one shared by 
all present. 

Discos, Dominoes, and late-night 
partying helped break the 
monotony of it all, CLOSE 
ENCOUNTERS of the cold kind 
in January froze people on 


campus or away from it. Bonds 
between students formed and did 
not melt when the snow finally 
disappeared. Car pools of fired-up 
friends migrated south for Spring 
break in late February. But, while 
back on campus, whether with 
Mother Nature’s blizzards, brother 
Billy’s brew, or Joe Student's 

GPA, students kept themselves 
occupied. 

The whole time, graduates and 


Spirit at rest, cheerleader Carrie Shephard leans 
against the field fence at the October 8 home football 
game. Somewhat soaked, she stands aside to dry out. 


undergraduates alike looked 
forward to graduation day; 
faculty, administration, and 
students worked together for that 
final goal. Along the way, 
however, socializing of all kinds 
introduced people to one another. 
Friendships and foes developed, 
but together they faced the 
CLOSE ENCOUNTERS of it all. 
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Ambitious at his best 


“Students are prisoner of time. They must have a 
reverence of time to accommodate the business at 


hand.” 


Paul has squeezed into the seat of 
Student Association President, 
comfortably, like most students 
squeeze into their favorite jeans, 
without stopping to refuel after an 
exhaustive, but productive, year as 
President of the Black Student 
Association. 

“Paul is an organization man,” says 
one of his co-workers, Sue Clark. “He 
believes in organization, not the 
helter-skelter way of doing things.” 

It was late Friday afternoon-exam- 
week and most students were on their 
way home. Not Paul, though. He 
will be on campus all summer 
planning and mapping out 1978-79 
for Student Association, like he did 
last summer for Black Student 
Association. 

Decked in dusty-blue trousers and 
a navy, nylon-acrylic shirt, Paul 
casually walked into the SA office 
greeting a few of his loyal stragglers. 

“Hey, how’s it going?” 

Paul Barrett won the run-off 
elections with a sweep of votes 
to . A month later still shaking 
his head and grinning, he says, “I’m 
still shocked and amazed to have 
won by such a big margin.” 

A black in a predominately white 
student populace running for Student 
Association president, alone, is a 
major challenge, says Barrett. “It 
really tests the system to see if a 
black can have a major role in the 
system..” 

This,” he says, referring to winning 
the election, “is the major 
achievement of my life.” 

The visibility of the Black Student 
Association this year, Barrett says, 
was definitely an asset: “Involvement 
with Black Student Association really 
helped me put my foot in the 
door—in dealing with students, 
faculty, administration, 
organizations, and committees. It 
really enhanced my view as to how 
to get things done.” 
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To the top, Paul Barrett went as president of the 
Student Association, elected Spring quarter. He was 
also president of the Black Student Association. (DEJ) 


The organization originated in 
1968 as Afro American Student 
Union and peaked in 1974-75 as 
Black Student Association. Barrett 
says the organization “picked itself 
up” this year, thanks to more 
effective longterm planning and the 
launching of BLACK VOICE, a 
special interest news magazine. 

Basically, BLACK VOICE is not 
limited to black students. Its 
philosophy is to inform the entire 
community about what black 
students and blacks in the community 
of Muncie are doing, says Barrett. 

“BLACK VOICE made Black 
Student Association more visible to 
the campus,” he says, summing up 
the year. “Basically, it accomplished 
what it set out to do—increase 
participation and inform the 
University.” 

“IT can understand why student 
apathy is here,” Paul says 
emphatically. “Students 
complain...but no one listens.” 

Paul is not an insensitive 
organization man. He listens to 
students and is realistic in his view of 
student life. After winning the run- 
off election, reporters bounced on the 


newly initiated SA President, asking, 
“What is the first thing you are going 
to do now that you are President?” 

“Get caught up in my classes,” 
replied Barrett. 

Balancing academic responsibilities 
and social involvements is crucial for 
a successful, and memorable, college 
experience. “I think in order for you 
to be successful academically, you 
must have a successful social life,” 
concluded Barrett after nine quarters 
at Ball State. He is pursuing a 
political science major with 
photojournalism and history minors. 

“Getting involved with 
organizations will help you better 
work with future employers and 
employees,” he continued. “social 
goes hand-in-hand with academic.” 

Referring to his involvements (past 
Black Student Association president 
and treasurer, Indiana Student 
Association, Student Welfare 
Council, Cardinal Roundtable, and 
present SA president, to name a few), 
Barrett says, “This is life itself. It’s 
what we are trying to get out of the 
books.” 

Paul, reflecting on the student’s 
role, says: “Students are prisoners of 
time. They must have a reverence of 
time to accommodate the business at 
hand.” 

One thing Paul is adjusting to since 
he took office is being punctual. He 
is notoriously five minutes late. When 
he is engrossed in one thing, he says 
he hates to put it down to rush off to 
another appointment. Meetings, 
appointments, and interviews 
consume much of his day. But they 
don’t seem to zap him of energy. 

“It’s something I enjoy,” he says. 
“It’s a learning process—smooth and 
on-going.” 

Paul has noticed a vast 
improvement in his communication 
skills. “In this position, you have to 
listen to people to know what they 
want,” he says. “You can’t judge 


people by stereotypes and 
prejudices.” 

Whether he is casually conversing 
with a friend enroute to class; 
whether he is delivering an emotional 
speech; or whether he is writing a 
dynamic editorial—Paul Barrett’s 
words flow with unique rhythm and 
soul. 

“Be it resolved that everyone will 
unite and strive for unity with one 
goal in mind. This includes 
individuals, groups, organizations, 
administration and faculty. The time 
has come for us to get our act 
together. We are an entity striving 
for one goal...No longer shall we 
separate ourselves into warring 
factors destroying each other. No 
longer shall we be separated. The 
time has come to unite,” Paul said in 
his New Year’s resolution for the 
campus. 

Campus leader. Politician. 
Philosopher. Student. Paul Barrett is 
all of these. But moreover, he is an 
individual. 

“If I can’t be myself, then I can’t 
be at all,” he said. 

Co-workers describe Paul as a 
tactful diplomat and master of 
communication, who has a natural 
sense of humor and wit with one 
pecularity, though: he does not own 
a pair of jeans. 

Although Paul feels comfortable in 
the public eye, he said there is a 
certain amount of tension. 
“Everything I say is public,” he 
stated. “My private life is 
tremendously affected, especially 
with young ladies. 

I go to dances. ’'m human. I’m 
capable of making mistakes; I’m 
capable of loving. People even find it 
strange for me to study... 

“Tm not the same old Paul 
Barrett,” he said. “I’m President Paul 
Barrett, now.” 

But underneath that image, there 
breathes a very strong and authentic 
self, who has the power and the guts 
to initiate organization, sensitivity, 
responsibility, and new ideas into 
action. 

“All you have to do,” Paul says, “is 
take the positive step forward.” 
(MMH) 


At a protest in front of the Ad Building, May 5, Paul 
Barrett marches for control of student funding with 
members of the Student Association. (TN) 
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Theatre jack-of-all-trades 


One glance at Paul Gindhardt’s 
theatre credits more than justifies his 
winning if the Royality Memorial 
Award, acknowledging excellence in 
theatre work. Actor, ApS 
costume designer, and student, 
Gindhardt is truly the theatre's ‘jack- 
of-all-trades,’ as well as an adept 
businessman. 

Businessman? Right! Far from the 
flowery actor lost in a world of 
make-believe, Gindhardt realizes the 
harsh realities of the ‘show-biz’ world 

‘Theatre is a craft and a business 
before it is an art,’ the Muncie senior 
emphasized. ‘Nobody is in the theatre 
to starve. Like any craft, it takes 
years of serious study. 

‘Actually, theatre is one of the 
riskiest businesses along with 
economics and politics,’ he 
continued. ‘It takes millions to 
produce a single play that may close.’ 

Although talented at acting (he has 
eed in numerous campus 
productions as well as for the Muncie 
Civic Theatre and Newman Center), 
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Far from the flowery 
actor lost in a world of 
make-believe, 
Gindhart _ realizes 
harsh realities of the 
‘show biz’ world. 


Gindhardt’s first love is directing. 

‘Tl probably start off designin 
since, craft-wise, I’m more skilled, 
Gindhardt related. ‘Eventually, I 
want to direct.’ 

Having directed studio production 
‘The Subject Was Roses,’ and 
mainstage show ‘Old Times,’ 
Gindhardt plans to pursue a Masters 
in Fine Arts at Indiana University, 
studying under a student of ‘costume 
goddess Lucy Barton 

Although recognized a need for 
more course sae and theory study, 


he 


Gindhardt is satisfied with the 
theatre program at Ball State. 

‘It’s strong because it gives people a 
real chance to work,’ he explained. 
‘You won't find another program set 
up for such extensive experience for 
undergraduates. At other schools, 
you're lucky to get a walk-on part by 
your senior year.’ 

Adept at several different aspects 
of the stage himself, Gindhardt urges 
beginning theatre majors to ‘find the 
area you re best at and stick with it.’ 

It may not be the area you most 
want to do,’ he pointed out, “but you 
have to just be happy with what you 
can do in the theatre.’ 

Going over the steps for an 
upcoming dance final in his head, 
Gindhardt softens, and speaks of a 
genuine love for the theatre. 

‘The business aspect doesn’t belittle 
the fact that acting is an art. 
Although some levels are 
disappointing because it’s work and 
srk and no recognition, it is a true 
Artec 


bg 


Communication is the name of his game 


The silver haired gentleman held 
the negative up to the light as he 
glanced through the prints; he 


_ handed one to the student. His name 


ce 


is ieee Costa and although he has 
ebrated his 74th birthday, his 
mind clicks like the high speed 
shutter on the camera he loves so 


well. 
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He is founder and first president of 
the National Press Photographers 
Association and editor emeritus of the 
organization’s magazine. He came to 
Ball State as a visiting photo 
journalism lecturer. He also taught 
two beginning photography classes 
plus an advanced class. 


‘I taught photography,’ said Costa,’ 


but there was one difference which I 
thought was a good practice at Ball 
State. I had not taught photography 
per se but everything that was 
related to photo journalism. From 
the start, the students thought in 
terms of communication rather than 
just pictures being snapped. They 


Guest photojournalism professor Joseph Costa 
instructs a student in portrait-taking in his West 


. Quad Building photo lab. 
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communication rather 
than just pictures being 
snapped.” 


knew their pictures had to reveal a 
statement or impart some type of 
information. 

Costa also approved of Ball State 
students who majored in journalism 
being required to take a photography 
class. 

‘I had travelled all over the world, 
and there was no place like Indiana. 
The people in Indiana and Ball State 
welcomed me with such warmness 
and friendliness.’ Costa said. 

Costa was well aware of the 
criticisms editors had made towards 
the photographers. He believed 
photographers had to be as aware of 


the news as editors so that an 
assignment would not come as a 
surprise and the cameraman 
understood what the editor required. 

Costa, referred to as ‘Mr. Press 
Photographer,’ started his 
photographic career in 1921 with the 
New Soak Morning World at a time 
when his colleagues had been so 
competitive. He spent more than fifty 
years, in which he led and guided his 
fellow press photographers toward 
respectability, responsibility, and 
professionalism. He was editor of the 
‘Complete Book of Press Photography’ 
and the author of ‘Beginners Guide 
to Color Photography.’ He had won 
numerous awards. The National Press 
Photographers Association gave him 
an award for his expertise in the 
photography field. One such expertise 
was when Costa used multiple-flash 
on a ship. 

He was a member of the guiding 
faculty of Famous Photographers 
School, located in Westport, 
Connecticut. Since 1970 he has been 
owner and president of ‘Photography 
for Publication,’ as well as lecturer 
and consultant. 


The pencils had been placed neatly 
in a container, the books were lined 
up in a straight row, there was a 


_ place for everything on the desk. The 


organization of the desk reflected the 
preciseness and the effectiveness of 


the man who sat behind it. 


The man was Dr. Tom Sargent, 


_ Chairman of University Senate; the 
_ University Senate had on the board 
' 110 faculty, 22 administrators, and 


eight students, it was under the 
Board of Trustees at Ball State. There 


_ were two Tables (Boards) under the 
supervision of the University Senate, 
_ the Round Table consisted of 

_ Residence Halls and the Cardinal 
Round Table which consisted of Ball 
_ State organizations, both had the 


opportunity th voice their opinions to 


_ the members of the University 
Senate. The Chairman of the 

_ University Senate had delegated 
_ authority in certain areas of 
education policy and acted as an 
_adivor on issues of importance in 
_regards to the University. 


Dr. Sargent had an active year 


Concerned and conscientious 


Dr. Sargent had an active year with controversial 


issues which concerned the 
President John Pruis 
Classification. 


resignation of 


and the Hayes 


with controversial issues which 
concerned the resignation of 
President John Pruis and the Hayes 
Classification. The Hayes 
Classification System had some 
faculty and administrators classified 
into pay scales. It had went through 
a trial period, but the results were 
the abandoment of the Hayes 
Classification System. 

The Board of Trustees at Ball State 


called a special committee known as 
the Search and Screening Selection, 
14 of the 17 members were from the 
University Senate, the main duty of 
the committee was: to find an 
adequate replacement for President 
Pruis. 

The University Senate was an asset 
to Ball State and the expertise of each 
member showed that any situation 
had been handled without confusion. 
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Enthusiasm edged humor 


Dr. Anthony Edmonds is a history 
professor here who believes students 
should have “fun” in class and “enjoy 
what they're doing.” And he believes 
in “spicing things up” in his class, 
always striving to inspire and teach 
students through his enthusiasm. 

And probably most of us wish we 
had more professors like him. 

“I want students to like what 
they're doing,” said Edmonds. He 
takes an enthusiastic approach to his 
subject matter and tries to use humor 
that is relevant and pertaining. His 
tone of voice seldom remains the 
same for long in his lectures. And he 
makes use of quotes from funny and 
interesting passages in other 
references to prevent monotony. 

“T can’t stand still,” Edmonds said 
about his teaching style. He is almost 
constantly moving up and down 
aisles, sitting down, standing up. And 
he claims to “fall down at least once 
a quarter. I once bumped into an 
empty chair and apologized to it,” he 
said. 

But the history professor has not 
always wanted to teach history. He 


Edmonds takes an 
enthusiastic approach 
to his subject matter 
and tries to use humor 
that is relevant and 
pertaining. 


went to Yale University to study law. 
Becoming acquainted with history 
was purely by chance. Upon filling 
out his schedule one quarter, 
Edmonds was torn between a French 
history or political science elective. 
So, he flipped a coin. He had never 
taken a history class in college, and 
probably never would have—if not 
for a flip of the coin that turned up 
heads, in favor of the history class. 
Once in this class, the Yale 
graduate became so inspired by his 
professor’s enthusiastic manner of 
teaching, that he dropped law and 


took up history. “He liked what he 
was doing, loved the subject, and 
communicated well,” said Edmonds 
about this professor at Yale. “This 
professor inspired me, particularly by 
his enthusiasm.” And Edmonds, who 
has been a professor in the history 
department here since 1969, has since 
then had no regrets. 

Edmonds strives for a warm, 
friendly, equal relationship with his 
students, denouncing those professors 
who seem to strive for “ego- 
satisfaction.” He is often seen at the 
Student Center Tally or the Village 
Chug, sitting and talking with 
students. 

“I want them to like me 
personally,” said the history professor 
about his students. “If I could teach 
students to like history without liking 
me, or even hating me—I would.” 
But he feels students must first feel 
good about him and his enthusiasm 
for the subject, before they can feel 
good about the class. And that is his 
ultimate goal: to help students like 
history and get them to think about 
the world around them. 


Long hours of hard work kept Tracy Warner in 


the office of the Daily News, which he edited 
during the year and in the summer as well. (CAS) 


Daily News Digger 


Warner had set two major goals during his term 
as editor of the Daily News, both of which he has 


accomplished. 


Tracy Warner had been active 
with the newspaper business since his 
days as a high scroel student. He 
covered the events that shaped the 
news at Ball State with skill and 
expertise. 

Tracy had worked on Cable T.V., 
as a stinger for the Hartford City 
News Times, and he worked for the 
Muncie Star for one year. 

He received his job as Daily News 
Editor by being appointed by the 
Student Publications Sub-Committee. 


The Student Publications Sub- 
Committee had students and faculty 
that represented the University. The 
Student Publications Sub-Committee 
interviewed the applicants and decide 
which applicant had the best 
qualities to represent the University. 


He had set two major goals during 
his term.as editor of the Daily News, 
both of which he has accomplished. 

‘I wanted the people more aware 
of what was happening at the 
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problems and how the people dealt 


Warner. 
student was getting messed up; they 


_to where the money was being spent. 


out a lot of exposure and the Daily 


who worked hard to put together t 
Daily News and it was with their 
help and my supervision that made 


Edmonds does claim to angering 
some students by his outspoken 
language on occasions. But he says he 
is only human. And the out-going 
professor always tries to show all 
sides of an issue. 

“When I think America has 
screwed up, I say so,” said Edmonds 
bluntly. 

This outspoken trait has 
occasionally gotten the Mississippi- 
born professor in trouble. A couple 
years back some students thought he 
was a communist. He was 
approached by one bold student and 
told, “You ought to go to Moscow.” 
To which Edmonds equally bold, but 
in a teasing manner, replied, “Are 
you kidding! It’s too conservative 
there.” 

Favorable comments greatly 
outnumber the bad ones though. 
“He’s great! He’s um...,” laughed 
freshman Karen Rogers, Brayton 
Hall, “very entertaining. He keeps 
your attention.” 

“I feel good about it,” said 
Edmonds about his success as a 
teacher. “But I hope I have enough 
motivaton to continue improving.” 


(PJS) 


_ Known for his enthusiasm, Anthony Edmonds was a 
| popular professor of history. He tended to get excited 


at times and even super enthusisastic, that made him 


_ a favorite among students. (WEV) 


| 


University and how it was run. The 


with those problems. My second goal 
was to put out a good paper. I 
thought I had done this in my term 
better than my predecessors.’ said 


He continued, I thought the 
hadn't payed that much attention as 


I wanted the students to be more 
aware of what was happening, and 
the Daily News had accomplished 
that goal. The Editorial pages had 
made that goal possible. It brought 


News had reached a wide variety of 
eople. It gave the reader an idea on © 
See the Administration ran the 
University. I had a lot of good bop 
e 


the Daily News what it was- an 
excellent paper.’ 


| Campaign promises were fulfilled by Student 
| Association president Jim Parks. He found patience as 
one of the main aspects of his job as president. (REM) 


Politics, promises, and Jim Parks 


The success of the Open Forum on cancelled 
classes was cited by Parks as a major highlight of 
the Student Association's activities. 


During Parks’ campaign, he 
promised to get increased input on 
university matters. This promise was 
fulfilled when students were placed 
on the Search and Screen Committee 
for selecting a new university 
president and student center director. 

Parks is also proud of the role his 
administration played in the merger 
of Planned Parenthood and the Birth 
Control Information Center. He felt 
there was a great need for the merger 
and the Student Association worked 
very hard to make it happen. 

Other accomplishments of the 
Student Association under the Parks 
Administration included the student 
lobby at the Indiana State 


Legislature, the program for a 
student intern to work with the 
university attorney, and the Better 
Business Bureau’s tenant-landlord 
handbook. 

Dan Brandon, Student Senator and 
Student Association Information 
Director said that the Student 
Association under Parks took a big 
step forward in establishing status 
quo. According to Brandon, Parks 
gained more respect for Student 
Association's ideas in the minds of 
faculty and administration than other 
presidents in the past. “He (Parks) 
had lots of ideas but lots of barriers, 
too. A lot of groundwork has been 
laid,” said Brandon. 


Basically bicyle bonded 


Coggan prepares his own meals including baking 
his own bread and making his own yogurt. 


For many people, young and old 
alike, bicycling is an enjoyable form 
of recreation but for Goshen 
freshman Andrew Coggan it is more 
than just an afternoon ride around 
the block. Coggan, a member of the 
Michigana Cycle Racing Club, has 
ridden in races in eight states and 
Canada and has qualified for 
national competition four times. 

Coggan took up bicycling after 
repeated injuries from running. The 
reason he chose racing bikes was 
because he “likes the outdoors, likes 
competition and it is more 
challenging than running.” 

“The state road race is 100 miles 


long and the national race is 125 
miles long,” said the Whitinger 
Scholar. While training, he rides two 
to seven hours a day in accumulating 
350 to 400 miles per week. Coggan 
placed 30th in the 1977 national 
championships and hopes to improve 
his position this year. 

As an attempt to stay in top 
physical condition, Coggan prepares 
his own meals including baking his 
own bread and making his own 
yogurt. He also lifts weights, 
especially in the winter when he 
cannot ride outside. 

“It is a very expensive sport,” 
Coggan said in reference to his 


bicycle. It is a Belgium bike that 
weighs 18 pounds and costs between 
700 and 800 dollars. 

Coggan is working on an 
undergraduate degree in biology. As 
a guinea pig for the Ball State 
Human Performance Laboratory, 
Coggan decided he would like to 
earn a masters degree in Exercise 
Physiology. Even as a research 
subject, Coggan was involved with a 
bicycle. He rode a stationary bicycle 
for a two hour time block to test the 
effects of caffeine. He hopes to 
eventually earn a doctorate degree 
and work with athletes involved in 
international competition. (JMB) 


The accomplishments of politicians 
are often times overlooked and the 
members of the Student Association 
are no exception but the list of 
accomplishments belonging to 
Student Association President Jim 
Parks cannot be easily swept under 
the rug. 

The success of the Open Forum on 
cancelled classes was cited by Parks 
as a major highlight of the Student 
Association’s activities. He attributed 
the success to the administration’s 
will to listen and respond to students. 
“Everyone here can feel free to talk 
with the administration on a one-to- 
one basis and I don’t think that’s true 
on every campus,” said Parks. 


According to Parks, the most 
important quality in a Student 
Association President is patience. 
“Most things don’t get implemented 
the first time,” said Parks. The key is 
to “keep trying.” 

Although Parks’ reign ended during 
spring quarter, the Parks family was 
not through with politics. As Jim left 
his post, younger brother Jeff was re- 
elected to the University Senate. 
(JMB) 


Dedication was part of Jim Parks work as president of 
the Student Association. He said the key to 
implementing ideas was to “keep trying.” (REM) 
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In his fifth year as dean of the College of Business, Dr. 
Joseph Black had presided over a period of rapid growth 
and development. Yet the progress over the last five years 
was just the beginning. A quantum leap was in the works: a 
new building to house the college. 

Pulling drawings from shelves full of books, Black unroll- 
ed the drafts for the new college. “I expect we'll be moving 
to the new building in about two years; I’d say the fall of 
1980,” he said. 

“T really had very little to do with the planning of the 
new building,” he continued. “The planning was primarily 
accomplished upon the initiative of President Pruis. Dr. 
(Edgar) Wagner built the model for the new structure.” 


“T never thought I would end up where I am now,” said 
Thelbert Drake. He started his career as a social studies and 
English major at Indiana State University, receiving his 
baccalaureate degree in 1955. In 1978, he oversaw eight 
departments, some 200 faculty, and the graduate overseas 
program as Dean of BSU’s Teachers College. 

“It just seemed like a challenging thing to do,” said Drake 
of his recently acquired position. “I never have looked for 
advancement, but if it looks like a good thing, I take it,” he 
added. Born in Terre Haute, Drake taught for a few years 
before becoming a principal at an Illinois school. He was an 
assistant dean at the University of Connecticut before ac- 
cepting his job here on September 1, 1977. 

“It’s sort of a squish-squash kind of role,” the dean said of 
his time-consuming job. “I get a lot of communication from 
all sides.” Drake’s job involved not only working with 
Teachers College faculty, but serving as a sort of mid- 
dleman between students, faculty, and administrators. In 
fact, Drake said one of his main difficulties in dealing with 
his new job was having to be everywhere and know 
everything at once. His main reward? “Seeing accomplish- 
ed what I feel must be done.” (PJS) 


Challenges and the 
Teachers College 


“It’s sort of a squish-squash kind 
of role, I get a lot of 
communication from all sides.” 
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Cafeteria 
compromise 


When dining service delights failed 
to tickle their pallets, students found 
time to have it their way. There were 
basically three options open to the star- 
ving student tired of french fried 
grouper and strawberry yogurt: dial- 
ing the delivery express; going out for a 
franchise feast; or galloping in their 
own gourmet kitchens. 

Delivery services, from Barnaby’s 
Sandwiches to Pizza Hut, prospered 
when their chuck wagons could plow 
through the weather. Pizza was a stirr- 
ing tradition in no danger of elimina- 
tion. 

“We ordered pizza about once a 
week,” said Edinburg freshman Jan 
Niebel, “But it was always a hassle to 
decide on what kind we wanted.” Her 
friend Mary Richert, Winamac 
freshman, added, “Only because Jan 
always wanted anchovies and no one 


else did.” 


Pizza was such a favorite that mast 


dorms held pizza demonstrations and 
campus radio stations staged promo- 
tions offering Chef 


delicacy as a prize. 


Abraham, David 
Industrial Ed, South Bend, IN 
Abt, Michelle 

Deaf Ed., 

Tempe, AR 

Adamson, Sherry 

Nursing, Indianapolis, IN 
Agler, Jeffery 

Political Science, Berne, IN 
Ahlrich, Richard 
Accounting, Osgood, IN 


Albert, Judith 

Special Ed, Indianapolis, IN 
Al-Dhahri, Isa 

GBA, Jeddah, Saudi Arabia 
Alexander, Charles 

Art Ed, Indianapolis, IN 
Allen, Debra 

Secretarial, Brookville, IN 
Allendorph, Sharon 

Radio and TV Ft. Wayne, IN 


Aloisio, Monica 

Radio-TV, Jeffersonville, IN 
Amick, David 

Management, Lebanon, IN 
Amonett, Dixie 

Elementary Ed, Middletown, IN 
Amos, Dawn 

Special Ed, Sellersburg, IN 
Amy, Theresa 

Journalism, West Lafayette, IN 
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Boy-ar-dee’s 


When food in the cafeteria didn’t quite seem to go 
down so well, students hit dorm kitchenettes for a 
little cooking of their own. Cathy Hicks and Mark 
Austin try out a recipe for themselves. (WEV) 


Besides the option of telephone 
treats, students supported businesses 
on Hamburger Row and elsewhere in 
Muncie. McDonald’s, was probably 
the favorite for the junk food junkie, 
but a new Wendy’s competed for the 
title of “your kind of place.” 

Some students richly broke the ham- 
burger habit, by patronizing Cork n’ 
Cleaver or Clara’s for a touch of class. 
Cheaper steak houses, with all the 
cokes one could drink, fed a lot of Fri- 
day night blues. 

For night owls, Sambo’s and 
Dunkin’ Doughnuts attracted the all- 
nighter crowd. And the Two Bit Rush 
turned from a coffeehouse into a cafe, 


with crepes, cakes, cookies, and folk 
songs. 

But lines at Payless, Marsh, 
Harvey’s, and Shippy’s indicated a lot 
of students were experimenting in the 
kitchen. From porter house steaks to 
Snackin’ Cakes, students experimented 
in the culinary arts. Inevitably, off- 
campus students experienced a change 
in weight, either gaining or losing lots 
of pounds, because cooking for one or 
two wasn't quite as comfortable as 
when Mom stewed over the stove. 

Even dormies occasionally got in on 
the action, cooking elaborate meals in 
tiny kitchenettes. During the January 
blizzard, students so rampaged 
Harvey’s that there were little mun- 
chies left, and the only liquor available 
was one six pack of Billy beer. 


Anders, Carol 

Math, GXPSY, Fort Wayne, IN 
Anderson, Becky 

Finance, Muncie, IN 

Anderson, Janet 

Music, Highland, IN 

Anderson, Madelyn 

Political Science, Greensburg, IN 
Anderson, Rex 

Accounting, Middletown, IN 


Anderson, Susan 

Special Ed, Arlington Heights, IL 
Andress, Michael 

Marketing, Columbus, IN 
Andrew, Rhonda 

Art, Muncie, IN 

Andrysiak, Kathleen 

Secretarial Science, South Bend, IN 
Ansel, Geri 

Elementary Ed, Indianapolis, IN 


Applegate, Angela 

Visual Communication, Parker City, 
IN 

Applegate, Jacqueline 

Elementary Ed, Wabash, IN 
Applewhite, Teresa 

Journalism, Marion, IN 

Arena, Brenda 
Psychology/Sociology, Yorktown, 
IN. 

Arif, Abdall 

EDPSY, Muncie, IN 


Arko, Michael, 

Elementary Ed, Elkhart, IN 
Atalla, Nabil 

MBA, Kokomo, IN 

Atkinson, Christopher 
Psychology, Kettering, OH 
Ault, Karen 

Elementary Ed, Freetown, IN 
Babb, Ronald 


Elementary Ed, Marion, IN 


Babcock, Kathleen 

Social Work, Chesterton, IN 
Bailey, John 

Physical Ed, Marion, IN 
Ball, Marcia 

Elementary Ed, Muncie, IN 
Ball, Mary Alice 

Elementary Ed, Rushville, IN 
Ballenger, Ronald 


Guidance Counseling, Shirley, IN 


Banning, Peggy 

Physical Ed, Modoc, IN 
Barker, Gloria 

Elementary Ed, St. Paul, IN 
Barks, Katherine 

Journalism, Goshen, IN 
Baron, Raymond 
Accounting, East Chicago, IN 
Barrett, Jacqueline 
Elementary Ed, Selma, IN 


Barrett, Norman 

Elementary Ed, Alexander, IN 
Barton, Diane 

Music, Fort Wayne, IN 
Bartos, Ann 

Accounting, Hobart, IN 
Basaffar, Salem 

Accounting, Muncie, IN 
Bathurst, Patrick 

GBA, Crownpoint, IN 


Shopping mania struck at any time 
of the day. When classes were a bore, 
when cards didn’t quite seem to pass 
the time of day, or when checkbook- 
itis struck, it was time to grab the 
keys or Adidas and escape to the 
Muncie Mall, Kings, K-Mart or the 
Village. And whether anything was 
purchased or not usually didn’t seem 
to matter; the goal of getting out 


seemed sufficient. 


Valparaiso freshman. 


Batrich, Barbara 

Marketing, Indianapolis, IN 
Baugh, Jerry 

Art, Ladoga, IN 

Bayusik, Barbara 

Health Science, Bridgeport, CN 
Beach, Laura 

Political Science, Richmond, IN 
Beachler, Jan 

Journalism, Hagerstown, IN 


Beatty, Robyn 

Home Ec, Cincinnati, OH 

Becker, Joy 

Elementary Ed, Rancho Santa Fe, 
Beckley, Jeffrey 

Actuarial Science, Remington, IN 
Beer, Gregory 

Accounting, Ft. Wayne, IN 
Beerbower, Laura 

Physical Ed, Northbrook, IL 


Beeson, Lora 

Nursing, Dunkirk, IN 
Ben-Ahmeida, Mohamed 
Computer Science, Libya, N. Africa 
Bender, Gregg 

History, Ft. Wayne, IN 

Bennett, Earlee 

Criminal Justice, Muncie, IN 
Bennett, Rachel 

Elementary Ed, Union City, IN 


Bennett, Marla 

Journalism, Columbia City, IN 
Bennett, Rebecca 

Social Work, Jeffersonville, IN 
Berghorn, Beverly 

Physical Ed, Syracuse, IN 
Bertch, James 

Marketing, Liberty, IN 

Bickel, Kevin 

Architecture, Floyd Knobs, IN 
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“I go to the mall most of the time 
simply because I don’t have anything 
better to do,” said Fred Williams, 
“After all, 
what is there to do in Muncie?” 

A shopping spree sometimes costed 
those who went and spent. Randy 
Pennington, Noblesville sophomore, 


Muncie Mall madness 


said he went shopping when he felt 
depressed. The consequences, 
however, were depressing as well 
since he had to explain to his mother 
why he had spent money on things he 
reallvgicnt need. 

Others went shopping just to be a 
part of the crowd. “I just go because 
everyone else wants to go. Besides, it 
gives me something to do and it 
breaks up the monotony of studying,” 
ae! Gamet, Merrillville freshman, 
said. 

Midnight madness sales at Zayre 
occasionally provided the opportuni-: 
ty to purchase the necessities so vital 
to the student such as pencils, paper, 
and pens which were _ usually 
distributed as free door prizes. 


For whatever the reasons, students 
poured out to the mall and to sur- 
rounding shopping centers almost all 
hours of the day. Some escaped 
because they wanted to carry back 
something new to campus, or just 
wanted a change of pace, and yet 
others went shopping as a member of 
the crowd. Shopping was a non- 
credit course that seemed mandatory 
to most. (BJC) 


Spending time shopping in the Muncie Mall, K- 
Mart or downtown usually meant spending 
money as well. As a break from classes and 
campus, students ventured to stores for shopping 
sprees. Noblesville sophomore Randy Pennington 
shops at the Checkered Flag in the Muncie Mall. 
He checks out the shirts hanging on display near 
the entrance of the store. (TN) 
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Bilby, Janice 

Biology, Indianapolis, IN 
Binder, Sally 
Interior/Environmental Design 
South Bend, IN 


Bishop, John 

Industrial Technology, Greenfield, IN 
Bivin, Cary Ann 

Marketing, Mooresville, IN 


Blackburn, Thomas 
Physical Ed, Muncie, IN 
Blaesing, Basille 

SPAA, Muncie, IN 


Blakely, James 
Radio-T.V., Muncie, IN 
Blay, Leslie 

Nursing, Indianapolis, IN 
Bleeke, Cynthia 

Business Ed, Decatur, IN 
Bloss, Catherine 

Deaf Ed, Evansville, IN 
Bluemle, Kathleen 
Marketing, Muncie, IN 


Bock, Julie 

Radio-T.V., Indianapolis, IN 
Boehnlein, Cathy 

Elementary Ed, Mishawaka, IN 
Boison, Matthew 

Journalism, Kettering, OH 
Bollinger, Sandra 

Nursing, Wakarusa, IN 

Bolton, Gerald 


Criminal Justice, Muncie, IN 


Boner, Roberta 

Special Ed, Greenwood, IN 
Bonhan, Keith 

Architecture, Indianapolis, IN 
Bonnell, Mary 

Radio-T.V., Mishawaka, IN 
Bontrager, Christine 
Marketing, Wakarusa, IN 
Booker, Barbara 

Journalism, Springfield, OH 


Borcherding, Max 

Business Ed, Seymour, IN 

Bork, James 

Radio-T.V., Indianapolis, IN 
Boultbee, Reid 

Accounting, Frankfort, IN 
Bowman, Marlene 

Elementary Ed, Hagerstown, IN 
Boxell, Dana 

Business Ed, Hartford City, IN 
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Boyd, Thomas 

Biology, Evansville, IN 
Braden, Jona 

Physical Ed, Greencastle, IN 
Breedlove, Frances 

English, Amboy, IN 
Bricker, Kathy 

Physical Ed, Deaf Ed 
Muncie, IN 

Bridges, Marsha 

Elementary Ed, Franklin, IN 


Briggs, Andrew 

GBA, Geneva, IN 

Brogan, Deborah 
Elementary Ed, Muncie, IN 
Brooks, James 

Art, Marion, IN 

Brown, Milbert 
Journalism, Gary, IN 
Brown, Nancy 

Nursing, Hicksville, NY 


Brown, Pamela 

Special Ed, New Castle, IN 
Brown, Steven 

Marketing, Anderson, IN 
Brown, Teresa 

Business, Plainfield, IN 
Brownwell, Terry 
Radio-TV, Lowell, IN 
Brunner, Lou 

Art, Martinsville, IN 


Buchanan, John 

English, Indianapolis, IN 
Buck, Mark 

IED, Muncie, IN 
Buckshot, Gerald 
Yorktown, IN 

Budd, Jeffrey 

Geology, Indianapolis, IN 
Buffin, Kaylone 

Home Ec, Yorktown, IN 


Bryden, Jeffrey 

Finance, Economics, Ripon, WI 
Buhr, Karen 

Music Ed, Cincinnati, OH 
Buttman, Gregory 

Accounting, Batesville, IN 
Burke, Catherine 

Elementary Ed, Dyer, IN 
Burke, Joanne 

Deaf Ed, Fort Wayne, IN 


Burkey, Brenda 

Marketing, Elkhart, IN 

Burriss, Gary 

Visual Communication, Evansville. 
Burroughs, Dawn 

English Ed, Richmond, IN 
Burroughs, Edythe 

Elementary Ed, Indianapolis, IN 
Busch, Barbara 

Accounting, Osgood, IN 


Cain, Barbara 

Business Ed, Hagerstown, IN 
Caligiuri, Kenneth 

Political Science, South Bend, IN 
Callahan, Jodi 

Secretarial Science, Muncie, IN 
Cameron, Krista 

Physical Ed, Health, Carmel, IN 
Campbell, David 

Marketing, Hebron, IN 
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Free time frolics 


Driven by a desire to be involved, a need for 
change, or just a matter of utilizing free time, 
students became actively involved with the in- 
finite campus organizations for satisfaction 
and experience. While apathy may have been 
a problem for some, others found themselves 
jumping in with both feet and enjoying it. 

Toni Carter, a senior from Tipton, devoted 
her free time to the activities of the Residence 
Hall Association (RHA). “I went to the 
meetings last year and I was really impressed 
with the way things were run. I’m really in- 
terested in campus acitivities,” she said, and 
added that she felt a strong incentive to get in- 
volved. 

Besides practical experience, the opportuni- 
ty for professional experience also motivated 
student activities. Daily News Editor Tracy 
Warner, a junior from Hartford City, claimed 
that his involvement was a way of making 
himself heard and affecting some necessary 
changes on campus. 

“As a student here,” Warner said, “I was 
really upset about the student situation in 
general and I also thought that the newspaper 
should be expressing the student viewpoint 
more.” 

The number of organizations and the sub- 
jects they dealt with varied, but the fact re- 
mained constant that where there was activi- 
ty, there were the active. (DDP) 


Extra curricular time was spent in diverse activities across 
campus. Students found organizations with open doors 
everywhere. The Cardinal marching band, Pride of Mid- 
America, entertained at halftime of the October 26 football 
game. Students in the band were drenched. (RAM) 


Campbell, Susan 
Accounting, South Bend, IN 
Carlen, Linda 

GBA, Indianapolis, IN 


Carlson, Lyle 

Marketing, Morocco, IN 
Carmichael, Karen 
Elementary Ed, Muncie, IN 


Carnall, Paula 
Deaf Ed, Bluffton, IN 


Carpenter, Larry 
Elementary Ed, Bluffton, IN 


Carpenter, Michele 

Home Economics, Madison, IN 
Carr, Julie 

Secretarial, Indianapolis, IN 


Carrizales, Victoria 
Special Ed, Hammond, IN 
Carter, Phoebe 
Accounting, Kokomo, IN 


Cary, James 

German, Ft. Wayne, IN 
Cassidy, Lisa 

New Castle. IN 


Caudill, Leslie 

Architecture, Vernon, IN 
Ceaser, Renee 

Fashion, Home Ec, Gary, IN 
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Exercise excited 


It seemed as if every floor of each dorm had 
at least three of them, and the number had 
been known in severe cases to reach 10 or 12. 
In really bad weather one could usually count 
on being able to sit by an open door and cheer 
them on, because for most, the worse the 
weather, the more they were inclined to move 
indoors. There were even exceptions to the 
rules, as the messy Muncie weather sometimes 
made them want to brave the great outdoors 
even more. 

They were the exericise tanatics. “Twenty- 
five times around the hallway floor makes a 
mile...I think...Oh, I’m sooo sore.” They were 
mild-mannered students who lived ar or- 
dinary behind-the-scenes daylight life. After 
fulfilling the mundane duties of college life 
such as studying, partying, and writing 
papers, they donned sweat suits, jogging shoes, 
and tube socks and practiced the ritualized art 
called “working out.” 

These people engaged in such physical ex- 
ploits as tennis, jogging, and basic exercising. 

“It mainly gets me in shape,” said Columbus 
sophomore Mark Clark of his jogging. He exer- 
cised with a bicycle on rollers in his dorm base- 
ment as well as jogging four times weekly, 
usually after 11 p.m. 

Whether it was push-ups in the hall or laps 
around the Field and Sports Building, students 
exercised. Some went to the extremes, but 
most just raced up and down the halls before 
bed or peddled miles on a bicycle in the base- 
ment. Sometimes when the old muscles ached, 


x helped a lot when someone cheered the exer- Exercise on the campus of Ball State was noticed in diverse forms. Students jogged, lifted 
ciser on—that’s all it took in most cases to keep weights, played tennis, and pitched the softball. When the weather warmed in the spring, 
the person going. (JEB) students migrated outside and volleyball nets went up and baseball bats began to swing. 


Cedars, Karen 

Social Work, Muncie, IN 
Chambers, Barbara 
Nursing, Anderson, IN 
Chavis, Brian 


Environmental Design, 
Indianapolis, IN 

Chell, Charles 

Physical Ed, Logansport, IN 
Childress, Betty 

Accounting, Remington, IN 
Church, Mary 

Home Ec, Muncie, IN 


Clark, Chuck 

Criminal Justice, Wakarusa, IN 
Clark, Duane 

Criminal Justice, Indianapolis, IN 
Clark, Gordon 

Marketing, Greenwood, IN 
Cleaver, Bruce 

Management, Anderson, IN 
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Clifton, Darlene 

Criminal Justice, Greenwood, IN 
Coffey, Kimberly 

Physical Ed, New Castle, IN 

Cole, Barry 

Mathematics, Michigan City, IN 
Collins, Larry 

Criminal Justice, Royal Center, IN 
Collins, Richard 

Radio, T.V., Muncie, In 


Colsten, Jeanette 

Business Ed, Muncie, IN 

Colten, Marjorie 

GBA, South Bend, IN 

Colver, Terrance 

Criminal Justice, Pittsburgh, PA 
Combs, Nancy 

Office Administration, Muncie, IN 
Combs, Robert 

Marketing, Wabash, IN 


Conolty, Kathleen 

Social Work, Jasper, IN 
Comerford, Mary Jane 
Accounting, Merrillville, IN 
Conyers, Patsy 

Health and Safety, New Castle, IN 
Cook, Rebecca 

Secretarial, Elkhart, IN 

Cook, Stephanie 

Psychology, Indianapolis, IN 


Cooke, Michael 

Accounting, Noblesville, IN 
Cooley, Paula 

Fashion Merchandising, Monticello, IN 
Cooper, Walter 

Elementary Ed, Indianapolis, IN 
Cork, Anita 

Urban and Regional Studies, 
Indianapolis, IN 

Corricelli, Mikel 

Accounting, North Manchester, IN 


Corrington, John 
Community and Adult Ed, Libery, 
IN 

Couch, John 

Marketing, South Bend, IN 
Cowgill, Beth 

Distributive Ed, DeSoto, In 
Cox, Ronald 

GBA, Muncie, IN 

Crable, Debbie 

Business Ed, Elwood, IN 


Crane, Cynthia 

Elementary Ed, New Castle, IN 
Crawford, Dean 

Criminal Justice, Pittsboro, IN 
Crew, Anita 

Speech and Hearing, Cleveland, OH 
Crim, James 

Journalism, New Castle, IN 

Cripe, Keith 

GBA, Frankfort, IN 


Crookston, Barbara 
Elementary Ed, Muncie, IN 
Cross, Teresa 

Accounting, New Castle, IN 
Crull, Linn 

Accounting, Milton, IN 
Cummins, Lynn 

Business, Anderson, IN 
Cummins, Norman 

Nursing, Anderson, IN 
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Czarniecki, Debbie 
Elementary Ed, Anderson, IN 
Daily, Sue 

Accounting, Royal Center, IN 


Dann, Rebecca 
Elementary Ed, Portland, IN 
Darron, Holly 
GBA, Peru, IN 


Darter, Suzanne 

Social Work, Muncie, IN 
Davenport, William 

Radio, T.V., Frankfort, IN 


Davis, Clark 

Physical Ed, Minooka, IL 
Davis, Jane 

Journalism, Quincy, IL 


Davis, Michele 
Physical Ed, Muncie, IN 
Davis, Susan 


Office Administration, Indianapolis, 


IN 


Dawson, Kathleen 

Physical Ed, Chesterton, IN 

Day, Sarah 

Speech and Hearing, Bluffton, IN 


Dearing, Michael 

Geography and Natural Resources, 
Anderson, IN 

Dubois, Deborah 


Elementary Ed, Connersville, IN 
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Solitude sought 


In the college atmosphere, solitude was 
often difficult to find, and looking for it, 
trustrating. Constantly surrounded by people, 
the student sometimes felt the anxious pull of 
his inner self calling for equal time. 

During the dark days ot winter—made even 
darker by the coal shortage—solitude became 
more like loneliness. Venturing outside was an 
insult in itself, the wind never ceasing to give 
one a cold, wet slap in the face. 

Spring quarter was another story. With 
warmer temperatures and an inevitable feel- 
ing of spring fever, students found the urge to 
wander off. 

“Spring sun just set me off,” said one stu- 
dent. “I grabbed my books and took off 
towards the river. Distance didn’t seem to 
matter; I felt unlimited energy and the 
solitude was tremendous.” 

It was hard to imagine finding this same sort 
of tranquility in the library, but Michigan City 
sophomore Kim Radcliffe, found a sunny cor- 
ner irresistible. “It was the best place I could 
find to be alone at times,” she said. 

Others found solitude actively. “I got up 
and ran with my roommate every morning at 
seven, and it felt great,” said Huntington 
junior Scott Hedges. 

Solitude was an escape, a chance to get 
away from the pressures of books and from 
over 17,000 other students. (CJW) 


Solitude amidst 17,000 students was not easy to find. Sometimes 
one had to leave campus or find a quiet space on it. Greensburg 
senior Pam Martin finds herself alone in the hallway of West 
Quad. (WEY) 
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Delp, Deborah 

Elementary Ed, Plymouth, IN 
Demory, Sherry 

Secretarial, Crown Point, IN 
DePoy, Kim 

Knglish, Lafayette, IN 

DePoy, Mark 

Natural Resources, Lafayette, IN 
Dettman, Steven 

Accounting, Muncie, IN 


Dickerson, Melanie 

Social Work, Lebanon, IN 
Dickerson, Sally 
Elementary Ed, Muncie, IN 
Diedam, John 

Accounting, Kentland, IN 
Diener, Robert 

GBA, Carmel, IN 

Distler, James 

Radio, T.V., Muncie, IN 


Dodds, Emma 

Mathematics, Hartford City, IN 
Donnell, Susan 

Nursing, Columbus, IN 

Dorn, Deborah 

Office Administration, Mooreland, IN 
Dorton, Susan 

Elementary Ed, Hartford City, IN 
Douglas, Lisa 

SPAA, Middletown, OH 


Downing, Beth 

Accounting, Peru, IN 
Downing, Susan 

English, Cambridge City, IN 
Duddleston, Linda 

Radio, T.V., South Bend, IN 
Duerson, Carmilla 
Journalism, Muncie, IN 
Dust, Max 


Criminal Justice, Westville, IN 


Earley, Michael 

Accounting, Kendallville, IN 
East, Cynthia 

Business, Kokomo, IN 

Eaton, John 

Radio, T.V., Indianapolis, In 
Eaton, Sharon 

Elementary Ed, Thorntown, IN 
Ebner, Heidi 


Visual Communications, Muncie, IN 


Echerd, John 
Psychology/Sociology, Muncie, IN 
Eckert, Linda 

English, Marion, IN 

Edington, Ned 

Social Work, Bluffton, IN 
Edwards, Jill 

American History, Merrillville, IN 
Edwards, Richard 

Radio, T.V., Spencer, IN 


Eikenbary, Jill 

Psychology, Columbus, IN 
Ellenburg, Vicki 

Nursing, Ft. Wayne, IN 

Elliott, Dawn 

Elementary Ed, Fredericksburg, IN 
Ellis, Larry 

Special Ed, Muncie, IN 

Ellis, Leslee 

Social Work, Valparaiso, IN 
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Eming, Vicky 

Special Ed, South Bend, IN 

Endris, Christina 

Natural Resources, Greenburg, IN 
Engle, Steven 

Environmental Design, Warsaw, IN 
Ertle, Sandra 

Biology, Muncie, IN 

Esch, Mary 

Visual Communication, Indianapolis, 


IN 


Espelta, Sandra 

Music Ed, Terre Haute, IN 
Esterline, Joy 

Geology, Reading, MI 
Evans, Jeffrey 

GBA, Redkey, IN 

Fait, Kimberly 

Special Ed, Valparaiso, IN 
Fath, Sheree 

Elementary Ed, Westville, IN 
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The familiar faces in the Student 
Center’s Tally Ho usually occupied 
the same tables day after day. They 
were usually the tables strategically 
located around the jukebox or by one 
of the exits, and their occupants 
became known as “Tally Rats.” 

Tally Rats (the label was never 
meant derisively) could usually be 
found pretending to study, or at least 
sitting before an open text. Usually 
their attentions were elsewhere. Said 
Munster freshman Carol Nelson, “It’s 
possible to block out the music and 
the chitchat to study, but I know the 
people here and you usually socialize 
and don’t study anyway.” 

Some Tally Rats didn’t even pre- 
tend to study. Commuters accepted 
the place as a sort of home away from 
home and whiled away hours upon 
hours during breaks between classes. 
“It’s the only place where I can feel a 
part of the university,” explained 
Marion sophomore Brenda Stapleton. 
“Since I commute here everyday, it’s 
the only place I can go and feel like I 
belong.” 

Professors, too, qualified as Tally 
Rats, and those who shot the bull 
with students contributed greatly 
towards student-teacher understan- 
ding. Talks over a doughnut and cup 


of coffee cemented friendships, not 


grades, however. 

Not all Tally Ho customers were 
considered Tally Rats. Because of its 
convenience the Tally Ho attracted 
just about every student at one time 


Graduates 


Tally Ho addicted 


or another. Coke dates were an 
everyday occurrence, and meals, 
while fairly expensive, were often a 
welcome change. And where else 
could you get the Tally’s world 
famous “Boom Boom Burger.” 
Despite its convenience, some 
students preferred to eat and lounge 
elsewhere. “I don’t like the at- 
mosphere,” said John Suite. “It’s too 
stereotyped with college kids, and it 
seems like only a certain crowd hangs 


The Tally Ho Snack Bar attracted crowds of all 
types and for diverse activities. Those who seemed 
to remain a part of the area regardless of the 
activity, were called “Tally Rats.” (MJ1) 


out there,” the Hartford City junior 
continued. Jeff Lynch, a Rochester, 
Michigan sophomore agreed. “All 
you ever hear on the jukebox there 
are disco and Rumanian folk songs.” 
Because of the size of the crowd © 
that hung out at the Tally Ho, it was 
apparent few students really objected 
to the Rumanian folk songs. Most 
seem to enjoy socializing and relaxing 
in the crowded atmosphere. With the 
booming jukebox, the hanging 
cigarette smoke, and the conversation 
in as many foreign languages as one 
could count, the Tally Ho was more: 
than just a place to eat. (KJG, GRP) 
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Faust, Marcia 

Home Ec, Indianapolis, IN 
Fehrenbuch, Robert 

Nursing, Muncie, IN 

Felton, Rebecca 

Accounting, Losantville, IN 

Felts, Janice 

Biology, Health Science, 
Indianapolis, IN 

Ferguson, Deborah 


Elementary Ed, Fremont, IN 


Fields, Kim 

Political Science, Anderson. IN 
Finan, Lizabeth 

Elementary Ed, Hobart, IN 
Fincher, Richard 

Social Studies, Rochester, IN 
Fink, William 

Sociology, Marion, IN 

Finkle, Sharon 

Deaf Ed, Syracuse, NY 


Fisher, Cathy 

Social Sciences, Clarksville, IN 
Fisher, Debra 

Deaf Ed, Muncie, IN 

Fisher, Keith 

Industrial Technology, Beech 
Grove, IN 

Fisher, Wayne 

Finance, Muncie, IN 

Fislar, Edward 

Criminal Justice, Beech Grove, IN 


Flack, Angela 

Art Ed, Brookville, IN 

Fladeland, Leanne 

Social Work, South Bend, IN 

Flatt, Linda 

Fashion Merchandising, Pendleton, [N 
Flowers, Gail- 

Marketing, South Bend, IN 

Foley, Sharon 

Elementary Ed, Knightstown, IN 


Ford, Cheryl 

Nursing, Greenwood, IN 

Ford, Scot 

Secondary Ed, New Whiteland, IN 
Forst, Fred 

Mathematics, Muncie, IN 

Foster, Teresa 

Environmental and Interior Design, 
Lafayette, IN 

Fox, Elizabeth 

Psychology, Criminal Justice 
Evansville, IN 


Fraizer, Phillip 

Marketing, Chamblee, GA 

Francis, Kim 

Antrhopology, South Bend, IN 
Frank, Denise 

Elementary and Special Ed, 
Indianapolis, IN 

Frank, Gary 

Architecture, South Bend, IN 
Franze, William 

WAS TELUS Go e\ Ye, sito reusttoy Woyfeayia 
Lawrenceburg, IN 


Franzman, Judy 

Elementary Ed, Brookville, IN 
Fraze, James 

Journalism, Noblesville, IN 


Fraze, Sue 

Elementary Ed, Muncie, IN 
Frazer, Laura 

French, Nursing, Indianapolis, IN 
Frazier, John 

Biology, Anderson, IN 
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Freudenberg, Mary 

Marketing, Sellersburg, IN 
Frossard, Marcia 

Special Ed, Marion, IN 

Fulks, Shery 

Home Economics, Noblesville, IN 
Fuller, Ricky 

Natural Resources, Biology, New Castle, IN 
Fulton, Valerie 

Elementary Education, Hagerstown, IN 


Furr, James 

Music Education, Noblesville, IN 
Galbraith, Tonya 

Journalism, Anderson, IN 

Gann, Sharon 

Social Studies, Conway, AR 
Gard, Dawn 

Criminal Justice, Social Work, 
Lafayette, IN 

Garrett, Charles 

Radio, Television, Indianapolis, IN 


Gartenman, Carolyn 

Spanish, Brookville, IN 

Gault, Pamela 

Political Science, Greensburg, IN 
Gentry, Jeffrey 

GBA Anderson, IN 

Gerber, Jena 

Elementary Ed, Wabash, IN 
Gerber, Robert 

Market, Bluffton, IN 


Germain, Melinda 

Natural Resources, Jonesboro, IN 
Germann, Douglas 

Business, Valparaiso, IN 

Gerst, Daniel 

Architecture, Evansville, IN 
Gill, Patricia 

Health Science, Beech Grove, IN 
Ginder, Jill 

Special Ed, Indianapolis, IN 


Ginder, Joseph 

Elementary Ed, Indianapolis, IN 
Gindhart, Michael 
Accounting, Daleville, IN 
Ginley, Steven 
Speech/Theatre, Muncie, IN 
Giroux, Long 

Nursing, Macon, GA 

Glesig, James 

Business/ Natural Resources, 
Evansville, IN 


Glickfield, Charisse 

Social Work, Marion, IN 
Glover, Patricia 

Special Ed., Indianapolis, IN 
Godlewski, Fabienna 
Marketing, Toledo, OH 
Goecker, James 
History-Education, Seymour, IN 
Goffe, Debra 

Business Ed, Monticello, IN 


Gold, Jody 

Social Work, Elkhart, IN 
Goodsene, William 

Computer Science, Elkhart, IN 
Goodspeed, Valerie 

Area Business Ed, Montpelier, IN 
Gordon, Darlene 

Physical Ed, Indianapolis, IN 
Gordon, Nancy 

Physical Ed, Dublin, IN 
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Disco daze 


“Saturday Night Fever” raged all year long, 

as the dance steps from the popular movie 
splashed in the spotlight on disco floors. 
_ Whether in a dorm, at King’s Corner, or at the 
weekly Black Student Association dances, 
‘people got close again. The disco was as 
_ popular an activity as moving home in May. 
The dance floors were usually small, 
crowded, and lively with light shows strobes, 
and rotating silver globes accenting that disco 
look. Campus station disc jockeys, celebrities 
like WNAP’s Buster Bodine, and professionals 
from disco service flipped albums on fancy 
turntables and provided fabulous sound 
_ systems. 

Disco music blared constantly from stereos 
and radios. From the easy listening sound of 
the Commodores to the rock and roll sounds of 
K.C. and the Sunshine Band to the all-too- 
familiar sounds of the Bee Gees, disco music 
was everywhere. 

Mark Records, Columbus sophomore, and 
social Chairman of Hurst Hall attributed 
Hursts’ disco success to good publicity and an 
interesting D.J. Social Chairman David 
Koerner. Crawfordsville sophomore, said 
about one of Hurlbut’s discoes, “We had Chip 
Traub of Disco Master of Indy, and our lounge 
was just overflowing with dancers.” 
(CMB, KJG, SLS) 


Disco mani swept across the midwest after 
Saturday Night Fever captivated audiences with 
its dynamic dancing. Students at the Klub Kappa 
dance in the Student Center Ballroom disco 
down. (DRT) 


Gotto, Barbara 

Elementary Ed, Michigan City, IN 
Graham, Gregory 

Architecture, Muncie, IN 
Gramman, Pamela 

Health Science, Brookville, IN 
Grant, Micahel 

Radio, T.V., Greenwood, IN 
Grattenthaler, Thomas 
Journalism, Muncie, IN 


Gray, Carol 

Nursing, Indianapolis, IN 
Gray, Steven 

Management, Vincennes, IN 
Green, Howard 

Political Science, Mathematical 
Economics, Hartford City, IN 
Griner, Laurie 

GBA, Highland, IN 

Grow, Craig 

Physical Ed, Winchester, IN 


Grubbs, Pamela 

Special Ed, Losantville, IN 

Guinn, Jacquelyn 

GBA, Management, Thorntown, IN 


Guinup, Jane 

Business, Muncie, IN 

Hafer, Barry 

GBA, South Bend, IN 

Hall, Arlene 

Special Ed, Michigan City, IN 

Hall, Darrel 

Visual Communications, Muncie, IN 
Hall, Daryl 

Marketing, Rensselaer, IN 
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Hall, Karen 

Lowell, IN 

Hall, Kim 

Poltical Science, Valparaiso, IN 
Hall, Kristin 

Accounting, Wolcott, IN 

Halley, Jeffrey 

Graphic Arts, Winchester, IN 
Halsey, Susan 

Elementary Ed, Indianapolis, IN 


Hamilton, David 

Physical Ed, Muncie, IN 
Hamlin, Michael 
Mathematics, Kendallville, IN 
Hammond, Kimberly 

Art Ed, Muncie, IN 

Hamric, Laura 

Special Ed, Lafayette, IN 
Hanlon, Cheryl 

Social Work, Indianapolis, IN 


Hans, Judy 

Physical Ed, South Bend, IN 
Hanson, Robin 

Physical Ed, Goshen, IN 
Harbaugh, James 

Industrial Ed, Columbus, IN 
Harp, Kathleen 

Social Work, Criminal Justice 
Harris, Ruth 

Journalism, Political Science 
Greentown, IN 


Eyelids at rest 


While not in classes or studying, 
students often sought solace between 
their bed sheets. Sleeping seemed to 
be among the favorite pastimes of 
many students. Sometimes, however, 
it was more a necessity than a hobby. 
Catnaps were needed during the day 
to make up for sleep lost the previous 
night due to either excessive studying 
or excessive partying. 

Students had a variety of sleeping 
positions. “I just fall into bed and 
sleep however I happen to land,” jok- 
ed Doug Murray, Indianapolis 
sophomore, One girl was found sleep- 
ing half-on and half. off her bed. 
Some other unusual positions were as 
follows: an Indianapolis sophomore 
slept kneeling on her bed with her 
head resting on the bolster; a guy 
from LaPorte slept naked except for 
one sock on his left foot; and a certain 
“Mike” from Chicago once fell asleep 
in the shower. He was found leaning 
against the wall with the water 
streaming down him. Strange? Yes, 


but then cleanliness is next to 
godliness. 
Where, besides in showers, did 


students sleep? Not only in their beds, 
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but also in study lounges, at the 
library, on the Arts Terrace, and in 
class. Especially in class. 

Students who spent all night at the 
Chug or Pub could usually be fouad 
sacked out the next day. Classes 
became a joke to those suffering from 


hangovers. Sometimes, but not 
always, plummeting grades proved a 
cure for week-night imbibing. “Real- 
ly,” swore Jim Pence, “I'll never get 
drunk on a week night again. I miss- 
éd four classes today because I was so 
hung over.” Promise or no promise, 
the Edinburgh sophomore was seen a 
mere two nights later guzzling on a 
six-pack of Millers. 

Sleep was like a cure. Broken 


Students sleep in the most unusual positions. 
Doug Murray found his bed comforting for the 
sleeping hours, but others slept in the shower, in 
the nude, or on the floor of someone else’s room. 
(TAH) 

dates, bad grades, and other forms of 
collegiate depression could all be 
forgotten through a little shut-eye. 
On the other hand, insomnia ran 
rampant through residence halls, 
more often than not caused by the 
carousing of other insomniacs a few 
doors down the hall. Or worse, in the 
hall. 

No matter how it was accomplish- 
ed or where it was done, sleeping was 
definitely an enjoyable and relaxing 
way to make it through trying times 
at college. (KAT) 


Harris, Sherwyn 

Journalism, Political Science, 
Greentown, IN 

Hartman, Debra 

Music Ed, Indianapolis, IN 
Hatcher, Michael 

General Business Administration 
/Marketing, Muncie, IN 

Haupt, Suzanne 

Elementary Ed., Worthington, OH 
Haywood, William 

Architecture, Kokomo, IN 


Hayworth, Janice 

Art Ed., New Castle, IN 

Held, Richard 

Visual Communications, Daleville, IN 
Helling, Nancy 

Spanish/ Criminal Justice & Corrections 
South Bend, IN 

Helm, Rebecca 

History, Carmel, IN 

Helm, Joan 

Elementary Ed., Evansville, IN 


Hendrix, Lenzy Jr. 

Architecture, Fortville, IN 

Henry, Dale 

Marketing, Muncie, IN. 

Hepp, Laura 

Nursing, Carmel, IN 

Herrmann, Deborah 

Radio & Television, Lebanon, IN. 
Hess, Susan 

Elementary Ed, Monticello, IN 


Hettinga, Diane 

Nursing, Anderson, IN 

Hiatt, Lisa 

Criminal Justice & Corrections, Marion, IN 
Hiatt, Teresa 

History, Royal Center, IN. 

Hickman, Jean 

Fashion Merchandising, Lewisville, IN. 
Hicks, Linda 

Medical Technology, Muncie, IN 


Higgins, Holly 

Nursing, Cincinnati, OH 

Highbaugh, Nancy 

French/Political Science, Indianapolis, IN. 
Hilbert, Karen 

Home Economics Ed, Connersville, IN. 
Hilfiker, Melanie 

Elementary Ed, Indianapolis, IN 
Hilgedieck, John 

Music, Evansville, IN 


Hinga, Christine 

Elementary Ed, Muncie, IN 

Hipsher, Gail 

Social Work, Indianapolis, IN 

Hipsher, Kim 

Natural Resources/Biology, Muncie, IN 
Hissong, Chris 

Physical Ed, Woodburn IN 

Hitzfield, Lucille 


Journalism, Lawrenceburg, IN 


Hobbs, Joel 

Criminal Justice & Corrections, Alex, IN 
Hoene, Carol 

Elementary Ed, Seymour, IN 

Hoffman, Mark 

Elementary Ed, Columbus. IN 

Holdren, Pleta 

Criminal Iustice & Corrections, Hartford 
City, IN 


Holkestad, Nanette 
Management, Carmel, IN 
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Hollingsworth, Russell 

Physical Ed, Richmond, IN 
Hopkins, Sharon 

Elementary Ed, Indianapolis, IN 


Horein, Brenda 

Art Ed, Wakarusa, IN 

Horn, Katherine 
Architecture, Brownsburg, IN 


Hornish, Tamara 

SPAA, Nappanee, IN 
Houck, Kelly 

Physical Ed, Pennville, IN 


Housemeyer, Douglas 

Public Relations, Rising Sun, IN 
Hovermale, Judy 

Physical Ed, Sulphur Springs, IN 
Hubbard, Elaine 

Social Work, Marion, IN 

Huff, David 

Music, Kokomo, IN 

Hughes, Karen 

Special Ed, Madison, IN 
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Overloads were a way to get out of school early. 
Lack of free time, however, became a major part 
of the lifestyle for those who chose to take more 
than 17 hours a quarter. Sandy Horton finds 
overloads take up a lot of time with study. She 
types a paper in the Menk Hall second floor study 
lounge. (KMR) 


Overloaded hours 


Quite a few students found that taking an 
overload (18 hours or more) was not only a 
quick way to get through college, but a way to 
ease the pressures of their senior year. They 
soon discovered that, although taking an 
overlaod was a fast way through, it was also a 
hard way. 

One negative aspect of overloading was the 
infringement on students’ social lives. “Besides 
taking 18 hours this quarter, I also work two 
jobs,” said Indianapolis junior Rose Seyfried. 
“I don’t have much time for anything else,” 
she said. 

Students on a two-year program sometimes 
found themselves forced to take an overload to 
complete the requirements in the two-year 
period. Most students in this situation took an 
overload their last quarter to eliminate the 
necessity of returning an extra quarter. Taking 
those few extra hours saved money as well as 
time. } 

“It's not hard taking a night class or an 
overlaod. It’s a lot easier,” stated sophomore 
Annette Pfiester from Millersburg, “The 
reason I’m doing it is to graduate,” she added. 

Additional classes meant more homework, 
and students with overloads often had to rear- 
range priorities. The general opinion concern- 
ing the difficulty of an overload was based on 
the presence or absence of a job, and other ac-. 
&ivities and obligations. (JAP, KAT) 


Hughes, Mary 

Social Work, Criminal Justice, Columbus, 
IN 

Hunter, Philip 

Radio-T.V., Indianapolis, IN 

Hurley, Michaei 

Political Science, History, Biology 

= Mansfield, OH 

7 Hurst, Forrest 


G oe ee oF Natural Resources, Muncie. IN 
K . abs Hurst, Jeffrey 


Counseling and Guidance, Portland, 
IN 


Hutsko, Donna 

Nursing, Whiting, IN 

Iavagnilio, Cynthia 

Physical Ed, Elkhart, IN 

Irrgang, Chris 

Elementary Ed, Batesville, IN 
Isenbarger, Cristie 

Speech and Hearing, Dunkirk, IN 


Jackson, Cindy 
Business Ed, Muncie, In 


Jackson, Judy 

Nursing, Brookville, IN 

Jackson, Kathy 

Elementary Ed, Indianapolis, IN 
Jacobs, Jeff 

Visual Communication, Valparaiso, 
IN 

Jameson, Deborah 

Special Ed, Indianapolis, IN 
Janeway, Sharon 

Fashion Merchandising, Muncie, IN 


Jaramillo, Maria 
GBA, Chesterfield, IN 
Jazayeri-Gilani, Mohamad-Hosien 
Psychology, Muncie, IN 
Jehl, Kevin 
Social Studies, Ft. Wayne, IN 
| Joest, David 
History, Wolcottville, IN 
John, Kathleen 
Home Ec, New Carlisle, IN 


Johnson, Alexis 

Criminal Justice, Anderson, IN 
Johnson, Calvin 

Music, Muncie, IN 

Johnson, John 

EDEL, Michigan City, IN 
Johnson, Lorie 

Social Work, Auburn, IN 
Johnson, Randall 

GBA, Elkhart, IN 


Johnson, Terry 

Marketing, South Bend, IN 
Johnson, Thomas 

GBA, Indianapolis, IN 
Johnson, Wanda 

Urban and Regional Studies, Pine 
Village, IN 

Jones, Glenda 

Special Ed, Indianapolis, IN 
Jones, Judith 

Elementary Ed, Muncie, IN 


Jones, Loretta 

English, Peru, IN 

Jones, Susan 

Elementary Ed, Zionsville, IN 
Jones, Valerie 

Home Ec, Ridgeville, IN 

Joy, Danny 

Art, Connersville, IN 

Juarez, Cheryl 

Medical Technology, Ft. Wayne, IN 
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Kaczorowski, Mary Jo 

Special Ed, South Bend, IN 
Kahle, William 

Radio & T.V., Interior Design 
Anderson, IN 

Kaiser, Corinne 

Biology, Nappanee, IN 

Kaiser, Kimberly al 
Office Administration, Cicero, IN ay 
Kaiser, Shelley b ~— a 
Counseling, Psychology, Milford, IN & 


Kamstra, Cheryl 
Secretarial, Indianapolis, IN 
Kane, Denarie 

Landscape, Muncie, IN 
Kane, Karen 

Architecture, Muncie, IN 


Karalas, Debra 

Interior Design, Hammond, IN 
Karay, Elizabeth 

Speech Pathology, and Audiology, 
Elkhart, IN 


Katt, Douglas 

GBA, Ft. Wayne, IN 
Kays, Curtis 

Accounting, Frankfort, IN 
Kehr, Diane 

Special Ed, LaGrange, IN 
Kell, Kathy 

Home Ec, Syracuse, IN 
Keller, Vickie 

English, Camden, IN 


Cat and mouse without the cheese 


Although the year was one in which 
turmoil and upheaval among 
academia ran rampant, some things 
remained the same. Jimmy Carter 
may have ran the roost in 
Washington, but brother Billy's 
philosophies about spewing spirits 
prevailed illegally across campus. 

Getting drunk was an option quite 
a few student chose. Dorm regula- 
tions stayed solidly rigid; and 
although staffs and directors gallant- 
ly enforced the rules, the Friday to 
Sunday night routine included a lot 
of experiencing the fruit of the vine. 
And there were some glittering 
moments: polluted residents fell 
asleep ten feet from their doors, fire 
drills left underwear drawers con- 
taining Bourbon tightly shut, and 
students escaped the boredom of 
Joan Crawford Eats Cincinnati on 
the Saturday Late Show by inhaling 
Stroh’s. Yes, Steve Martin, oh, sultan 
of satire, these were the times of our 
lives. Hence the iceman came, and 
we got small. 

Drinking in the residence halls was 
a game, a cat and mouse fantasy 
with student staff, a high partially 
induced by the fun of sneaking 
around to break the rules. The 
LaFollette Concourse became the 
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yellow brick road and the Commons 
was OZ. Studebaker fishbowls 
echoed voices loudly crooning, 
“Ninety nine bottles of beer on the 
wall.” And yes, there were times in 
Wagoner when cold beers and cheers 
walked stoutly through the halls, 
through rain, snow and staff, as 
nicely iced as the January blizzard. 
Off-campus drinking was a leniant 


as one’s landlord. The scenario: an 
autumn Saturday at an apartment 
on Jackson Street. 


Students who drank in the halls played 
hide and go seek with the resident hall 
directors. Off campus drinking and 
partying upon the leniency of the 
landlord/landlady. Dan Brown, New 
Haven, passed around Miller beer at a 
homecoming party at his home. 


Kennedy, Diane 

Radio & T.V., Indianapolis, IN 
Keough, Venus 

Journalism, Radio & T.V. 
Indianapolis, IN 

Kestermeier, Jill 

Market, South Bend, IN 
Kieffer, Kathy 

Journalism, Holton, IN 
Kimmerling, Marian 
Elementary Ed, Aurora. IN 


King, Sandra 

English, Wabash, IN 

Kinnett, Debbie 

Elementary Ed, Aurora, IN 
Kispert, Linda 

Nursing, Warsaw, IN 

Klahn, Diane 

Fashion Coordinating, Hobart, IN 
Klipstine, John 

Radio & T.V., Valparaiso, IN 


Knect, Gwen 

Interior Environmental Design, 
Crawfordsville, IN 

Knight, Barbara 

Elementary Ed., St. Thomas, V.I. 
Knight, Kazuko 

Geography, Indianapolis, IN 
Knowles, Lora 

Gen. Arts, Indianapolis, IN 
Koch, Lois 

Elementary Ed, Kenton, OH 


Koger, Ronald 

Mathematics, Chesterfield, IN 
Kotek, Deborah 

Personnel and General 
Management, Goshen, IN 
Kotterman, Charles 
Architecture, Kokomo, IN 
Kovas, Kenneth 

URS, South Bend, IN 

Kovert, Rex 

Mathematics, Crothersville, IN 


Kowal, Carol 

Art, Hammond, IN 

Kramer, Patricia 

Computer Science, Jeffersonville, IN 
Kratz, Merrill 

Psychology, Muncie, IN 

Kreimer, Tina 

Elementary Ed, Cincinnati, OH 
Krupchak, Tamara 

Art, Lake Station, IN 


Kuepper, Thomas 
Architecture, Kalamazoo, IN 
Kurtz, James 

Architeckture, Kalamazoo, IN 
Kurtz, Marla 

Home Ec, New Haven, IN 
Land, Patricia 

Secretarial, Tipton, IN 
Lander, Mary 

Deaf Ed, Hinsdale, IN 


Landgrebe, Tyna 

Journalism, Lakeville, IN 
Landis, Beth 

Elementary Ed, Lafayette, IN 
Landis, Beverly 

Deaf Ed, Muncie, IN 

Lane, Phyllis 

Journalism, Indianapolis, IN 
Langlois, Dayle 

Radio & T.V., Knox, IN 
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Lantz, Kim 

Biology, New Haven, IN 

Larkin, Julie 

Natural Resources, Edinburg, IN 
Lasley, Linda 

Nursing, Muncie, IN 

Laughlin, Steven 

Natural Resources, Rushville, IN 
Lautzenheiser, Sue Ann 
Elementary Ed, Geneva, IN 


Lechlitner, Ricky 

Accounting, Elkhart, IN 

Lee, James 

Muncie, IN 

Lee Kathryn 

Home Economics, Indianapolis, IN 
Lee, Randall 

Accounting, Daleville, IN 
Lechman, Jay 

Geology, Berne, IN 


Leimbacher, Carole 

Spanish, Portage, IN 

Lemler, bradley 

Accounting, Tippecanoe, IN 
Leonard, David 

Actuarial Science, Oneonta, NY. 
Lesar, Alan 

Journalism, Whiting, IN 

Letzel, James 

Advertising, Arlington Heights, IL 


Levasseur, Judity 

Elementary Ed, Indianapolis, IN 
Levering, James 

Political Science, Greenfield. IN 
Lewellen, Gary 

Management, Carmel, IN 
Lewis, Dori 

Fashion Merchandizing, Greendale, 
WI 

Libka, Kalene 

Elementary Ed, Fort Wayne, IN 


Lindholm, Janet 
Political Science/Journalism, 
Evansville, IN 
Linstromberg, Ruth 

Art, Evansville, IN 
Livingston, Steve 

Houston, TX 

Long, Beverly 

Nursing, Columbus, IN 
Long, Norman 

EDAD, West Lafayette, IN 


Longenberger, Gene 

Elementary Ed., Bluffton, IN 

Loury, Monica 

Urban/ Regional Studies, Denver, Co 
Lowring, Cathy 

Secretarial, Brook, IN 

Lowry, David 

Industrial Ed, South Bend, IN 
Lucas, Laura 

Architecture, Lexington, KY 


Ludy, John 

History, Angola, IN 
Lundy, Karen 

Secretarial, Scottsburg, IN 
Lykins, Verle 
Accounting, Muncie, IN 
Lyons, Mark 

GBA, Muncie, IN 
MacAllister, Christopher 


GBA, Finance, Indianapolis, IN 
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Cabin fever 


Kegs, three cases, and many cigaret- 
tes later, the room is dying in the 
last stages of a party. The stereo still 
vibrates “I wanna put on, I wanna 
put on your boogie shoes” to the late 
throngs wandering in from a rowdy 
Riverside Avenue. The refrigerator 
became a friend, something to hold 
onto. And the next morning the 
apartment was as hung over as the 
partiers. 

The legal 21 crowd played fooz 

ball at the Chug, partook of pitcher's 
at Mr. B’s, or spent time drinking. 
Volcanoes at Clara’s. The Friday 
afternoon payday was prime time at 
the Chug; cheers to an upcoming 
Weekend. And Thursday nights at 
King’s Corner attracted its own 
regular crowd. 
Colonial Crest staged wall to wall 
parties, and it always seemed that 
Burger King and Burger Chef pick 
up the tab for the paper cups. 


aN 


As the weather grew colder, the 
parties moved inside and students, 
rather than hot dogs, got roasted and 
kept warm with liquid refreshments. 
The Christmas season provided 
wonderful excuses with misltetoe and 
eggnog as the spirit of Christmas pre- 
sent permiated the opening of winter 
quarter. The January blizzard was a 
spawning ground of five continuous 
days of parties, even when liquor 
supplies ran low at local stores. The 
energy crisis even catered to a party 
atmosphere. With lights turned low 
and ice cold beer provideing the 
Warm Stidents energy 
consumption went down and their 
tolerance level skyrocketed. 

Spring fever and drinking went 
hand in hand. If one had the time, 
one probably had the beer. With the 
end of school only a few weekends 
away, students had to squeeze in all 
the celebrations they could. Purdue’s 
Grand Prix and I.U.’s Little 500, 
along with our own Bike-A-Thon 


Manion, John 


Public Administration, Marion, IN 
Mann Julie 
Nursing, Lawrenceburg, IN 


Manning, Pamela 

Deaf Ed, Springboro, OH 
Mansbury, Jill 

Journalism, Indianapolis, IN 
Marcum, Michael 

Visual Communication, Photography 
Indianapolis, IN 


Marsh, Melodie 

Social Work, Political Science 
Centerville, IN 

Marsh, Nancy 

Music, Elkhart, IN 

Marshall, Georgia 

GBA, Shelbyville, IN 

Martin, Marcia 

Elementary Ed, Logansport, IN 
Martin, Mary 

English, Morocco, IN 


Martin, Pamela 

GBA, Greensburg, IN 

Martin, Tamara 

Secretarial, Franklin, IN 

Mason, Rhonda 

Geology, Markle, IN 

Massy, David 

Journalism, Social Studies, Muncie, IN 
Mathis, Kenneth 

Social Work, Gary, IN 


Mattern, Julie 

Social Studies, Nappanee, IN 
Mattingly, Catherine 
Psychology Ed, Indianapolis, IN 
Mattingly, Thomas 

Finance, GBA, Indianapolis, IN 
Mattix, Lori 

Nursing, Muncie, IN 

May, Elaine 

Special Ed, Lapel, IN 


were noted three day festivals, with 
flasks and filled coolers bearing the 
brunt of the illegal acts. Outdoors 
and in, spirits reigned. 

Drinking was a game with an 
elaborate set of rules that students 
played to escape the pressure of 
classes. If one could avoid the mor- 
ning after blahs, drinking was a 
social and college way of life. (ALM) 


— 


better a place 
the Village. Std 


time. (SWC) 


May, Linda 

French, Indianapolis, IN 
Maynard, Nancy 

Nursing, Grosse Pointe, MI 


McAllister, Deborah 

Elementary Ed, Indianapolis, IN 
McAuley, Kathleen 

Social Work, Criminal Justice, 
Columbus, IN 


McCleerey, Deborah 

Special Ed., Indianapolis, IN 
McClelland, Kristi 
Marketing, Elwood, IN 


McCombs, Martin 

Public Relations, South Bend, IN 
McConnell, Martha 

Fowler, IN 


McCoy, Michael 

Urban and Reg. Studies 

Ft. Wayne, IN 

McDaniel, Myron 

GBA, Management, Knightstown, IN 


Lines lengthened at the beginning of each quarter in the Ad 
Building and in the Bookstore. South Bend senior Gregg Hess 
attempts to add a class after standing in line in the Ad Building, 
Spring quarter. (ELJ) 


McDaniel, Timothy 

Public Relations, Rushville, IN 
McDonald, Dennis 

GBA, Crawfordsville, IN 
McDonald, Mary Jo 

American History, Goshen, IN 
McEowen, David 
Architecture, Rock Hill, SC 
McFadden, Elaine 


Elementary Ed, Anderson, IN 


McGeehan, Patricia 
Elementary Ed, Noblesville, IN 
McHenry, Ronald 

Marketing, Gas City, IN 
McKinney, Rita 

Elementary Ed, Anderson, IN 
McKinney, Roy 

RTM, Political Science 
Connersville, IN 

McLallin, Pia 


Art, Ligonier, IN 
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Everlasting Lines 


Appointments were necessary with some 
advisers, said Jamie Meyer, Fairland 
sophomore. “I dropped an RTM class and took 
philosophy. It wasn’t that big of a hassle. 

Although most students sweated in line and 
swore under their breath about the process of 
dropping and adding classes. Wabash 
freshman Daniela McAllister had a good 
comment. “I thought the Ad _ Building 
employees deserved a little credit,” she said. 
“Everyone was always cutting them down and 
saying how disorganized they were, but I 
think they did a good job.” (ALM, KAT) 

“I was in that Ad Building for three 
hours. THREE HOURS!” said Mary Freeze, 
Elkhart junior, after an afternoon bout with 
the building that sometimes caused students to 
ponder the true value of a college education. 

Dropping and adding classes each quarter 
was a little like playing Russian roulette. From 
8 to 5 at the beginning of each quarter, 
students rushed from Curricular Advising to 
the Forum Room back to Curricular Advising 
to the Talley to unassigned rooms and, after 
deciding to drop or change the class they just 
picked up, buzzed again through Curricular 
Advising. 

Standing in line for hours, students revealed 
what it was like to transcend from class to 
class; from section to section. “I made a trip to 
the Ad Building, but after standing in line for 
35 minutes, a girl on my right told me here 
entire life story,” complained Muncie grad 
student Linda Payne. “And, a guy on my left 
with body odor insisted on stretching his arms 
over my head every five minutes,” she 
continued. 


McLane, Judith 

Special Ed, Cambridge City, IN 
McLaughlin, Kenneth 

IED, Winchester, IN 


McNamara, Alice 
Psychology, Indianapolis, IN 
McNelis, Valerie 


Criminal Justice, New Castle, IN 


McShurley, Jay 
Political Science, Muncie, IN 
Meal, Diane 


Home Ec., Connersville, IN 


Meddock, Wayne 
Psychology, Muncie, IN 
Mendenhall, Debra 
Social Work, Muncie, IN 


Mendenhall, Paul 

RTM, Muncie, IN 

Meyer, Jeffrey 

Accounting, Loogootee, IN 


Meyer, Ronald 

Elementary Ed, Batesville, IN 
Mielcarek, Nancy 

Nursing, South Bend, IN 
Miller, Anna Marie 

Special Ed, Munster, IN 
Miller, Bruce 

Accounting, Winchester, IN 
Miller, Elizabeth 

Elementary Ed., Lewisville, IN 


Miller, Jeri 

Psychology, Muncie, IN 

Miller, Lou Ann 

Special Ed., South Bend, IN 
Miller, Richetta 

Psychology, Indianapolis, IN 
Miller, Stephanie 

Elementary Ed., Greenville, IN 
Miller, William 

RTM, Muncie, IN 
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Universal unity 


Jam sessions brought the universal 
language down home to Ball State. 

The ritual may have begun with a 
student fingerpicking some John 
Denver material on his guitar. Like the 
domino theory, other voices and 
guitars soon joined in to shade the 
night with Carly Simon and Bob 
Dylan. 

Cindy Nulf, New Haven junior, 
transformed one wing in Hurlbut into 
a Tin Ear Tabernacle Choir with 
nightly musical performances. “We 
sang almost every night,” said the 
pianist for University Singers. 
“Whether at the lounge piano, or sit- 
ting around with guitars, we sang 
everything from John Denver to 
showtunes.” 

Students jammed to work out 
frustration, drown out Debbie Boone 
on the neighbor’s stereo, or provide a 
melody for partying songsters. “I like 
to play the guitar when I get depress- 
ed; I really enjoy it,” said Fort Wayne 
freshman Casi Bromelmeier, “There’s 
a challenge to learn it and I like to play 


Mitas, Daniel 

Social Studies, Beech Grove, IN 
Michell, Connie 

Home Ec., Vandalia, OH 
Mizia, Doreen 

Fashion Msde, La Porte, IN 
Mock, Roger 

Industrial Arts, Tipton, In 
Moehlenkamp, Barbara 

GBA, Indianapolis, IN 


Moeller, Jane 

Social Work Greensburg, IN 
Money, Lee Ann 
Psychology, Muncie, IN 
Montgomery, Michael 
Architecture, Muncie, IN 
Montgomery, Stlla 
Journalism, Madison, IN 
Moody, Jerry 

Health Science, Muncie, IN 


Moore, Jay 

Criminal Justice & Correction 
New Albany, In 

Moore, Linda 

Nursing, Cincinnati, OH 
Morgan, Teresa 
Elementary Ed, Austin, IN 
Morris, Meredith 

Special Ed, Muncie, IN 
Morrison, Connie 
Elementary Ed, Muncie, IN 
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in front of my friends.” 

Some students shared their music via 
religion. Breaking away from the 
traditional, masses at Newman Center 
featured folk groups and songs like 500 
Miles and Pass It On. 

Coffeehouses dotted activity calen- 
dars and were as casual as extensions of 
the jam sessions. From Campus House 
to Wilson Hall, students brought a lit- 
tle of the Two Bit Rush flavor to cam- 
pus. 

Popular like 


student favorites 


Sharon Finkle, Syracuse, New York, 
senior dominated billing. Per- 
formances were generally free and 
unorganized, but down home sounds 
mellowed out an evening. 


Whether in church, in a_ cof- 


feehouse, or pickin’ and grinnin’ at 
home, students spent leisure time 
believing in music. (KJG, ALM) 


Music has been called the universal language 
and between friends, it surely was at Ball 
State. (JAG) 


Moya, Beth 

Nursing, Munster, IN 
Mpinga, Manuel 
Phisology, Tambara, 
Chemba Mozambique 
Mueller, Rebecca 

SPAA, Richmond, IN 
Muir, Muriel 

Music Ed, Hammond, IN 
Mullet, Ronald 

P.E., Goshen, IN 


Mullins, Valerie 

Radio and Television. Marion. IN 
Murphy, Jo-Ellen 

Marketing/ Retailing, Valparaiso, IN 
Murray, Alison 

Nursing, Columbus, IN 

Myers, Randall 

Architecture, Goshen, IN 

Myers, Thomas 

GBA, Muncie, IN 


Neddeff, Jim 

Health, Ft. Wayne, IN 
Needler, Richard 
Environmental Design, Architecture, 
Muncie, IN 

Neilson, Gretchen 
Elementary Ed, Elkhart, IN 
Nelson, Debra 

Elementary Ed, Holton, KA 
Nelson, Joy 

P.E., North Liberty, IN 


Newton, Diana 

GBA, Indianapolis, IN 

Nichols, Richard 

Journalism, Gary, IN 

Nichter, Ronald 

Industrial Technology, Anderson, IN 
Nicodemus, Brenda 

SPAA, Beech Grove, IN 

Niemeyer, Karen 

Elementary Ed, Carmen, IN 


Noble, Harold 

Natural Resources, Sullivan, IN 
Noble, Pamela 

P.E., Warsaw, IN 

Nolting, Dwight 

Natural Resources, Columbus, IN 
Nolting, Susan 

P.E., Columbus, IN 

Norales, Francisca 

Business Ed, Dangriga, Belize, Central 
America 


Nordan, Debra 

Psychology, West Chester, OH 

Norris, Lori 

Social Work, Muncie, IN 

Norris, Marcia 

Home Ec, Anderson, IN 

Nyght, Kim 

Percussion, Grand Junction, IA 

Olbert, James 

Landscape Architecture, Loveland, OH 


O'Conner, Jane 

Geology, Indianapolis, IN 

Oehlman, Amy 

Office Administration, Sunman, IN 
Oelslager, Jeanette 

Social Work, Psychology, Muncie, IN 
Ogden, Catherine 

Music Area, South Bend, IN 

Ohlis, Janet 


Business, La Porte, IN 
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Oilar, Julie 

Special Ed, Monticello, IN 
“Oldham, Marc 

GBA, Indianapolis, IN 
Oudes, Hana 

Accounting, North Judson, IN 
Ousley, Euleda 

Journalism, Austin, IN 
Overmyer, Carol 

Special Ed, New Castle, IN 


Pagos, Donald 

Criminal Justice, Michigan City, IN 
Paprich, Sandra 

Home Ec., Beech Grove, IN 
Parkinson, Cheryl 

Criminal Justice & Corrections 
Shelbyville, IN 

Parsons, James L. 

Marketing, South Bend, IN 
Parsons, Anita 

Social Work, Ft. Wayne, IN 


Passage, Jeffrey K. 

Accounting, Carmel, IN 

Patrick, Laura 

GBA, Gary, IN 

Pattee, David 

Finance, Economics, Frankfort, IN 
Pavlou, George Printzos 

Muncie, RTM 

Pawlikowski, Nancy L. 

Political Science, Elyria, OH 


Payne, Jackine 

Elementary Ed, Martinsville, IN 
Perkins, Judith 

Special Ed, Music, Indianapolis, IN 
Persinger, Theresa A. 

Social Science, Indianapolis, IN 
Peters, Charles A. 

Natural Resources, Unionsville, IN 
Peterson, Lonette 

Criminal Justice, Portland, IN 


Petro, Judith 

Criminal Justice, Anderson, IN 
Pett, Curtis 

Accounting, Houston, TX 
Pfiester, Annette 

Social Science, Millersburg, IN 
Pfister, Elizabeth 

GBA, Terre Haute, IN 

Pfister, Joan 

Accounting, Bluffton, IN 


Phillips, Brooke 

Health Science, Muncie, IN 
Phillips, Della 

Chem. Tech, Washington, IN 
Phillips, Roxie C. 

Elementary Ed, Anderson, IN 
Phipps, Gregory 

Journalism, New Castle, IN 
Pickering, Sophrona 
Linguistics, St. Thomas, V.I. 


Pierce, Marilyn 

English, Straughn, IN 
Piggush, Donald 

Accounting, Battle Creek, MI 
Pippenger, Sue 

Elementary Ed, Nappanee, IN 
Plencner, Anita 

Psychology, Granger, IN 
Pluchar, Rose 

Biology, Indianapolis, IN 
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Punching-in for pay 


Punching in a time clock was as 
necessary for some students as buying 
books each quarter was for all 
students. Whether working in a 
residence hall dining service, typing 
for a professor, or peddling shoes at the 
Mall, students found it a delight to 
head for Merchant’s National on 
Wednesday and sign the back of a 
check instead of the front. 

Anderson junior Chris Bookout 
worked as a Davidson Hall desk staff. 
“It was a nice way to meet a lot of 
girls,” he stated. “It was fun and I had 
a good time.” As a student staff in the 
same hall, junior Terri Laugle from 
Indianapolis also worked at the desk, 
besides serving as floor counselor and 
programmer of activities. Laugle ex- 
plained being a student staff was a full 
time job—twenty four hours a day 
with no set hours. Nevertheless, she 
said, “I loved it; it was a great job ex- 
perience involving so much growth 
and self awareness.” 

Moving to an unfamiliar environ- 
ment did not deter some freshman 
from entering the job market. “Work- 
ing helped me not think so much of 


home and to adjust to a new set of 
routines,” said St. Leon freshman 
Diana Singer. Singer worked in senior 
advising. 

Students worked for a variety of 
reasons. Probably the single most im- 
portant reason being paying those in- 
evitable quarterly fees statements. But 
many students worked to gain ex- 
perience in the field they someday 
hoped to pursue. 

Kendallville junior John Broome 
spent many extra-curricular hours as a 
tutor in the Writing Clinic and as co- 
editor of Verbatim magazine. “By do- 
ing tutorial work, you have to get bet- 
ter as a teacher,” Broome stated. 
“because teaching is like writing: the 
more you do it, the better you 
become.” Broome worked with 
freshman on in-class themes they had 
written. By working as co-editor of 
Verbatim magazine, he feels he 
developed management skills that will 
help him work with students. 

Other students worked off-campus. 
Sophomore Terry Gosser from 
Jonesboro worked 15 to 20 hours a 
week at L.S. Ayres at the Mall selling 


Punching in the time clock presented students with a 
little help in paying fees at the Bursar’s window in the 
Ad Building. Dora Jeffers works as head typesetter of 
the Daily News production department. (WEV) 


shoes. “I studied on the days I didn’t 
work,” he remember. “Working made 
me more disciplined.” 

Working was just something 
students had to put up with, the means 
to valuable job experience or the solu- 
tion to money problems. If a student 
lived through standing in horrible lines 
to get an introduction card from the 
Ad Building, then the job was worth 
the wait. (ALM, ALQ) 


Pogue, Carol 

Criminal Justice, Indianapolis, IN 
Pontius, Marilynn 

Special Ed, Westfield, IN 

Poole, Deborah 

Elementary Education, Noblesville, IN 
Poore, Linda 

Marketing, Crawfordsville, IN 
Poorman, Sonja 

Music Education, Decatur, IN 


Porter, Bonita 

History, Cincinnati, OH 

Porter, Lynnette 

History, Lima, OH 

Powell, Steven 

Physical Education, Denver, CO 
Price, Gail 

Actuarial Science, Crown Point, IN 
Prifogle, Ted 

Elementary Education, Rushville, IN 


Probasco, Louie 

Secretarial Science, West Point, IN 
Prow, Patricia 

Physics, Evansville, IN 

Quattrin, Lydia 

Special Education, Whiting, IN 
Rainier, Ellen 

Nursing, Lafayette, IN 

Raker, Michele 

MR, Swanton, OH 
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Rathbun, Donna 

Elementary Education, Hagerstown, IN 
Raver, Catherine 
Accounting, Greensburg, IN 


cae $ 
Boat 


Motivation misplaced 


Cutting classes was as contagious as the Rus- 
sian flu in winter quarter and became 
chronically worse as spring rains washed 
motivation right out of students’ mind. Even 
though the university lacked an official cut 
system, a classroom full of prompt, religious 
attenders-of-class was a rarity, while students 
devised their own cut systems. 

Cutting classes was seasonal. Getting out of 
bed on a warm fall or spring morning was 
easier than turning down the electric blanket 
and facing the snow in February. 

Many students considered cuts cumulative. 


Ray, Deborah 

Elementary Education, Indianapolis, IN 
Razor, Jennifer 

Social Work, New Castle, IN 


Seema IN Go to class every day one week and you get 
Reed, Katherine two bonus days off next week. Attend the lab; 


Elementary Education, N. Manchester, IN skip the lecture. Students played school by 
their own rules; some lost, others won. 

Justification of skipping classes came in all 
forms. A valid cut was net seeing Alistair 
Cooke’s America for the fourth time in as 
many history classes, while the opposite was 
true for those students limbering fingers in a 
frisbee toss on the Arts Terrace. As Patti Rister, 
Merrillville sophomore, said, “Sometimes 
classes weren’t worth it when the prof. said 
one sentence and repeated it ten different ways 
in the same lecture.” 

And there were not-so-valid excuses. Entire 
family trees could be wiped out, simply 
because a student neglected to study for an 
Astro 100 exam. For those chronic Village win- 
dowshoppers who lived off-campus, missing 
the bus was as good an explanation as any for 
their absence. 

The home environment, for a new perspec- 
tive on life, caused many to dash quickly away 
from Friday afternoon and Monday morning 
classes. ° 

And there were those students who were 
simply lazy, those who only came out at night 
to type 40-page Physics theses, or the campus 
joiner who placed his group in close proximity 
to classwork on his priority list. 

There were also some who believed in the 
power of positive classes. Rister continued, “I 
usually go to class because I think it shows 
you're interested. And if you are interested, 
the prof will help you more if you get in trou- 
ble.” 

Whether the reason for skipping classes was 
spring fever or academic apathy, most 
students, at one time or another, ignored 
alarm clocks, lounged in the Talley, or headed 
for the Reservoir. But each finals week came 
the test of what had lodged in their memories, 
and some class cuts were as regretted as the 
end of summer. (SEB,ALM) 


Reeser, Joy 

English Education, Muncie, IN 
Rehlander, Susan 

Elementary Education, La Porte, In 


Spring sun sent students out of their seats into the 
beautiful outdoors. Classes couldn't quite seem 
important when tans were more attractive than 
the GPA. 
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Reinelt, Kathryn 

Elementary Education, Sylvania, OH 
Reins, Cynthia 

Elementary Education, Muncie, IN 
Reiter, Heidi 

Music, Hammond, In 

Renberger, Randall 

Criminal Justice, Marion, IN 

Renick, Diane 

Elementary Education, Indianapolis, IN 


Rex, David 

General Psychology, South Whitley, IN 
Reynolds, Clifton 

General Business Administration, Wakausa, 
IN 

Reynolds, Lisa 

Social Work, Huntington, IN 

Richards, MaryAnn 

Psychology, Cambridge City, IN 
Richardson, Leslie 


Accounting, Centerville, IN 


Richardson, Lynda 

Choral General, Indianapolis, IN 
Richardson, Sandra 

Psychology, Swayzee, IN 
Richmond, Rita 

Music Education, Carthage, IN 
Ricks, Gary 

Psychology, Batesville, IN 
Rigsby, Mary 

Secretarial Science, Anderson, IN 


Rimmel, Rita 

Home Economics, Albion, IN 
Rinehart, Jamie 

General Psychology, Muncie, IN 
Rinehart, Kimberly 

Secretarial Science, Russiaville, IN 
Riney, Jacqueline 

Special Education, Loogootee, IN 
Ring, Susan 

Physical Education, Indianapolis, IN 


Rish, Neil 


Journalism, Mishawaka, IN 


Ritchey, Judy 
Business Education, Ridgeville, IN 


Ritchie, Linda 
Elementary Education, Gaston 


Robbins, Beth 
Speech, Carmel, IN 


Roberts, Gary 
Food Management, Jeffersonville, IN 


Roberts, Rita 
Physical Education, Bluffton, IN 


Robideau, Debra 
Nursing, Indianapolis, IN 


Robins, Rebecca 
Physical Education, Athens, GA 


Robinson, Catherine 
Elementary Education, Winchester, IN 


Robison, Susan 
Accounting, Elkhart, IN 


Rodgers, Roberta 

Physical Education, Crawfordsville, IN 
Rogers, Loretta 

Art, Montpelier, IN 

Rogers, Robin 

English, Crawfordsville, IN 

Roman, Jolanda 

Nursing, Westville, IN 

Romano, Richard 

Printing Technology, Ft. Wayne, IN 
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Roosa, Betsy 

Archetecture, Cincinnati, OH 
Rosenbaum, Sandra 

Home Economics, South Bend, IN 
Rowland, Mark 

Journalism, Muncie, IN 

Royal, Donald 

Art Education, Fairmount, IN 
Rozzell, Mark 


Elementary Education, Wilkinson, IN 


Ruble-Moudy, Deborah 
Business Education, Warren, IN 
Ruble, Diane 

Business Education, Warren, IN 
Ruddick, Rebecca 

Journalism, Seymour, IN 
Rudolph, Brenda \ 
Elementary Education, Pleasant Lake, IN r ' 


Rue, Linda a. 


Elementary Education, New Albany, IN 


Party pains and pleasures 


Party Syndrome hit campus Tues- 
day night. If one hadn't found a par- 
ty by Thursday, he made plans to 
visit Mom and Dad. It was an un- 
written rule. 

Perhaps weekends weren't made 
for Michelob, but they were ideal for 
parties. Party became synonymous 
with weekend. A good party would 
draw people from all over campus. 
But what constituted a good party? 
One’s concept of the ideal party 
depended on one’s perspectives. 

To most people, a party meant the 
confines of a small dorm room or the 
festive interior of a fraternity house. 
This type of party centered around 
the perennial. collegiate crowd 
pleaser: beer—at small gatherings in 
six-packs and cases, at larger parties 


Ruff, Rachel 

General Business Administration, 
Losantville, IN 

Runyan, Stephanie 

General Business Adminstration, 
South Bend, IN 

Ruona, Victoria 

Marketing, Mooresville, IN 
Rush, Arlene 

Music Area, Windfall, IN 
Sutham, Sara 

Psychology, Springfield, OH 


Saul, Mary 

Speech & Hearing, Ft. Wayne, IN 
Sawyer, Lisa 

S.W.., Indianapolis, IN 

Scanlon, Susan 

Music Education, Indianapolis, IN 
Schamerloh, Kim 

Computer Science, Muncie, IN 
Schauss, John 


Finance, Decatur, IN 
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consumed by the keg. 

Another party featured marijuana 
carefully packed in bongs or pipes or 
rolled in E-Z Widers. Red-eyed 
students would sit in a circle and pass 
the joint while engaging in small 
talk—toking, holding, and releasing, 
then giving up the weed to the next 
person in the circle. 


Yet, for others a good party was as 
innocuous as a couple of six-packs of 


Pepsi, some potato chips, maybe a 


bag of pretzels and a game of 
Monopoly, or playing guitars and 
singing until the sun came up Satur- 
day morning. 
For students in residence halls, 
partying often proved more a pain 
than a pleasure. Student staffs and 
hall directors were alert for viola- 


tions. “One girl had the nerve to ask 
me if it was really true that she 
couldn't have booze and pot in her 
room. I held back a giggle and said, 
‘That’s right, you can’t. She was 
totally unaware of the fact,” said 
Susan Letizia, Klipple Hall staff from 
Garrett. 

Students wandered home late Fri- 
day night or early Saturday morning, 
waiting in dreamy anticipation for 
word of next week’s (or tomorrow 
night’s) party. On Tuesday night, 
Party Syndrome would hit campus 
again. (RLA) 


Party aftermath took on diverse forms. Weekends 
were made for the great escape, whether with the aid 
of Bob’s Bottle Shop, Greyhound, or Supplier Sam. 
Students tossed their books aside and entered the 
world of happy-time, exploring realms of non-reality 
related levels. Party-goers found their rainbows on 
Riverside, off-campus, or in a room down the hall, 
and partied hardy. (WEV) 


Scheerer, Deborah 

Elementary Education, Anderson, IN 
Schenck, Earl 

Physical Education, Muncie, IN 
Schladenhauffen, Joan 

Psychology, Bluffton, IN 

Schoelkopf, Carol 

Social Studies, Indianapolis, IN 
Schoettmer, Mary 

Interior Design, Columbus, IN 


Schoettmer, Sharon 

Elementary Ed, Greensburg, IN 
Schools, Robert 

CJC, South Bend, IN 

Schrader, Michael 

D.E., Muncie, IN 

Schroeder, Donald 

Business Administration 

Schubert, Robert 

Physical Education, Cincinnati, OH 


Schultz, Barbara 

Nursing, Merrillville, IN 
Schultz, Nancy 

Marketing, Michigan City 
Schwegman, Janice 

Social Work, Anderson, IN 
Scott, Bonnie 

Social Work, Anderson, IN 
Scott, Debra 


Business Education, Tipton, IN 


Scott, Martha 

Special Education, Gary, IN 
Scott, Patricia 

Finance, Bringhurst, IN 

Sears, Rebecca 

Music Education, Anderson, IN 
Sells, Larry 

Radio and TV, New Castle, IN 
Serstad, Lynn 

Radio and TV, Ft. Wayne, IN 
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Shade, Linda 
Nursing, Monticello, IN 


Shanahan, Sally 
Social Work, Beech Grove, IN 
Shaneyfelt, Sally 


Special Ed, Portland, IN 
Shank, Laura 

Special Ed, Ft. Wayne, IN 
Sheets, Mary 

French, Angola, IN 


Sheets, Rhonda 

Accounting, Fortville, IN 
Sherard, Paranita 

Biology and Pre Med, 
Indianapolis, IN 

Sherman, Ezel 

Geography, Nassau, Bahamas 
Shinn, Mary 

Social Work, Ft. Wayne, IN 
Short, Jane 

Public Relations, Elwood, IN 


Shroyer, Janet 

Elementary Ed, Muncie, IN 
Shuck, James 

Chemistry, Hanover, IN 
Shuptar, Trina 

Social Work, Bluffton, IN 
Sickles, Bradley 

Political Science, Muncie, IN 
Siddons, Terri 

Elementary Ed, Danville, IN 


Siefert, Jane 

Social Work, Batesville, IN 
Siefert, Jean 

Nursing, Batesville, IN 

Skiles, Suzanne 

Art, Rossville, IN 

Skillman, Timothy 

Social Studies, Shelbyville, IN 
Slabaugh, Claudia 


Instrumental Ed, Muncie, IN 


Slack, Anthony 

GBA, Indianapolis, IN 
Smalley, Shirley 

Counseling, New Castle, IN 
Smith, Alberta 

Elmentary Ed, Anderson, IN 
Smith, Carolyn 

Special Ed, New Castle, IN 
Smith, Cheryl 

Special Ed, South Bend, IN 


Smith, Dawna 

Criminal Justice, Albion, IN 
Smith, Denise 

Deaf Ed, Muncie, IN 
Smith, Dirk 

Math, Economics, Indianapolis, IN 
Smith, Eric 

\ccounting, Finance, South Bend, 
IN 

Smith, Karen 

Elementary Ed, Indianapolis, IN 


Smith, Kristine 

Nursing, Decatur, IN 

Smith, Mark 

Marketing, Elkhart, IN 
Smith, Sandra 

Journalism, Lebanon, OH 
Smith, Susan E. 

Elementary Ed, Auburn, IN 
Smith, Susan J. 

Social Work, Veedersburg,IN 
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Pickin and grinnin’ impromptu style 


The ritual may have begun with a 
student picking some Bob Dylan 
tunes on his guitar years ago, when 
the instruments were just coming into 
vogue. Like the domino theory, other 
voices and other guitars soon joined 
in to shade the night with Carly 
Simon, John Denver, James Taylor, 
and Dan Fogelburg. 

Cindy Nulf, New Haven junior, 
transformed one wing in Hurlbut in- 
to a Tin Ear Tabernacle Choir with 


nightly musical performances. “We 
sang almost every night,” said the 
pianist for University Singers. 
“Whether at the lounge piano, or sit- 
ting around with guitars, we sang 
everything from John Denver to 
showtunes.” 

Students jammed to work out 
frustration, drown out Debbie Boone 
on the neighbor’s stereo, or provide a 
melody for partying songsters. “I like 
to play the guitar when I get depress- 


ed; I really enjoy it,” said Fort 
Wayne freshman Casi Bromelmeier, 
“There’s a challenge to learn it and I 
like to play in front of my friends.” 

Some students shared their music 
via religion. Breaking away from the 
traditional, masses at Newman 
Center featured folk groups and 
songs like 500 Miles and Pass It On. 

Coffeehouses dotted activity calen- 
dars and were as casual as extensions 
of the jam sessions. From Campus 
House to Wilson Hall, students 
brought a little of the Two Bit Rush 
flavor to campus. 

Popular student favorites like 
Sharon Finkle, Syracuse, New York 
senior, dominated billing. Per- 
formances were generally free and 
unorganized, but the down-home 
sounds mellowed out an evening. 

Whether in church, in a cof- 
feehouse, or pickin’ and grinnin’ at 
home, students spent leisure time 
mimicking Mac Davis and believing 
in music. (KJG, ALM) 


Music played a big part of college life. Stereos 
were as important as the typewriter and selecting 
music for the turntable captivated students. 
Randy Pennington selects an album at Musicland 
in the Muncie Mall. (TN) 


Smith, Herman 


Physical Education, Manchester 
Smith-Forst, Linda 
S.W., Indianapolis, IN 


Snider, Carlene 

SPAA, Logansport, IN 

Snider, Lynette 

Social Work & Criminal Justice 
Elmore, OH 

Snyder, Elizabeth 

Accounting, Ft. Wayne, IN 


Snyder, Nancy 

Marketing. Muncie, IN 
Sobottke, Blanche 
Landscape Architecture, Kettering. 
OH 

Sollars, Stanley 
Journalism, Muncie, IN 
Sollenberger, Connie 
Elementary Ed, Muncie, IN 
Southard, Beth 
Accounting, Noblesville, IN 


Spahr, Roger 

Mech. Tech, Biology, Portland, IN 
Spangler, Diana 

Special Ed, Logansport, IN 
Spencer, Jack 

Physical Education, Beech Grove 
IN 

Stallings, Lora 

Business Ed, Gary, IN 

Stanisci, Nietta 

French & Spanish, Muncie, IN 
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Stanley, Robert 


Philosophy, Muncie, IN 

Stefanko, Patricia 

Elementary Ed, Indianapolis, IN 
Steffey, Jama 

Elementary Ed, Shelbyville, IN 
Stegman, Deborah 

Home Ec, & Radio-TV, St. John, IN 


Steinhilber, Tiann 
Interior Design, Hartford City, IN 


Stephan, Sally 


Elementary Ed, Huntington, IN 
Stevenson, Beverly 

Natural Resources, Columbus, IN 
Stewart, Andrea 

Home Ec, Anderson, IN 

Stewart, Becky 


Elementary Ed, Lafayette, IN 
Stewart, Janis 
Audiology, Muncie, IN 


Parking plagues 


A little two-by-two stick marked “Ball State 
University Student Parking” meant freedom to 
students. Going into the outside world, via 
automobile, spelled relaxation to those who 
lived on or near campus. 

Parking, especially for the freshman, was an 
ever-present problem. The only authorized 
freshman lot was the Bethel Avenue Lot, 
which was a long walk on a cold day. “It’s just 
the pits, I can’t go anywhere,” said Marla 
Lain, Edinburgh freshman. “Even if I had my 
car here, it would have to go clear out in the 
freshman lot.” Marla lived in Klipple Hall. 

Many freshmen, and upperclassmen as well, 
parked their cars on the streets and risked 
violating the Muncie city edict of two hours 
parking. 

Upperclassmen, although allowed to park 
on campus, found parking spots hard to get. In 
winter quarter the Noyer Parking lot was 
changed from a storage lot to a commuter lot 
and Studebaker and Noyer Complex residents 
had to park elsewhere. The elsewhere was the 
north end of the muddy trailer court lot, until 
a Studebaker/Noyer parking committee lob- 
byed for half of the south lot and was granted 
permission to use it for storage. 

The great January blizzard trapped many 
students at home as their cars became a part of 
the landscape. Many cars would remain 
buried until students headed off campus for 
spring quarterbreak. 

But as spring quarter progressed, converti- 
ble tops came down and Jeep windows were 
rolled down. Students raced around the cam- 
pus green, scurried in their cars through the 
scramble light, and cruised in the sunshine to 
the Mall, A & W, and Burkee’s Drive-In. 
(ALM) 
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Parking plagues students on campus, especially freshmen as they were allowed to park 
only in the north, freshmen lot. For those who found a spot occasionally it may not have 
coincided with university regulations. Photographer Mike Iacono found a ticket on his 
motorcycle after snapping some photos. (MJI) 


Stewart, Josephine 

English, Winamac, IN 
Stickler, Leta 

Social Work & Criminal Justice 
Pierceton, IN 

Stine, Thomas 

RTM & Pre-law, Connersville, IN 
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Tilford, Donald 

CJC, Indianapolis, IN 
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Industrial Education, 
Indianapolis, IN 
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Industrial Education 
Fairmount, IN 
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Trapp, Elisabeth 
Secretarial Science, Valparaiso, IN 
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Music, Glen Head, NY 


Troup, Steven 

Marketing, Ft. Wayne, IN 
Troxler, Wanda 

Special Ed, Muncie, IN 

Tucker, Tracy 

GBA, Indianapolis, IN 

Turner, Carol 

Elementary Ed, Indianapolis, IN 
Tutza, Kimberly 

Secretarial Science, Hebron, IN 


Tyner, Gary 

Art, New Castle, IN 
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Health Science, Mishawaka, IN 
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Special Ed, South Bend, IN 
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Coal(d) crunch 


In early February the coal miner's 
strike became more than a nagging 
reoccurence on national news. The 
shortage, and the chain of events it 
triggered, laid an icy finger on each 
individual and held its grip longer 
than anyone ever imagined. 

President Pruis, on January 28, re- 
quested a cutback which would be 
“easy for all.” Who would miss a few 
lights here and there? But the here 
and there became everywhere when, 
the very next day, Indiana and 
Michigan Electric Company issued 
mandatory cutbacks, and Kenneth 
Rott, Physical Plant director, in- 
itiated campus cutbacks for 
budgetary reasons. Students grumbl- 
ed and a few began to worry. 

A week later the news was rippl- 
ing across campus that Indiana 
University was facing suspension of 
classes and President Pruis announc- 
ed Ball State’s need for a 50 percent 
cutback by February 20. 

Scrambling to meet a deadline on- 
ly five days away, maintenance per- 
sonnel decreased lighting by remov- 
ing or disconnecting light bulbs. In 
the residence halls, custodians 
vacuumed only on alternate days. 
Laundry facilities and elevators were 
turned off, leaving only emergency 
stairwells were lighted. Dining ser- 
vices dimmed lights and cut out the 
use of ovens, grills, and toasters. 

Campus happenings slowed to a 
crawl. Basketball games were held in 
the afternoon, during daylight hours; 
night classes were restricted to fewer 
buildings; and students had to curtail 
their activities to shorter hours at the 
gym, the library, and the Tally. 

According to Housing Office of- 
ficial Mike Pitzo, students complied 
admirably by using fewer lights and 


limiting use of appliances. Conscien- 
tious students asked themselves, 
“Which takes more energy—the hair 
dryer or the toaster?” while the less 
conservation-minded complained 
openly bumping into people in dark 
hall ways and eating cold food. 

By February 17 the situation had 
reached the point where Senator 
Lugar recommended burning coal 
with corn. The Muncie community 
was hard hit as both Marhoeffer and 
Chevrolet plants cut back power and 
employees. 

The 77th day of the strike, 


February 21, saw the chance of relief. 


as the United Mine Workers and an 
independent coal company reached a 
tentative pact. but President Carter 
still threatened to evoke the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and cartoons issued dire 
black and white warnings from the 
editorial pages of newspapers. 

Closer to home was the ad- 
ministration’s announcement that the 
opening of spring quarter would be 
deferred from March 7 to March 14. 
And May graduates began to wonder 
if they would receive diplomas in 
three months as originally hoped. 

During an extra week of vacation, 
students enjoyed longer Florida vaca- 
tions and swapped stories with other 
college students also on break. 
Would we have Saturday make-up 
classes like I1.U. and Purdue? 

After another tentative agreement 
was voted down by the miners, 
President Carter evoked the Taft- 


Warmack, John 
Architecture, Evansville, IN 
Warren, Pamela 

Home Ec, Winamac, IN 
Washon, Michele 


Criminal Justice. Indianpolis, IN 
Watkins, Kristi 

Elementary Ed, Anderson, IN 
Watson, Kathy 

Elementary Ed, Logansport, IN 


Waymire, Michael 


Accounting, Marion, IN 

Wayne, Rodger 

GBA & Management, Elwood, IN 
Weaver, Kevin 

Art. Marion, IN 

Weddle, Melinda 

Secretarial Science, Indianapolis. IN ~ 


Weidner Pedlow, Pamela 


Psychology. Bradenton, FL 


Weir, Gary 
Psychology, Muncie, IN 


Weiss, Andrew 

Student Personnel Services 
Elmsford, NY 
Weissenberger, Mary 
English. Shelbyville. IN 


Hartley Act on March 13. Although 
the miners ignored that action, 
school was in session on March 14. 

As the weather warmed and days 
grew longer, the coal shortage seem- 
ed less threatening, but the campus 
heaved a collective sigh of relief on 
March 29 when the 110 day strike 
finally came to a close. 

Although the major cutbacks were 
lifted, university officials requested a 
25 percent energy cutback in the 
face of skyrocketing costs. By then, 
most students had learned to live 
with less. 

Ball State had weathered the coal 
shortage better than I.U. or Purdue 
but most students will remember the 
dark months with a slight shudder. 
(KD) 


When it snowed, it snowed—and snowed some more. 
The big blizzard hit hard in January, followed by an 
energy crunch due to the 104-day coal strike. (DRT) 


Wells, Byron 
Industrial Ed. Lawrence, IN 
Werbil, Mark 


or = . Pinball mania 


Boring weekday evenings became nights of 
competition when pinball addicts took to their 
flippers. Whether in the LaFollette Commons, 
Studebaker Dugout, the Village, or the Mall, 

aie the jammed hideouts were dominated by Ball 
ee Sele eS IN . 7 State students who wanted to get away. 
Meath oy ee: nar  - Pan <)) Jean pockets were stuffed with quarters that 
; ae often lasted two hours or more, and change 
was usually available through a machine or 
attendant. 

“Losing the game matters,” stated Anderson 
freshman Mike Goldsmith, “but losing the 
money doesn’t.” Quarter after quarter was 


Weseli, Mark 


West, Jor cae spent to beat either the other guy or the 
2olitical Science > eal fh . * ° 
Wale: ae ie - ‘ : . machine, while loss after loss often mounted in 
Def Ed, Indianapolis, IN : , frustration. 


“You become addicted to playing pinball,” 
explained Barry Helm, Walkerton freshman. 
The amount of change pumped into the 


machines attests to the fact that students found 
pinball more than just a game. . 
Other money-eating machines—many of 
re them video games—could also hold students’ 
ea patiie Greenwoad é interest for several hours. Car races and 
Special Ed, Carthage, IN i :& | baseball became real-life games in front of 
3 : ~ students who otherwise merely watched them 
on Wide World of Sports. “The games with the 
most buttons to get points are usually the most 
popular. Also, the ones in good working order 
are played on the most,” said Indianapolis 
junior Tim Grant. “Sometimes the triggers 


Whitefield, Craig : ; stick or the point system doesn’t work,” he 
Cri minal 1: stice, Osceola, IN 4 | oe added. 

pecs Peay ais i —_* ' Whatever the condition of the machines, 

. wh : students pumped quarter after quarter into 

them in hopes of a win or a match game. 

“Pinball is competition against both the 

machine and yourself,” said New Castle junior 

Jeff Griner. “Sure it’s a way to get away for 

awhile, but it takes a lot of concentration and 

energy, too.” It also took a lot of time and 


spare change. (KJG, GRP) 
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Wilhelmus, Richard 
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English, Anderson, IN 
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Spec.al Ed, Danville. KY 
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Witt, Sheryl 
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Young, Jon 
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Young, Kathy 
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Young, Vicki 

Elementary Ed, Munster, IN 
Zakula, Lori 

Secretarial Science 

Crown Point, IN 
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Music Area, Bainbridge, IN 
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Elementary Ed, Anderson, IN 
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ALLEN, CINDY 
Indianapolis 
ANDREWS, CAROLYN 
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AREHART, BETH 
Kokomo 
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Dekalb, IL 
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BARNETT, SUSAN 
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BARTA, MARGARET 
Griffith 


BARTLETT, DEB 
Kendallville 
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Hudson, OH 
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Tipton 
BAUMANN, DEB 
Decatur 
BEAVERS, RITA 
Medora 
BECKLEY, MARY 
Fountain City 


BELL, BONNIE 
Union City 

BELL, JAN 
Lafayette 
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Anderson 

BERRY, NANCY 
Goshen 

BIRKETT, CAROL 
St. Charles, IL 
BISHOP, PETER 
Flora 
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‘Munster 

BOGGS, STUART 
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BOLES, KATHY 
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BOLING, JOYCE 
Yoder 

BOOZER, MARK 
Bowling Green, VA 
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FORT WAYNE 


BOSWELL, SUSAN 
Culver 
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Bristol 

BOYER, SUSAN 
Anderson 

BRADY, MIKE 
Anderson 

BRAND, KATHY 
Carmel 
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Friday night at the movies 


Of all the encounters on campus, 
the most undeniably despised was 
boredom. “Nothing to do _ on 
weekends” was more than a phrase; it 
was a reality which many students 
found as the most challenging aspect 
of dormitory life. But alas, there was 
always the movie. 

The Student Center Governing 
Board (SCGB) Film Committee, 
headed by Mark Turner, presented a 
number of hit movies, ranging in 
topic from religion to syndicated 
crime. Movies such as the box-office 
smashes Marathon Man, King Kong, 
All the President’s Men, and Network 
were shown to often capacity crowds. 

“I think the movies are pretty 
good; they seem to be all the big 
movies that you usually have to pay 
$3.50 for back home. The only bad 
thing is that they should have two 
showings for the really good movies. 
This campus can get boring and 
sometimes (the movie) is a good place 
to take a date,” stated Jeff 
Malaguerra, freshman from Ander- 
son. Bernie Zech, Marion sophomore 
agreed that the SCGB movies had 
“enough variety to please just about 
everyone.” “I go mainly because of 
lack of something else to do,” she 


said. 

Other students said the SCGB 
movies were a good way to avoid 
skyrocketing theater costs, since the 
campus charge for admission was 
usually a dollar. Also stated as a 
reason for attendance were the before 
and after-film features, usually in- 
cluding Bugs Bunny and/Flash Gor- 
don. 

“The SCGB schedules good films at 
a low price and shows them at a con- 
venient place’, said Brian Powell, 
senior from Mt. Prospect, Illinois. 
“Besides, it is tough to see Flash Gor- 
don on a big screen.” 

The film committee has, however, 
encountered some opposition as to 
the selection of the movies. One ex- 
ample which resulted in much con- 
troversy, including a number of let- 
ters in the Daily News, was Andy 
Warhol’s Bad. Shown in the Student 
Center Ballroom to a capacity crowd, 
the film received much criticism 
because of its “X” rating. While the 
movie had much less sex than found 
in most “R” movies, it more than 
compensated with an abundance of 
grotesque violence including the 
murder of dogs and infants, and an 
attempted murder of an_ autistic 


“The SCGB schedules 
good films at a low 


price and shows them 


at a ccnvenient olace.” 


ee 


child. 

Mark Turner explained that the 
film was selected to provide exposure 
of such an acclaimed filmmaker as 
Warhol and to provide a_ well- 
rounded selection of subject matter. 
The film, he explained, was not 
shown on a pornographic basis, but 
as a test to check the reactions of 
students to X-rated films. 

As a compensation, Turner used 
the funds obtained through the show- 
ing of Bad to rent the movie Jesus 
Christ, Superstar. He explained , “I 
just want the film experience to be 
total.” 

Whether as a committee member 
busy changing reels or simply as a 
spectator finding an economical way 
to spend an evening, the SCGB films 
successfully provided an escape from 
the dreaded boredom syndrome of a 
weekend on campus. (JAC, DDP) 
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Waterloo 
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Anderson 

BUTLER, VICKI 
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Bourbon 

CARLIN, ROXANNE 
Indianapolis 
CARPENTER, SUSIE 
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Huntington 
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CHRISMAN, DEE LYNN 
Greenwood 
CHURCHILL, CINDY 
Bremen 

CITARI, STEVEN 
Oak Park, IL 

CLAPP, CINDY 
Indianapolis 

CLARK, SCOT 
Angola 

CLAXTON, SUSAN 
Kokomo 


CLEAVER, KATHY 
Frankfort 
COOPER, PAM 
New Albany 
COREY, JENNY 
Crawfordsville 
COSTIN, TONYA 
Camby 
COSTLOW, ANDY 
Indianapolis 
COURTNEY, LISA 
Indianapolis 


Early morning madness 


Ken Caligiuri was very sleepy. As 
an architecture major, the South 
Bend senior stayed awake for several 
days during winter quarter to finish a 
dot map project. All across campus, 
unlike most of the world, students 


grew familiar with the wee hours of 
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morning to finish history books, term 
papers, and projects. Ba!’ State 
played school and partied around the 
clock. Daily News typewriters, along 
with musicians in the Music Building 
and arkies in their studies, clamored, 
harmonized, and built projects when 
the stars were out. 

The No-Doze crew fell into three 
categories: The Procrastinators, The 
Dedicated, and The Partyers. 

Almost every student was a Pro- 
crastinator at one timer or another. 
The Procrastinator would read _ all 
five required paperbacks for Dr. 
Sharon Hannum’s Women in History 
class the night before the final. Pro- 
crastinators were everywhere, literal- 
ly: lounging over a 35-cent cup of 
coffee in the Talley, listening to 
Elvis croon My Way on the 
Commons jukebox, or reading 
back issues of Cosmopolitan in the 
bound periodicals section of the 
library. 

Procrastinators could be found 
around Bracken copy machines 
the day before a term paper was 
due, gathering all the information 
necessary for their thesis. 

The Dedicated spent nearly as 
much time up at night as the 
Procrastinator, but their 
concentration 
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was much more intense. The 
Dedicated never crammed; they were 
the people who went to the library 
the first week of the quarter, took 
notes for term papers, and read all of 
Dante's Inferno. The Dedicated firm- 
ly planted themselves in a position of 
honor in dorm study lounges, com- 
plete with Webster's New Collegiate 
Dictionary, coffee mug, typewriter, 
and prepared outline. 

The Dedicated were usually the 
ones who ask the Partyers to be quiet, 
as both of them were in their prime 
near dawn. 

The Partyers could be either a Pro- 
crastinator or a Dedicated, Sut when 
they boogied, you knew it. A good in- 
dication was “The Battle of the 
Bands,” subtitled “Lets see who's 
woofers and tweeters can take the 
most from Bob Seger.” 


Thursday night signaled the begin- 

ning of the weekend as many students 
shuffled to King’s Corner. All- 
nighters to some students meant par- 
ty hearty. “To me, all-nighters is par- 
tying all Friday and Saturday night,’ 
said freshman Cathy Cripe, Goshen. 

Whether experiencing the fruit of 
the vine, or just high on life, students 
danced through the late movie and 
into the morning hours. 

Across campus, for whatever 
reason, students stayed up. Sandy 
Schweir, Muncie sophomore, and 
South Bend junior Susan Clark, 
through their Student Association ef- 
forts extended library hours so cram- 
mers could work through academic 
problems in a library setting. 

Rocking around the clock at Ball 
State didn’t necessarily mean dancing 
to Johnny B. Goode. (ALM) 
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GRANIERI, VINCE 
Akron, OH 
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Muncie 
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Columbus 
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Muncie 
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Richmond 

HESS, MARK 
Logansport 

HICKS, PAM 
Indianapolis 
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Getting pimped 


Bruce Musial, Culver freshman, went into the third 
floor restroom of Schmidt Hall to brush his teeth. All 
dressed for class, Musial did not realize the sprayer 
faucet was taped down and rigged to soak the first un- 
suspecting victim. When he turned on the water, 
Musial became that unsuspecting victim. 

Living in a dorm would not have been complete 
without the practical jokes that kept student staffs on 
the lookout. Rowdiness was a part of the everyday 
routine. From the old standard of short-sheeting a 
dorm bed to freezing a bra, students attempted 
dastardly deeds to ease the pressure of college life and 
add a little excitement. 

A Studebaker Complex staff told about one student 
who, in celebration of his birthday, was stripped 
down to his birthday suit, thrown in the shower, and, 
in full view of members of the opposite sex, returned to 
his hall. Showers, in fact, were the prankster’s delight: 
bathrobes and towels were stolen with alarming 
regularity, leaving victims clinging to wet shower cur- 
tains for cover; Jello was stuffed into shower heads, 
giving the next users an odd sort of shampoo; and 
Saran Wrap was placed over toilet seats, producing 
unspeakable effects. 

Combined with alcohol and midquarter tension, the 
obvious reaction was “let’s get crazy.” And whether 
that meant artistically choreographing a grocery cart 
down a Wagoner Complex hallway or crawling 
through a Shales Hall phone box to distribute a bag 
full. of crushed Corn Flakes and popcorn to a 
neighbor, “pimp jobs” were the reality that made 
dorm life tolerable for pranksters, intolerable for vic- 
tims. (ALM, KAT) 
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HOY, RENE 

Fort Wayne 
HUGHES, DIANE 
Indianapolis 
HUGHEY, RITA 
Indianapolis 
HUFFORD, Jill 
Brownsburg 
HUMPHREY, VICKY 
Elkhart 
HURBURT, LEON 
Merrillville 


HUSTON, MAGGIE 
Manhasset, NY 
JACK, KATHY 
Converse 
JACKSON, KIM 
Indianapolis 
JACKSON, SANDY 
Hicksville, OH 
JENA, LUANNE 
Greenwood 
JENKINS, ANNIE M. 
Muncie 


JENKENS, BAILEY E. 
Muncie 

JOHNSON, CATHRYN 
Marion 

JORDON, JEAN 

St. Charles, IL 
JURGENS, CINDY 
Centerville 

KAKUK, MIKE 
Bowie, MD 

KANDEL, CHERYL 
Butler 
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KAPILA, ABHA 
Portage 

KETRON, SHERI 
Hamilton, OH 
KILLION, LINDA 
Indianapolis 

KINSER, MICHELLE 
Hartford City 
KIRSCHNER, DAVID 
Indianapolis 

KISER, ANDREA 
Star City 


KLAUS, JULIE 
Merrillville 

KLEE, KEVIN 

Fort Wayne 
KLINKER, DENISE 
Linden 

KNACK, PAMELA 
Indianapolis 
KOERNER, DAVID 
Crawfordsville 
KOTEK, BRUCE 
Goshen 


KOVACS, PATTI 
South Bend 
KOWATCH, CONNIE 
Lakeville 

KUZMAUL, CAROL 
South Bend 

LAHR, TERESA 

West Lafayette 
LANCE, DEBORAH 
Yorktown 
LANGWORTHY, MELINDA 
Crawfordsville 


LAUDICK, JANE 
Greensburg 
LAVERY, MARY 
LaPorte 

LEACH, KIM 
Russiaville 
LEBRYK, SHARON 
Munster 

LEHMAN, RAMONA 
Muncie 
LEHMANN, PATTY 
Logansport 


LINDNER, PAULA 
Highland 
LITTLE, DONNA 
Lowell 

LOUIS, DEBBIE 
New Haven 
LOWE, CHERYL 
Indianapolis 
LOWERY, LISA 
Sulphur Springs 
LUCAS, DIANA 
Greenwood 


LUDINGTON, MARION 
Fulton, NY 
MARKEY, KIM 
Fort Wayne 
MARKS, DEB 
Marion 

MARTIN, CARRIE 
New Albany 
MARTIN, CINDY 
Anderson 
MARTIN, CINDY 
Wabash 


MASTERS, DON 
Middletown 
MAUCK, MICHELE 
Logansport 

MAY, PAM 
Spiceland 

MC CLURE, BRIAN 
Leesburg 

Mc DANIEL, ROSE 
Aiken, SC 

MC GAUGHEY, LORETTA 
Russellville 


MC VAY, AMY 
South Whitley 
MEDINA, JAVIER 
Valencia, Venezuela 
MERINO, ELIZABETH 
Imperial Beach, CA 
MEYER, JAMIE 
Fairland 

MIETH, CINDY 
Indianapolis 
MILLER, BARB 
Osceola 
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MILLER, NANCY 
Elkhart 

MILLER PATRICIA 
Indianapolis 

MILLS, DONNA 
Elkhart 

MOHEBAN, LISA 
Shelbyville 
MORGAN, DUANE 
Alexandria 
MORGAN, TAMI 
Kentland 
MORRISSEY, NANCY 
Decatur 

MORESE, MARY BETH 
Mishawaka 

MOTT, GRETCHEN 
Bloomfield Hts., MI 
MOXLEY, LYNNE 
Indianapolis 
MUNDELL, STEVE 
Frankton 

MYERS, KELLY 
Shirley 


NEESE, JANET 
Centerpoint 
NEUHOUSER, KATHY 
Indianapolis 

NEVITT, CINDY 
Indianapolis 

NIEBEL, JAN 
Edinburg 

NITSCH, NANCY 
Indianapolis 
NORDLING, DEBBIE 
Skokie, IL 


NORWAISH, SUE 
Merrillville 

NULF, CINDY 

New Haven 
NYBERG, SUE 

Sokth Bend 
O'DONNELL, PATTI 
Indianapolis 
OLMSTEAD, DIANNE 
Indianapolis 

OMAN, KAREN 
Carmel 


ORTELL, NANCY 
Elkhart 

PADDACK, CARIE 
Darlington 
PARDIECK, KAREN 
Seymour 

PARKS, JEFF 
Indianapolis 
PATTERSON, LINDA 
Indianapolis 
PEARSON, DON 
Kokomo 


PEASE, GINA 
Kendallville 
PERCELL, CATHERINE 
Fort Wayne 
PERLICH, MIKE 
LaPorte 

PERRY, LYNN 

Tipton 

PLENCNER, BONNIE 
Granger 

PLURIS, CHERYL 
Greenwood 


POLLARD, DENISE 
Hammond 
POTOSKY, LYNN 
Fort Wayne 
POTTORFF, DONNA 
Indianapolis 
PREVOST, DAVE 
Indianapolis 

PRICE, TRACY 
Indianapolis 
PRUITT, JEFF 
Columbus 


PYNE, PEGGY 
Angola 

PYNE, PHILIP 
Angola 

QUADE, JEFF 
Monon 

QUINN, SANDY 
Noblesville 
QUIZON, ARLENE 
Indianpolis 
RADER, DIRK 
Indianapolis 
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RAINES, BARBARA 
New Castle 

RAINS, LEONA 
New Castle 

RANS, LOIS 
Winamac 
RATLIFF, MARTHA 
Muncie 

REAVIS, KATHY 
Muncie 

REBER, TERRY 
Muncie 


REDMON, LAURA 
Peru 

REMLEY, JULIA 
Crawfordsville 
REYBURN, PAM 
Fort Wayne 
REYNOLDS, TAMARA 
Kokomo 

RICH, SUE 

Fort Wayne 
RICHEY, RODNEY 
Anderson 


RIFFEL, PAT 
Jasper 

ROBBINS, DAVE 
Evansville 
ROBERTS, CARL 
Muncie 

ROBERTS, DIANA 
Beech Grove 
ROBINSON, DAVE 
Sunman 

ROSS, SALLY 
Muncie 


ROYAL DEANNA 
Columbus 
SANDERS, BRENDA 
Elkhart 

SARBER, MERLYN 
Bremen 

SCANLON, MIKE 
Indianapolis 
SCASNY, RANDY 
Hammond 
SCHMIDT, JERRIE 
Edwardsville, IL 


SCHNEIDER, BRENDA 
Brookville 
SCHOETTMER, NANCY 
Columbus 

SCHOGER, PATTY 
Chesterfield 

SCOTT, KEVIN 
Rochester 

SCROGGS, MARK 
Indianapolis 

SEAL, MELINDA 
Muncie 


SENEFELD, CAROL 
Centerville 
SEXTON, JULIE 
Shelbyville 
SHARP, REX 
New Albany 
SHERA, BARB 
Laurel 

SHIRLEY, PATTY 
Greenfield 
SHIVELY, SUZIE 
West Lafayette 


SHOEMAKER, LYN 
Lebanon 

SIAR, CHARLENE 
Valparaiso 

SILVEY, CINDY 
Anderson 
SIMMONS, LATOYA 
Gary 

SIMPSON, DARLA 
Anderson 

SINER, DARLA 
Peru 


SINKHORN, JUDY 
Jeffersonville 
SLOSARZ, MIKE 
Indianapolis 
SMITH, ALAN 
South Bend 
SMITH, PAULA 
Waterloo 

SMITH, SHERI L. 
Brownsburg 
SMITH, SHERIE E. 
Fairmount 
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Motivation misplaced 


RUMOR: A person lucky enough to be a college stu- 
dent is living the best, most carefree years of his life. 

FACT: Four years of dwelling in an institution of 
higher learning was not all the college handbooks pro- 
pagandized it was. For along with the security of a 
diploma, and memories of good times, good friends, 
and good professors, came the bad times. There was 
always that one selfish roommate who borrowed and 
didn’t return, that graduate assistant who gave the 
final two days before announced, and that financial 
fickleness that accompanied buying books and paying 
fees. There was the need to get away. 

“When I felt really bad, I went home,” said Carmel 
junior Sue Mueller, “but if I was stuck here I retreated 
to my room to be alone.” 

Jogging around provided a break for South Bend 
junior Tim McClure. McClure said he sometimes just 
had to get away from the noise, people, and interrup- 
tions. “When I was running,” he added, “I just had 
time to think things out.” 

For others, getting away meant leaving the campus 
area. 

Cicero freshman Ann Hartley liked to “go to a 
house, a real live house and just sit...anywhere that 
was away from school.” And Julie Sexton, Shelbyville 
freshman, often hopped in a car and took off for In- 
dianapolis, “for no reason at all.” 

The most popular method of getting away, for those 
in-state students, was going back down the yellow 
brick road to the magic land called home. Ball State 
wasnt called a “suitcase college” for nothing, as 
evidenced by empty parking lots on weekends. 

Whatever the escape method—indoors, outdoors, or 


miles away—students found it necessary to get away 
from others or school, or both. (ALM, PJS) 


SNYDER, DAN 
Indianapolis 
SNYDER, MARY 
Beach City, OH 


SPAHR, KAY 
Portland 

SPARKS, BENITA 
Muncie 


SPEER, KATHY 
Hobart 

STAFFORD, SALLIE 
Fremont 


STARK, RICHARD 
Goshen 

STATON, SUSAN 
Muncie 


STEWART, CINDY 
Scottsburg 

STEWART, LOUANNE 
Rushville 
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STIFFLER, DENISE 
Muncie 

STONE, ROBERTA 
Ligonier 


STOREN, MARK 
Brownsburg 
STOUT, ANITA 
New Castle 


STOUT, TOM 
Fort Wayne 
STRANG, DONNA 
Gary 


STROHL, DEBBIE 
Portland 
STROMLEY, LOIS 
Indianapolis 


SULE, KATHY 
South Bend 
SVENTECKIS, MARA 
Indianapolis 
SWEENEY, BECKY 
Munster 

TATRO, CARLA 
Fort Wayne 
TAYLOR, KIM 
Fairland 

TAYLOR, MAXINE 
Indianapolis 


TERRILL, NANCY 
Lebanon 

THEBO, BARB 
Lawrenceburg 
THORNBERG, PHIL 
South Bend 
THURMOND, LINDA 
Greentown 

TIETJE, JUDY 

Fort Wayne 

TODD, CHARLOTTE 
Anaheim, CA 


TOROK, KATHY 
Lafayette 

TRUEX, BRIAN 
Roanoke 

TUMBLESON, SUSIE 
Huntington 
VANDERBEEK, ANITA 
Columbus 
VANHANDEL, MARYJO 
Lafayette 

VEACH, GARY 
Greenwood 


VEATCH, JILL 
Manchester 
WAGNER, CAROL 
Lowell 

WALKER, APRIL 
Decatur 

WALKER, PAM 
Fort Wayne 
WALLACE, ELLEN 
New Haven 
WARK, KATHY 
Lafayette 
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Experiments in eating 


When dining service delights failed 
to tickle their pallets, students found 
time to have it their way. There were 
basically three options open to the 
starving student tired of french fried 
grouper and strawberry yogurt: dial- 
ing the delivery express; going out for 
a franchise feast; or galloping in their 
own gourmet kitchens. 


Delivery services, from Barnaby’s 
Sandwiches to Pizza Hut, prospered 
when their chuck wagons could plow 
through the weather. Pizza was a 
stirring tradition in no danger of 
elimination. 

“We ordered pizza about once a 
week,” said Edinburg freshman Jan 
Niebel, “But it was always a hassle to 
decide on what kind we wanted.” 
Her friend Mary Richert, Winamac 
freshman, added, “Only because Jan 
always wanted anchovies and no one 
else did.” 


Pizza was such a favorite that most 


dorms held pizza demonstrations and 
campus radio stations staged promo- 
tions offering Chef Boy-ar-dee’s 
delicacy as a prize. 

Besides the option of telephone 
treats, students supported businesses 
on Hamburger Row and elsewhere in 
Muncie. McDonald’s_ was probably 
the favorite for the junk food junkie, 
but a new Wendy’s competed for the 
title of “your kind of place.” 

Some students richly broke the 
hamburger habit, by patronizing 
Cork n’ Cleaver or Clara’s for a touch 
of class. Cheaper steak houses, with 
all the cokes one could drink, fed a lot 
of Friday night blues. 

For night owls, 


Sambo’s_ and 


Dunkin’ Doughnuts attracted the all- 
nighter crowd. And the Two Bit Rush 
turned from a coffeehouse into a 
cafe with crepes, cakes, cookies, and 
folk songs. 


But in lines at Payless, Marsh, 


Harvey's, and Shippy’s indicated a 
lot of students were experimenting 
in the kitchen. From porterhouse 
steaks to Snackin’ Cakes, students 
experimented in the culinary arts. 
Inevitably, off-campus students 
experienced a change in weight, 
either gaining or losing lots of 
pounds, because cooking for one 
or two wasn't quite as comfortable 
as when Mom stewed over the 
stove. 

Even dormies occasionally got 
in on the action, cooking elaborate 
meals in the tiny kitchenettes. 
During the January blizzard, 
students so rampaged Harvey’s 
that there were little munchies 
left, and the only liquor available 
was one six pack of Billy beer. 

Whether or not all the food 
consumed by students was brain 
food is not the point. The point is 
that ingrained somewhere in the 
Ball State student was a constant 
hunger, and not necessarily for 
knowledge. (ALM) 


WARNOCK, DEB 
abash 

WEARSTLER, DAN 
Lafayette 

WEHMAN, DEBORAH 
Tipton 

WEINLAND, JOHN 
Portland 
WHITCOMBE, RHONDA 
Munster 

WIETBROCK, WENDY 
Lowell 


WILEY, ANITA 
Portland 

WILEY, MELINDA 
Connersville 
WILKERSON, TANGALIA 
Indianapolis 
WILLIAMS, NORITA 
Indianapolis 

WILLIS, TODD 
Bargersville 

WILSON, CINDY 
Elizabethtown 


WILSON, JULIE 
Warsaw 
WITHERED, KATHY 
Aurora 
WITTKAMPER, LISA 
Elwood 

WOLF, DARLENE 
Butler 

WOLFE, ANNA 
Washington 
WRIGHT, KIM 
Greenfield 


WRIGHT, PAM 
Gaston 
YEATER, LORI 
Nappanee 
YOCHEM, BARB 
Lafayette 
YONTS, PAM 
Swayzee 
ZACHA, CATHY 
St. Joseph, MI 
ZURWELL, LYNETTE 
Knightstown 
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Birthing this baby was one close 


It has been said that putting out a yearbook is a lot 
like pregnancy; they both usually take nine months to 
produce, but sometimes go a little longer. At Ball State, 
Amy McVay summed it up when she said, “At the 
Orient, though, we think of abortion the whole time.” 
Apparently a lot of people felt that way as they left the 
book before it was done. 

Doug Driscoll, editor, resigned from the staff in late 
August of 1978. Only 80 pages were complete after 
hassles with the editorial end of the book as well as 
production problems including, fading copy, technical 
diffficulties with Daily News typesetting equipment, and 
the clash of the immovable object and the irresistable 
foree—department chairman Louis Ingelhart and editor 
Driscoll. Mary Dale Walters resigned from the staff a few 
weeks later, under advice from her doctor. 

Half panic stricken and in desperate need of someone 
to take over production of the "78 book, Dr. Ingelhart 
and adviser Dick Ware turned to 1979 Orient design 
editor, Sharon Duffy. On the basis that Dr. Ingelhart 
would stay out of the office and allow her to do the book 
in her own way, Sharon took on the challenge of putting 
out what looked like an impossibility. 

And as the story goes, in two months Sharon and her 
crew pasted up the remains of what was supposed to be 
done in nine. There were a lot of all-night caption and 
layout sessions, but come November 15, Sharon mailed in 
the last shipment of the 1978 Orient and caught a plane 
for Milwaukee to see her boyfriend. For Sharon Duffy, it 
had been no two-month party and birthing this baby was 
one hell of a labor pain. 

The year had not been without some good times, 
however, during the initial stages of the book’s 
production. It all began in Athens, Ohio, August of 1977, 
at yearbook workshop. Col. Chuck Savedge said the Ball 
State Yearbook was going to be the best yearbook in the 
country and in the minds of its staffers, it couldn't be 
anything less. While Doug took on the task of slave- 
master and wouldn't accept anything less than perfection, 


The committee to put out the yearbook consists of Jill Hess, Pat Lighty, Jim Grim, 
Kathy Torok, Bill Vance, Kevin Hanback, Mark Records, Sharon Duffy, and Pat 
Olovich. 


Amy McVay and Jim Grim learned to write to meet his 
rewrite standards. And of course, nobody, but nobody 
could write captions . 

One of the big projects of the year had been the Ball 
State Yearbook U-Name-It Contest, a contest to rename 
the Orient. After narrowing down the names to “The 
Card Catalog, “Ball Jar,” and “Ball Bearings,” it was 
decided to keep the Orient as the yearbook’s name. An 
all-campus vote helped decide to retain the yearbook’s 60- 
year title. 

When the staff was not running the name-change 
contest, selling Orients, writing and rewriting copy, and 
printing pictures, it entertained itself in such projects as 
roller-chair races up and down the halls, raids on the 
Daily News, and a game Amy McVay and Randy Abbott 
made up called “toss the Talisman.” And the first staff 
keggar, at Rick McComb’s house, could not be forgotten 
since half the copy staff quit afterwards. 

Sherie Smith joined in the fun of the editorial ranks 
mid-year as the °78 Orient’s third (and final) sports 
editor. Staff turnover was not only restricted to the final 
months of production as Randy Abbott became university 
section editor mid-year, also, when Karen Gadbury gave 
up the section to fill the position of assistant copy editor. 
Chris Stark moved up a position on the staff as 
photography editor when graduate assistant Mike Iacono 
found it too much to handle alone. 


The story of the 1978 Orient could go on forever, but 
it won't. Staff morale wasn’t always bad, in fact it 
usually was quite good. When Doug discovered money 
was tight in the spring and had to cut the magazine 
section, signatures of color, and 32 pages, Mary Dale 
baked a cake and the staff had a party—to celebrate 
what was left, of course. Bill Vance, who virtually lived 
in the darkroom all year, snapped pictures of the festive 
event. And when it came time for awards, the Orient 
members honored themselves a little before the 
Journalism Banquet and showed up slightly on the 
intoxicated side; champagne had never tasted so good. 

What really happened to the book’s production before 
Doug resigned, besides fading copy and extensive 
rewriting, nobody knows. But one thing for sure, there 
were a hell of a lot of layouts (376 pages) to be pasted up 
when Sharon Duffy took over. With the help of Randy 
Abbott, Karen Gadbury, Jim Grim, Kevin Hanback, Jill 
Hess, Marmie Houchens, Dora Jeffers (thank God for her 
patience, dedication, and VDT skills), Jim Keene, Patty 
Lighty, Tammy Miller, Pat Olovich, Dale Parry, Mark 
Records, Amy Schlotman, Leslie Shiel, Sherie Smith, Ann 
Swoveland, Kathy Torok, and Bill Vance, captions were 
written, layouts pasted up, and pages shipped out. 

Agonizing, tension-throbbing hours were spent with a 
close encounter of the worst kind. However, there is one 
inescapable conclusion: without Sharon Duffy, this baby 
may have never been born. (JEG, DMJ, SED) 
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ROITOIS MMMM art G4 05% Gata on at Doug Driscoll (DCD) 
Sharon Duffy (SED) 
ASSOCIOLE fe hoses eee aay wae Ee Mary Dale Walters (MDW) 
PAD VCO meme crete eee cet ecient ae Jim Grim (JEG) 
Assistant Copy Editor............. Karen Gadburv (KJG) 
sEaGent Lite eGitOngs ae eee Amy McVay (ALM) 
bDOTtS EGitora ate er ree © ene eee Sherie Smith (SES) 
Ui VersitviSGitOkme, ne eer Randy Abbott (RLA) 
rganizations Editors............. Bruce Metsker (BNM) 
Amy McVay (ALM) 
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Chief Photographers................. Mike Iacano (MJI) 
Bill Vance (WEV) 
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sob Jonason (RJJ) Dan Brown (DPB) 
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Arlene Quison (ALQ) Nikki Dickerson (NSD) 
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Mark Scroggs (MRS) Lisa Fordyce (LDF) They called themselves the “core” of the 78 Orient. Jim Grim, Amy McVay, 
ueslie Shiel (LAS) Jeff Franz (JAF) Sherie Smith, Mary Dale Walters, Randy Abbott, Doug Driscoll, and Karen 
Amy Schlotman (ALS) John Fuller (JCF) Gadbury, 
?aula Smith (PJS) Carol Gottron (CAG) 
Kim Taylor (KAT) Bridget Guernsey (BSG) 
Celeste Williams (CJW) Marmie Houchens (MMH) G olop hon 
Bavout/ Design Staff. c. 60.5.1 s see se Jim Grim (JEG) 
Kevin Hanback (MKH) Ball State University’s 1978 Orient was printed by 
?at Olovich (PAO) Jill Hess (JCH) Josten’s American Yearbook Company, box 923, 
Ann Swoveland (AMS) Jim Keene (JRK) Clarksville, Tennessee. 
Kathy Torok (KAT) Patty Lighty (PAL) The 456-page book was produced by its staff camera 
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3usiness Managers ..........-++4-- Mike Hamlyn (MEH) Typesetters at the Daily News set all type for the 
Kathy Kieffer (KAK) Orient. The basic type used was California. Body type is 
Portraits Coordinator...........-- Lucy Hitzfield (LMH) 11/12, with captions 8/9. Page folios are in 8/9 as well. 
space Sales Coordinator ......... Mindy Germain (MLG) The index is set in 8/9 California. 
Msiness Ottice Staffz 45... 5..06-. 6 Mike Brady (MEB) Basic concept for design of the book is continuous, 
Patti Fierst (PAT) Pam Martin (PKM) depth coverage. Most headlines are in California, 
Lesa Jamison (LSJ) Bob Wadsworth (RWW) California Bold, Cooper Black, and California Italics. 
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Terrace tunes. Mini-concerts held on the arts terrace 
brought students to the scene to listen to folk singers 
and instrumentalists from around the campus 
community. (WEV) 


Tossing her melon. This Hurlbut Hall co-ed tosses a 
watermelon in the toss competition. The fall event 
held on the lawn of Delta Tau Delta, brought a large 
crowd on a sunny Muncie day. (WEV) 
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Close encounters 


of all kinds 


IT ALL BEGAN IN AN INDIANA 
TOWN. A summer solitude 
atmosphere crept over the campus 
in early June of 1977. Frisbee 
tosses on the arts terrace and 
cheerleader camp echoes broke the 
monotony, a monotony that only 
survived too short a time. Bus 
loads of people emptied onto the 
campus and they took over in a 
unique sort of way. They invaded 
the academic atmosphere with 
their “bless patrols” for they were 
The Way, a biblical research 
group at conference. 

Everyone was drawn into it. Car 
loads of clothes, albums, and 
covers jammed campus streets for 


three hot and horrible days in 
September. The disorder did not 
end. Lines in the bookstore 
stretched beyond belief—beyond 
the bookstore doors. But even 
when the books were bought, the 
chaotic disorder continued. Like a 
Jigsaw puzzle, few pieces fell into 
place. Students found their classes 
had been cancelled and reported 
to room 6 of the Ad Building to 
form more lines and computer 
chaos. WE ARE NOT ALONE. 


Which Way? 4,000 guests came to campus in late 
June for the conference marking the 30th anniversary 
of the founding of the Way International. A few 
complaints were registered with university 
amdinistrators while the members of the Biblical 
research ministry were on campus. (RM) 
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Cardboard jungle. Students moving into residence 
halls disgard boxes which carried the essentials of the 
first day's moving in. This mountain of boxes formed 
outside Beeman’s back door. (WEV) 
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Sharing. This young man is enjoying a snack with his 
aunt on the arts terrace. The boy’s father is an 
assistant professor on campus. (WEV) 
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Close encounters 


of all kinds 


Outrage spread across campus 
with the faculty and students 
alike. Open forums were held 
with President Pruis and Dean 
Richard Burkhardt to explain the 
reasons behind class closings. 
Tempers fervored. University 
Senate called for the resignation of 
President Pruis and voted “no 
confidence” in his administration. 
But nothing really seemed to out- 
right come about, only the 
CLOSE ENCOUNTERS—and of 
all kinds. 

The Cardinal football team tasted 
a CLOSE ENCOUTER of the 

A visiting dean. Richard Burkhardt left his desk in the 
Administration Building to visit colleague Charles 
Sappenfield in the College of Architecture and 


Planning. Meetings and preparation for meetings 
filled the days of BSU’s deans. (WEV) 


A celebration. Dennis Gunden (95), Bill Pindras (65), 
Dave Molnar (45), and Jim Neddeff congratulate 
each other on another Cardinal touchdown during 
the game with Eastern Michigan. (WEV) 


most bitter kind when it almost 
captured the MAC title, only to 
lose it by one point to a Kent 
State victory. And all the time, 
when students were not cheering 
on the Cards, they continued to 
complain of university turmoil. 
Tales of impeachment spread 
concerning the status of President 
Pruis and the decision was left up 
to the Board of Trustees when fall 
quarter ended. 


THIS MEANS SOMETHING, 
THIS IS IMPORTANT. It had 
been a CLOSE ENCOUNTER for 
President Pruis; the Board of 
Trustees stated their support for 
the man and his administration. 
The trouble did not end, however. 
New issues surfaced, and the 
University Senate cut down the 
President's Hayes Classification 


Study. 


Resting a beat. The drummer takes a meditative 


pause while brass and woodwinds do their thing. 
(WEV) 


Up close and personal. President John J. Pruis, easily 
the most recognizable man on campus, became the 
topic of dinner conversations around campus. The 
Hayes Study, Mr. Pruis’ resignation, and the Student 
and University Senates votes of no confidence aroused 
student and faculty interest about the man. (WEV) 
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Taking a bottle break. Father and son pursue 
different interests. Harry Eggink, an assistant 
professor of archetecture, and his son Dustin, age 14 
noths, enjoy the shade of a tree. (TAH) 


Close Encounters 


Winter wonderland. An unusual sight, skiing across 
the terrace. Students took classes in snow skiing, 
traveling to Mad Mountain in Ohio for actual 
experience, but students brushed up on their basics in 
Muncie and Ball State. (DRT) 


Close encounters 


of all kinds 


While students resorted to parties 
or staged protests of a mild kind, 
such as a library sit-in for 
extended hours, an unexpected 
CLOSE ENCOUNTER of the 
coldest kind froze not only the 
campus, but the entire state of 
Indiana. The Blizzard of ’78 hit 
hard in January, and with it came 
three days of cancelled classes 
soon to be followed by an energy 
crisis. 

Students hung together, many for 
the first time, as lights dimmed, 
elevator doors stopped opening, 
and dorm refrigerators were 
unplugged. A 104-day coal strike 
made students wonder if classes 
would resume the following day 
or if Spring break would be early. 


Lauderdale-on-the-brain broke out 
in accessive cases when the 
administration annound that 
Spring break was extended an 
extra week, As soon as the 
candlelight studying for finals was 
complete, suitcases, sun glasses, 
and suntan lotion were packed 
into cars and students migrated 
south. Two weeks of 80 degree 
sunshine warmed and burned the 
uncontrollably drawn people 
wearing Ball-U shirts from 
Muncie, Indiana. 


Exit ramp. A young man and a young woman walk 
side by side down Bracken’s ramp after spending time 
in the quiet confines of the library. (WEV) 


On the beach. Basking in the sun of Ft. Lauderdale s 
beach front, Ball State students found the change 
from Indiana’s drifted highways to Florida’s sandy 
beaches simply too good to be true. (JEG) 


Wine time. Paula Hunt, senior, finds the 
homecoming game goes better with a flask of the 
“fruit of the vine.” Students dodged the penetrating 
stares of the campus police in order to stay up for the 
game. (MJI) 
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Close encounters 


of all kin 


Students returned from the warm 
south to an ice-covered CLOSE 
ENCOUNTER with the reality of 
the entire disjointed year. 
President Pruis had resigned. The 
AOPi Basketball marathon was 
cancelled as well as the University 
Singers Spectacular. It all seemed 
to calm down with the warmth of 
spring weather, however. A search 
and screen committee was formed 
to select a new university 
president and students seemed to 
turn away from the controversies 
to enjoy the spring. Even the 
events which followed were not 
without disorder. The Sig Chi's 
had a CLOSE ENCOUNTER 
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Passing through. President John Pruis and Dean 
Richard Burkhardt walk through the halls of the 
Teacher’s College, in the midst of a disjounted year. 
(WEV) 


On the line. Randy Abbott, Orient staff member, 
sports the official t-shirt commemorating the U- 
Name-It yearbook name change contest. (WEV) 


with victory in the Bike-a-Thon, 
but lost to the Delts because of a 
penalty. And even the Orient 
yearbook almost wasn't when its 
editor resigned in late summer. 


No matter how one looked at the 
year, IT ENDED IN ONE 
INESCAPABLE CONCLUSION: 
CLOSE ENCOUNTERS of all 
kinds. 
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